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SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY 



THE MESSIAH. 



ON TBR INrOKHATIOK TO BB OBTAINED COHCBKMIHQ THE PEUOM 
OF THE CHBIST, mOU THE NAKKATIVSS OF THE ETANOBLICAL 
HISTORr, AND FSOH OUR LORD's OWN ASSERTIOHB AND IHTI- 
HATIOKS. 



JetQi the Meniah. — To him, thcnfore, all the ittribulM of the MeiiUIi muit 
■ttach. — The ItMtiinciDT of the Chiiitiui Scripturei oddoI but coincide with 
that of the Jewiah. — The real humanity of Jeaus no otgectioti to the eiijlenco 
of ■ tuperior nature. — Propoaed method of the Inquiiy. 

In the preceding' part of this Inquiry we have endea- 
voured, with caution and scrupuloBity, to collect the 
cfaaracterB of the Meeeiah from the descriptions of 
ancient prophecy, and the divinely warranted expecta- 
tions of those to whom the revelation was afforded. 
We have carefully analysed these descriptions, through 
the series of the Patriarchal and the Israelitish revela- 
tions ; and the result is before the reader. Whomsoever 
we may find to be the Messiah, to him we are assured 
that all those characters must belong ; and that, in 
some way to us unknown and mysterious, he is at ' 
once a man of sorrows, the descendant of Adam and 
Abraham and David, and yet possessed of the high 
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2 OK THE PERSON OF CHRIST. [BOOK III. 

attributes of the Lord God, the Eternal and Un- 
chang;eable Jehorah. 

All Christians believe that Jesus of Nazareth ib the 
One and Only Messiah ; and that to himi and to no 
other, all the characters of the Meseiah belong-, in their 
absolute reality and their broadest extent. Here, 
then, we might not unfairly close our case, and rise 
from the search, satisfied that the Author of our Reli- 
gion is the Root as well as the O&pring of David, 
the Mighty God, as well as the Son given to us. 

But we have Christian Scriptures, the sequel and 
completion of the Jewish ; the writings of the per- 
sonal attendants and disciples of the Messiah, in addi- 
tion to those of the Prophets, who had before testified 
of his sufi'erings and glories. If our conclusions are 
justly drawn from the Old Testament, they will cer- 
tainly be confirmed by the declarations of the New. 
To the doctrine of the New Testament, therefore, we 
direct our attention as a further, but not an inde- 
pendent, branch of evidence. 

That Jesus Christ was and is really and properly a 
man, is mtuntfuned by the orthodox as strenuously aa 
by the Unitarians. To bring evidence in proof of 
this point is, on either side, unnecessary ; unless it 
were conceded that proper humanity implies neces- 
sarily. a mere humanity ; or, in other words, that it is 
impossible for the Deity to assume the human nature 
into an indissoluble union with himself. Such a 
union, let it be carefully remembered, is not a trans- 
mutation of either nature into the other ; nor a 
destruction of the essential properties of either; nor a 
confusion of the one with the other. The questicm 
of such a vnion is a question oi fact : and its proper, 
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its only evidence, ia Dirine Revelation. Though, for 
the reason just intimated, it might not be strictly 
requisite to institute a detailed examination of any 
other parts of the Christian Scriptures, than those 
which are apprehended to contain evidence of the 
existence of a superior nature in the Person of Christ; 
yet it will conduce to the completeness of the argimsent 
and the increase of satislaction, to examine, with equal 
care, the leading testimonies to our Lord's humanity, 
particularly those which are supposed by Unitarians to - 
involve the idea of a sole and excludve humanity. 

We are now arrived at what might he called a posi- 
tion parallel to the commencement of Mr. Belsham*a 
" Calm Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concern- 
ing the Person of Christ." It would be the easiest 
plan for me to follow that writer, page by page, in the 
arrangement of pass^es which he has adopted ; and, 
if an exposure of his criticisms and interpretations, and 
a reiutation of his arguments, had been the principal 
objects of this work, such a method might have been 
preferred. But I presume to aim at a more indepen-^ 
dent and permanent order of usefulness, the exhibi- 
tion of a complete statement of the Scripture Evidence 
on this great question : and for this purpose, the 
inductive process, which has been carried on through 
the former volume, is the most impartial, and appears 
the most likely to lead us to safe and satisfactory 
conclusions. We shall, therefore, pursue the lines of 
evidence, as they are presented to us by the opening 
and the gradual prt^ess of the New Testament dis- 
pensation ; and shall consider the interpretations and 
reasonings of the Calm Inquiry, as they will severally 
find their places in the course of the work. 
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At the head of his enumeration of supposed argu- 
ments in favour of the doctrines which he opposes, the 
author of the Calm Inquiry has placed the weakest 
that could well be conceived ; that " the miraculous 
birth of Christ is r^^ded by many as a considerable 
presumptive evidence of his preexistence."' 

It is quite sufficient to set aside this alleged ailment, 
to remind those, if such there be, who are disposed 
to advance it, that Unitarians generally, before Dr. 
IViestley, accorded with the universal belief of Chris- 
tians on this head. Dr. Lardner, a professed Socinian, 
has lai^ely vindicated the authenticity of the disputed 
portions of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, against 
exceptions and difficulties :' and, in the days of modem 
Unitarians, Mr. Gilbert Wake6eld, emphatically and 
designedly, describes the Gospel of Matthew, as 
" delivering the history of a Covenant between God 
and the human race, promulgated and ratified by a 
man bom out of the common course qf generation.* 

On the other hand, if a much greater force be- 
longed to the arguments by which the Calm Inquirer 

■ Page 12. 

■ CredibiUty of the Gotp. Hat. Part I. Book II. 

' Waktfieliei New Trami. and Notft on Matthew, p. 416. 1782. 
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CHAP. 1.3 ON THE MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. 5 

and others have endeavoured to establish the spuri- 
ooeness of the initial portions of Matthew and Luke, 
and if the eTidence were satisfactory to the rejection 
of those portions, I do not see that the doctrine of 
the Divine Nature in the Person of Christ would he 
affected by it; any farther than as a few passages, 
which have furnished some arguments in favour of 
the doctrine, would be no longer proper to be 
adduced. Had it pleased God so to ordain, the 
sinless purity of our Lord's humanity might have 't-' / 
been as certainly provided for by a mireumlous inter' ^^^ • 
vetUion, on the supposition of \ik being produced in 
the ordinary way of nature, as on the generally 
received, and, in my opinion, true and scriptural 
view of this subject. But, besides the divine ordina- 
tion, other reasons are not wanting to show the 
superior proprieiy and condignity of this mode of 
miraculous formation.* 

It cannot be denied that the portions of the two 
Gospels in question are pressed with seeming diffi- 
culties, more than any other part of the Evangelical 
history. These difficulties are alleged to lie in the 
citations which occur tn them from the Old TestaF 
ment, in the facts related, and in the want of any 
clear reference to those facts in the subsequent parts 
of the New Testament. But it is contrary to the 
principles of sound criticism to reject, as spurious, 
parts of the works attributed to ancient authors, 
which stand upon the same ground of external evi- 
dence that is found by rigorous examination to be 
sufficient for the rest;' unless there are discrepancies 

* S« Note [A], at the end of this Chapter. 

* See Note [B], at the end of this Chapter. 
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and coatradictions which can be remoTedby no^tr 
methods of interpretation ; " such traces and marks 
of ignorance in language, unskilfolneas in history and 
antiquity, want of accuracy in reasoning, or in short, 
mistakes of one kind or other, as that we might safely, 
and without suspicion of prejudice, pronounce it im- 
possible to be the work of"' — the author to whom it 
is attributed. 

In the case before us, the internal difficulties are 
capable of being disposed of, to a candid and reason- 
able satisfaction. The citations from the Old Testa- 
ment are rather of the nature of classical passages, 
capable of a descriptive application to the events, than 
direct prophecies. Such applications have been 
always common, not only among the Jews, but with 
every other nation possessing any literature. So we 
every day apply to observable events, striking sen- 
tences of our own poets.' The facts related have 
been solidly vindicated, and the objections to their 
credibility answered^' We shall see, also, that the 
chronological difficulties have been obviated ; and that 
some solution may be given to the difficulty which 
arises from the want of reference to these facts in the 
succeeding parts of the Christian Scriptures. 

The positive evidence for the authenticity of the 
passages is complete. All manuscript authority that 
exists is in their &vour : and equally so is that of the 
ancient versions. Christian writers who lived within 

* Marklmur$ Remark* on the Epittle» aaeribed to Ckero a»d 
Brutus, &c p. 4. 1745. See also TututaOi Epitt. ad Conyera Mid- 
dUion, p. 194. 1741. 

' See Vol. i. p. 216, and Note [C], at the end of this Chapter. 

■ See Note [D], at the end of this Chapter. 
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a hundred years of the events, mention the facts as of 
undoubted certainty, imd quote the passi^^ as parts 
of accredited Scripture.* Celsus, the able and acute 
adrersary of Christianity, vrho flourbhed in the second 
century ; and Origen, in his reply to him ; both con- 
sider the history of the miraculoiu conception as an 
unquestionable part of the Christian records. So ^so 
does the Jewish slanderer who wrote the T(Acb^ 
Jeau}" In modem times, the most diBtii^uished 
Scripture-critics, who with all the aids of every kind 
of learning that could bear upon such inquiries, have 
devoted their time and talents to these researches } 
and who have been the most remote from any suspi* 
cion of what some would call orthodox predilections ; 
have given their most decided suffitige in favour of 
the disputed portions of Matthew and Luke." 

* See this evidence ertated at length in a valuable work, intitled, 
j1 Vindication of the Authenticity of the Narratives cofitained in the 
First Two Chapters of the Gospel of St. Matthew and St. Luke : by 
a Layman. 1822. pp. 32^-60. Now known to have been written 
by the late Mr. John Berans, a juBtly esteemed member of the 
Society of Friende, who died in 1835. 

" £dited by Wagenaeil ; Altdorf, 1681. 

" Lardner, Oriesbach, Elchhom, Paulus, Ammon, Kuincel, &c. 
I subjoin the concluding paragraph of Grieabach's Epintetron, on the 
authenticity of the portion in Matthew's Gospel which the Editor of 
the Improved Version has presumed to brand with the note of pro- 
bable spuriousness, and the Calm Inquirer haa, with the same 
presumption, pronounced to be " of very doubtful authority." 
Griesbach'a opinion was also equally strong with respect to the 
portion of Luke, chap. i. 5 ; ii. 52. 

" If now the reader will attentively review all that I have ad- 
vanced, in detailed discussion, or where no more was necessary by 
brief mention, he will readily, I trust, give his assent to the follow- 
ing positions. 

" 1. That it is put beyond allpossibility of reasonable doubt, that 
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Mr. B. lajfB much Btresa on the ^legation that " the 
Ebionite Crospel of Matthen and the Mamonite 
Gospel of Luke, did not contain these accounts :" 
and in the Notes to the Improved Version, he tells us 
concerning the chapters in Matthew, that " from the 
testimonies of EpipbaniuB and Jerome, we are assured 
that they were wanting in the copies used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites." On these assertions we 
offer two or three remarks. 

1. All reasoning from these apocryphal gospels 
must be extremely uncertain. Our knowledge of 
them is scanty and imperfect ; but it is sufficiently 
plain that they had no character of authenticity or 
trustworthiness. 

2, Epiphuiius says of the Nazarenes : " They pos- 
sess the Gospel of Matthew in Hebrew, in the fullest 
form ; for that Gospel is manifestly preserved to the 
present time among them, as it was at first written in 
the Hebrew language." He adds, that he knows not 
whether they retained the genealogies.'* He, ihere- 

the Greek text of Matthew's Gospel never existed without the two 
chi^tera in djapate. 

" 2. Thftt there are no solid &rgumenta in support of the hypo, 
thesis that there ever existed uiother Gospel, from whence the pre- 
sent Greek copy was derived, and which was destitute of those 
chapters. 

" 3. That it is very probable that Matthew himself was the 
author of those chapters, [i. e. in distinction &om their being one of 
those documents of the most onquestionahle authority, though 
insulated fragments, which we have resson to believe were oAen 
introduced by the fint three Evangelists into their respective compo- 
ritions :] except the genealogy, which having been communicated to 
him by others, he thought proper to prefix to his work." — Griei- 
baehii Comment. Critte, in TexUtm Grcecum N. Tat. vol. ii. p. 64. 
Jena, 1811. 

" 'Eijfovrt ft TO earn MarAiTov EvayycXiov TrXifpivraToy 'Eflpaiori' 
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CHAP. 1.3 ON THE UiaACULOUS CONCEPTION. 9 

fore, had not seen, or had not examined, the Nazarene 
Gospel. Bishop Marsh has satis&ctorilj proved from 
Jerome, that the Gospel of the Nazarenes contained 
the matter of at least the second chapter of Matthew, 
if not that of the first." 

3. Whatever information we have, concerning the 
Gospel of the Ebionitee, diows that it was a work 
extremely corrupted, both l^ mutilations and by fabu- 
lous insertions. Epiphanius calls it "the Gospel in 
use among them, bearing the name of Matthew, but 
which is not the whole in the fullest form, but on the 
contrary is characterised by spurious additions and 
curtailments."'* It did, indeed, want the matter of 
the first and second chapters of Matthew, beginning 
according to the quotations in Epiphanius, with these 
words, " It came to pass in the days of Herod the king 
of Judffia, f that]] John came baptizing the baptism of 
repentance in the river Jordan ; who was said to be 
of tiie race of Aaron the priest, a son of Zacharias 
and Elizabeth: and all went out to him."" Thus 

mp* alnvit Top aa^Hc rtwro, ra0^ H "PX^ ^yp^lt '^pcunoic 
Ypafifuiatv, in ffwjfcrot. Obi; oTSa Sc ct ml nic ytrtttkoytag rac dro 
ToS 'A^pattfi oxpi XpiffPDO mpuiXof. — Epiphan. Hter. xxix. sect. 9. 
Of. ed. Petat. torn. i. p. 124. . 

** On Miehaelu's Introd. vol. jii. partii. Note 10 and 11, on 
chap. iv. sect. 9. " It is thiu indnbitablj clear, from the testimony 
of Jerome, whelber it relates to the Hebrew Ooapel of the Nazarenei, 
or to the Bentiments of the Nazarenes, that the accooot of the Mira- 
cnlooi Conception and Birth of Christ must have been in their 
Ooapel."— 7%e Layman's Vindication, p. 103. 

" "Ec ly yoiv trap' abrols EJiayycXtfi, Kara MorOaTov OM^- 

ioftiry, 0&X ^^ ^^ TcKriptiTT&Ttf, a\ka viyoBaiiiiyu cai t/KpCfTHpinafiivf, 
"Ei^pituAvlinvn taXoiair. — Epiphan. Hter. xxx. sect. 13, p. 137. 

" 'Ey^ciTO ir rate tifiipate 'Hp^fov iw /SoatX^w; r% 'iovialas, 
^9i>- 'Ittayyifc flairr((»iy ^aimapa furayoiat iv ry lop&it^ rora/ift. 
Of iXiytTB Arm tV yivovt 'Aapiiy roO lipiuf, raic Zaxtplou koi 'EXutA^- 
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clumsy is tUs forgery ; making Jolm'e mature age to 
coincide with the reign of the first Herod t Yet the 
Inquirer and Annotator repreaentB this paltry produc- 
tion of some grossly ignorant person, as a worthy 
witness against the accredited text of the Evangelist I 
Such pleadings betray either some suspension of saga- 
city, or a more deplorable want of candour.'* 

4. To the hasty assertion of the Annotator, a 
complete reply had been already furnished by a distin- 
guished author in this department of criticism, and whom 
one cannot but be surprised that the writer did not 
consult before he committed himself. " The Nazarene 
Gospel, which, according to Jerome, was St Matthew's 
original, must have been very di£fierent from the 
Ebiouite Gospel. For it is hardly, credible, if the 
Nazarene Gospel had differed from the Greek text of 

ptT" Kol SiifiypiTO jrpoQ ahroy xdyrtt' Epiphan. Hcer. xix. Beet. 18, 
p. 13S. That the reader who may not have Epiphanios at hand, may 
hare a fiirther Bpecimen of the style and chuacter of this Bpnrioiu 
Gospel, the passages preserved by him wQl be inserted at length in 
tie Supplementary Note [E]. 

'* A fragment of Hegesippos, a Jewish ChiistiBii of the second 
century, " contains a reference to the history in the second chapter 
of St. Matthew, and shows plainly that this part of St. Matthew's 
Gospel was owned by this Hebrew Christian. It is plain — that 
Hegesippus received the history in the second chapter of St. Mat- 
thew ; so that he used our Greek Gospel : or, if he used only the 
Hebrew edition of St. Matthew's Gospel, this history must have 
been in it in his time." — Lardner'i Credib. vol. i. p. 318. The 
fragment referred to will be foiind at length in the following part of 
this volume. 

" If we were to form our opinion respecting the contents of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, from the general character of the fragments 
which are left of it, we should pronounce it equally unalljed to any 
of oui canonical Gospels, and the work of a later age and a different 
spirit." — Mr. Thirlwairs Introd. to hit Trantlation of Schleierma- 
cher'i Eaay on the Goipel of St, Luke. 1825. p. xlii. 
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St Matthew, as much as the Ebionite Gospel, that 
Jerome, who transcribed and translated it, could hare 
taken it, even after deducting the interpolations, for 
ihe original of St. Matthew's Gospel. It is true that 
Jerome makes no distinction between the Nazarene 
and Ebionite Gospel : for he sajs in his note to 
Matt. xii. 13, In Evangelio quo utuntur Nazareeni et 

Ebionitse quod vocatur a plerisque Matthaei au- 

thenticum. But we must recollect that Jerome never 
saw the Hebrew Gospel which was used by the Ebio- 
nites; he was acquainted only with that which was 
used by the Nazarenes, and therefore had no oppor- 
tunity of cotDparing the one with the other. Through 
want of knowledge, then, he might suppose that they 
were the same, though they were really different." " 

5. If it be conceded that the Gospel used by Mar- 
cion, who lived in the second century, did not contain 
the first two chapters of Luke ; it must also be consi- 
dered that neither did it cont^n the third chapter, 
nor more than one half of the fourth , and in the 
subsequent parts, as we are informed by Dr. Lardner, 
who had examined this subject with his usual minute- 
ness and accuracy, it was "Mutilated and altered, 
and even interpolated in a great variety of places. 
He would not allow it to be called the Gospel of 
St. Luke, erasing the name of that Evangelist from 
the beginning of his copy." " His alterations were 

" MkhMlWiIntrod. toN.T.hy Marah,Yo\. iii. p»rti. pp.180, 181. 
" The editon of the ImproTed Vernon act in defiance of all evidence, 
when they represent the Ebionite Gospel to be the genuine Gospel 
of St. Matthew."— TTle Laynum't Find. p. 112. 

'■ Lardner'i Hut. ofHeretict, Book X. Sect. 36. Works, Kipfii't 
ed. vol. ix. pp. 393 — 401. 
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not made on any critical principles, but in an arbitrarjr 
manner, in order to suit bis own extravagant tbeolt^. 
Many distinguished Biblical acbolars of modem times, 
particularly Semler, Eichbom, Griesbacb, Loeffler, 
and Marsb, entirely reject the opinion that he used 
the Crospel of Luke in any considerable degree. 
Griesbach mainttuned that Marcion compiled a work 
of his own, for the service of his system and the use 
of his followers, from the writings of the Evangehsts, 
and particularly of Luke.'* " That Marcion used 
St. Luke's Gospel at all," says fitshop Marsh, " is a 
position which has been taken for granted without the 
least proof. Marcion himself never pretended that it 
was the Gospel of St Luke ; as Tertulliau acknow- 
ledges, saying, ' Marcion Evangelio sue nullum 
adscribit autorem.* (Adv. Marcion. lib. iv. cap. 2.) 
It is probable, therefore, that he used some apocryphal 
Gospel, which had much matter in common with that 
of St. Luke, but yet was not the same.'"* But, 

'• Grieaaehii Hut. Text. Gr. EpUl. Paul, p. 92. 

** Marih't Michaelit, Yol. iii. put. ii. p 159. Loffler has veej 
fiillj examined tlie queation, in his DuserUtion, entitled, Mareionewt 
PauUi Epittoltu el Luece EvangeHtim adaUeratae dubitatur ; Frank- 
fort on the Oder, 17!18. The conduaiona of hia minute inrestig^ 
tioDB are, that, (1.) The Qoapel used by Marcion waa anonymous : 
(2.) M&rcion rejected all our four Goapela, and maintained the 
authenticity of hb own in oppoudon to them : (3.) Hia followera 
afterwarda maintained that Christ himaelf and Paul were the authora 
of it : (4.) Irenieua, Tertullian, and Eplphaniua had no reaaon for 
regarding Marcion'a Croapel aa an altered edition of Luke'a ; and their 
assertion is a mere conjecture testing upon none but frivolous and 
absurd allegations : (5.) The difference of Marcion's Qospel from 
Luke'a is inconaistent with the suppoaition ; (6.) There are no just 
grounda for believing that Marcion had any preaaing motirea to 
induce him to adopt a garbled copy of Luke ; and the motiTca 
assigned by the fathers are inconsistent and self-destructive. 
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whether this was the caee or not, the fact that Marcion's 
compilation was made upon the principle of omitting 
and altering whatever did not coincide with hiB 
own previous opimons, must deprive it of all trust- 
worthiness in any case which interfered with those 
opimons." 

'^ " The Gospel of Luke wu probably the baaia of Marcion's 
EvangeliuiD. His Tariatioiu from the Ciospel of Luke were intended, 
ai will appear upon examination, to make it more conformable to 
his own opinions, that the Ood of the Jews was not the Father of 
Christ ; that Ibe Jewish prophets did not foretell his advent ; that 
Christ was not bom of a woman, and so did not partake of flesh and 
blood, but was map in appearance only : yet Mr. Belsbam gravely 
aaserta that there was nothing in his system, that we know of, which 
was inconsistent with the history of the miraculous conception !" — 
Layman's yind. p. 119. 

" The question has been discussed in a masterly manner by Prof. 
Hahn of Konigsberg, whose work muat, I think, satisfy every impar- 
tial inquirer that the ancient opinion has been abandoned without 
ground. He there states and clears from misrepresentation the 
evidence of the fathers on this head, gives a fuB and distinct view 
of the peculiarities of Marcion's theological system, exhibits the real 
character of his work, shows, by an elaborate comparison of Tertnl- 
lian, Epiphanius, and other writers who have quoted or mentioned 
this Gospel, that it coincided exactly in contents and arrangement 
with St. Luke's, except where doetriiud motieet natvrally led to 
onHMMH) and alteration; and, flnatly, be removes the objections 
which had induced modern critics to reject the old opinion." — 
Mr. Connop ThxrlmaWi Intr. to Sekleiermacher on Luke, p. lii. 
Dr. Hahn'B work was pubUebed at Konigsberg, in 1823 ; intitied, 
The Gotpel of Mareion tn iit Original Form. He is now Div. Prof, 
at Leipzig, and honourably known by other works. 

Dr. Hermann Olshausen has devoted 120 pages of hii work 
On the Genuinenett of the Four Canonical GotpeU (Konigsb. 1823,) 
to an examination of this question, and he gives as the result that 
" the so called Gospel of Mareion was nothing but Luke's Gospel 
mutilated and otherwise altered to suit his system."— P. 214. In 
substantially the same opinion concur the Fathers generally ; Simon 
and Mill ; and of recent Bible-critics, Hug, Kleuker, Storr, Arneth, 
Schutz, De 'n'ette, and Schott (lately deceased) in his /fOjosw Hitt. 
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Mr. B. continues; "From Luke iii. I, compared 
with Terse 23, it appears that Jesus was bom fifteen 
years before the death of Augfustus, that is, at least 
two yeara after the death of Herod : a fact which 
completely falsifies the whole narrative contained in 
the preliminary chapters of Matthew and Luke." 
Thus precipitately, not to say profanely, does this 
writer rush to conclusions, on a topic which has exer- 
dsed the laborious industry, not only of orthodox 
critics and commentators, but of writers as unbelieving 
as himself, yet more learned and more temperate. 
" It is wonderftil," says the judicious and elegant 
Emesti, " that more reverence is often paid to the 
books of men, than to the book of God. In the 
former, if difficulties and seeming discrepancies occur, 
correction or conciliation is sought for, as if the writers 
were incapable of error : but if such are discovered 
in the latter, the opportunity is seized for cavilling 
either at the writers or at their matter itself." 

Every one, who has attended to the subject of 
ancient chronology, is aware that there is no point in 
relation to which so great difficulties occur, as the 
adjusting of the notes of time which are found in the 
Greek and Latin historical writers. They had no 

Crit. in N. T. Jena, 1830 ; a work deserving recommendatioii to 
students, for its perspicuity, comprehensivcneu, impartialitj, and 
moderate price. 

" " Admirandnin eat pluB reverentis tribui tibris hununia quim 
divinia. Nam in illiB, de aotiquis loquimur, cum aliquid ejuamodi 
incidit, correctio ant conciliatio quferitur, velut drafiaprttroi fuerint ; 
in his occasio orripitur carpendi vel Bciiptores vel doctrinam ipuim." 
/. j4. Erneili Inttit. Iflterp. N. T. p. 13. Or, in Dr. Henderton't 
edition of Prof. Stuart's Translation of Emeatft Elementt of BAL 
Crit. p. 45. 
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conception of that perfect accuracy of dates which the 
researches and the habits of modem times lead us to 
require : and, had they perceived the necessity, they 
had scarcely the means, from the defect of established 
epochs, and from other impediments, of answering 
the purpose; Many difficulties from this cause occur 
which hare appeared to the most patient critics abso- 
lutely imuperable, except by cutting the knot. It 
requires exquisite caution to construct a positive 
argument upon such grounds. 

Lardner has treated this subject in his usual minute 
and circumstantial manner, and has shown that it may 
be maintained on just grounds ; that, by " the fifteenth 
year of the government" of Tiberius Cfesar," laike 
might intend the fifteenth from his being associated 
with Augustus as colleague in the empire;" and that 
the phraseology "Jesus was about thirty years old 
when beginning [his ministry,]" may be properly 
applied to an i^e two or three years over, or under, 
the round sum mentioned." Campbell proposes to 
understand apyofievoa in the sense of inroTatrtrofievos in 
chap. iL 51, but, I apprehend, without any sufficient 
authority. " In this passage, however," says a learned 
and laborious modem critic, " the use of the adverb 

' " "HyiffoWo is a. more (^nertd tenn than reign, and IB applicable 
to any kind of mle or preaidency. 

** FiUna, coLLEaA imperii, conBore tribunitic potestada adaumitur. 
Taeiti Annul, i. 3. 

** Credib. Part I. Book II. ch. iii. If the reader ahould have 
fiatened to any inanuations, that Dr. Lardner waa not so deeply 
acquainted with this chronological difficulty aa Dr. Priestley and 
Mr. Belaham were, and that they have brought to light arguments 
of which he waa not aware, and objections to which he has provided 
no answer ; I request his attention to the excellent work of Mr. 
Bevans before quoted, the Layman's Fmdieation, pp. 169 — 184. 
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mffel clearly shows that nothing can be with certunty 
determined with respect to the year of Christ's age, 
at the time of his baptism, and his entrance on his 
public ministry."" 

The Inquirer adds : " If the relation given of the 
miraculous conception were true, it is utterly unac- 
countable that these extraordinary events should have 
been wholly omitted by Mark and John, and that 
there should not be a single allusion to them in the 
New Testament, and particularly that in John's 
history, Jesus should be so frequently spoken of as 
the son of Joseph and Mary, without any comment, 
or the least hint that this statement was erroneous." " 

This objection carries a plausible front : but we ask 
an impartial attention to the following considerations. 

The fact in question was of the most private and 
delicate nature possible, and, as to human attestation, 
it rested of necessity solely on the word of Mary 
herself, the person most deeply interested. Joseph's 
mind was satisfied with r^ard to her honour and 
veracity, by a divine vision •, which, in whatever way 
it was evinced to him to be no delusion, was still a 
private and personal a&ir. But this was not the 
kind of facts to which the first teachers of Christianity 
were in the habit of appealing. The miracles, on 
which they rested their claims, were such as had mul- 
tiplied witnesses to attest them, and generally enemies 
not less than friends. Here then, we see a reason 

** " Hie verd ipse usus abverbii wnd luculenter docet, aibi] eerti 
definiri posse de sUtb Christi uino quo baptizari le urerit, quove 
doctoris publici partes agere ctEperit." — Kuinol (Prof, Theol. at 
Giessen in Hesae Darmstadt.) Corrnn. in Libroi HUtor, N. T. Lipt. 
1817; vol. ii. p. 357. 

" Calm Inq. p. 1 3. 
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why Jeens and his disciples did not refer to this cir- 
cumstance, BO peculiar and necessarily private. At 
the same time, let it not be forgotten that our Lord, 
in repelling the assaults of his enemies, habitually 
insisted upon the spotlessness of his character ; but, 
if there had been any ambiguity about bis origin, 
it is more than probable that their malignant industry 
would have brought it forwards to his disparagement, 
as they did not hesitate to do in the case of a veiy 
poor man whom they thought they might insult with 
impunity." Surely, also, reason and feeling dictate 
that there is a high propriety, a sort of natural con- 
gruity, in the idea, that He who was to be the Saviour 
of men from sin should receive his bodily frame in a 
manner absolutely free from the semblance of any 
predisposition to moral infirmity. 

The account in Matthew had probably been trans- 
mitted through the family of Joseph and Mary, and 
that in Luke through the family or intimates of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth; a supposition which fur- 
nishes a reason why the two narratives contain so 
little matter in common. The same reason will ac- 
count for the absence of reference to this miracle in 
the epistolary writings of the New Testament, if that 
absence be admitted to the fullest extent : for there is 
one passage which appears to carry an implication of 
the fact" The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 

•• John ix. 34. 

" Some conceive that it U also implied in the phrase, "made of a 
woman," (Gal. iv. 14,) yci'o^voc, not ytyyiifievot, or ycwtfrui, born, 
as in LXX. of Job xiv. 1 ; xv. 14 ; xxt. 4, and twice in the N. T., 
Matt. xi. 11 ; Luke vii. 28. But this does not appear a ground 
sufficient to support the inference : for yivoftai is sometimes used in 
this sense, both in the LXX. and in common writers ; Gen. iv. 25 ; 
VOL. II. C 
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in explaining the ajmboKcal representations by whidi 
it pleased the Holy Spirit, under the former di^>eaaa- 
tion, to prefigure the blessings of Chrietianity, seems 
to put the interior saBctuary, or " holy of holies," as 
the sign o£ the heavenly state ; and the outer taber- 
nacle as that of ** the flesh," or human nature of the 
Messiah. As the Aaronical high-priest, on the great 
annirersajry of expiation, iras first to officiate in the 
tabernacle, oflering the sacrifices and sprinkling the 
blood of symbolical pardon and parifioatioa, and then 
was to advance through that tabernacle, into the 
most holy place, the representation of the divine 
pieeeuce; so Christ, 04ir "Great High-Priest," and 
"Mituster ofthesanctuaryandof thetrue tabernacle,* 
— " entered into the sanctuary, — through the greats 
and more perfect tabernacle, — his own blood."** 
Now, of this tabernacle it is declared that *' the 
Lord pitched it, and not nian ;" that it was " not 
made with hands, that is, not of this creation."" 
The expression in Scripture, " not made with bands," 
denotes that which is effected by the immediate power 
of God, without the intervention of any inferifN* 
agency. It, therefore, in the case before us, intimates 
that the fleshly tabernacle of our Lord's humanity was 

xxxT. 26. Th^c fl'ou ycviaSat tovc iralSac' Joiephi Ant, Jud, XV. 
ii. 6. iatparttt iv ravr^ [^/icp^] iyivEro' MUani Var. Hist. ii. 25. 
Tiyorra ficff firXuv' [they axe born armed ;] iii. IS. riycvStu aMp 
tK yifi^jft' Tc. 18. 'Hi- t£ 'IXXuplSoc ywraiwc rf fSfiXlmry ycyoftiyij' 
xiii. 36. But, in the last inetAnce, some editions have ytvrufiitn^. 
Bishop Squire, in his Plutarch on his and Otirit, shows that the 
interchange of the two words is freqnpnt in manuscripts ; pp. 79, 162. 
See also, in Griesbach, the various readings of Luke i. 35. 

" Heb. iv.l4j viii. 2; ix. 11, 12. See note [F] at the end of 
this Chapter. 

" Heb. viii. 2; ix. 11. 
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formeA, not in the ordinarj way of nature, but by tho 
ioamediate exerciBe of Omaipotence. 

In the pass^e from the CcUm Irupivry under consi- 
deratMHi, we meet with an observable epedmen of the 
subserriOTicy to hypothesis which marks the Inqturer's 
priaciples of interpretation. He never scruples to 
expatiate on Hlx^feiimesa of the texts which (according 
to hira) can with any plausibility be alleged as favour- 
ing the doctrines of the preexistence and deity of 
Christ; and yet, few as he would have us believe 
them to be, those passages occupy many pe^«B <^ his 
own enumeration and rapid criticism. But, when 
another turn is to be served, it is roundly assumed 
that there is a remarkable frequency of instances in 
which Jesus is spoken of, " in John's hiiAory," as the 
son of Joseph and Mary. Was the Inquirer aware that 
his " *o fTequ&Uly" differed little from a so seldom ? 
The instances of this frequency are only tioo!'* The 

" John i. 46. — tL 42. Dr. Pauhu, a patriarch of^ AatiBupra- 
BatnraliBts, and one of the most daring of them, remarks on the 
latter passage, that " it caiuiot be u&rred trcaa the silence of the 
Evangelist, that Jeans admitted himself to be really the son of 
Josepb ; for, to the matter in question, Whether he had come down 
from heaven ? it had no relation to determine in what sense he was 
called the son at Joseph : neither was it Jesua's object to prove his 
descent &om heaven hy the circumstance of his birth having been 
out of the ordinary course of nature ; but by this, that before his 
birth, he va* a celeitiei being, enjoying sujnvme happiness irith 
God." — {Kninol, vol. iii. p. 839.) Fanlus, in his recent work on 
the Gospels, treats this subject at great length, not to say with a 
wearisome tediousness. Me appears unwilling to admit, yet unable 
to deny, the minculom conception of Jesus. He places in a con- 
vincing light the irrefragahle character of the historical narrative, in 
both Matthew and Luke.' He speaks in the moat decided terms of 
the perfect purity and chastity of both Joseph and Mary, and of the 
strict veracity of their tettimtmy. He, somewhat obscurely, seems 
c2 
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one IB the language of a stranger, jnst nov convinced 
of the divine mission of Jesus ; the other, that of 
virulent enemies ; and both would of course speak 
according to the common opinion. A parallel in- 
stance XKXura in Luke," and two still stronger : " but 
they are reasonably interpreted as the style of common 
parlance, on the ground laid by the same Evangelist, 
of Jesus being, " as was supposed, the son of 
Joseph."" 

llie doctrine of the miraculous conception has no 
necessary influence on the determination of the great 

to be labouring to insinuate an idea, which he appears unahle to 
TCnture upon putting into plain words ; namely, that the physical 
effect teas produced an Mary by the power of a most exalted, trans- 
porting spiritualism, the sublimely enraptured feelings of holy dero- 
titm to God, (signified by the term holy tpirit,) combined with her 
firm faith in the prophecies concerning the Messiah ! He likewise 
presumes to ^sign a very important practical object, in the plan of 
providence, for permitting or effecting this extraordinary phseno- 
menon ; " that this commencement of the earthly liffc of our Christ 
must have had the greatest influence upon the manner in which 
from the very fiiat he was treated as an infant, upon the develope- 
ment of his powers of mind, upon his training for the holy object for 
which he was destined, upon the direction which he would volun- 
tarily give to his active energies, (accorcUng to Lu. ii, 40,) and upon 
the relation cf all circumstances that affected him. To us all is 
Jesus the Teacher and Ruler sent by God to bring salvation to man 
[ifer He'dbringende Lehrregent Gottes], not through the undeacribed 
[mjrstery] of his corporal origin, but by the operations of his powerful 
■piritof holiness. Rom. i. 3 ; Heb. ix. 14 ; Markii. 8 ; Lu. x. 21." 
— Exegeluchea Handbueh uber die drei ersten Evangeliett, vol. i. 
p. 113. Heidelberg, 1830—1832, 3 vols, but not completed.^Thia 
is the man who has brought forward so many wild imaginations (of 
the conjuncture of &vourable circumstances, and ttie like,) to explain 
away the miracles of the New Testament ! — Do not his suppositions 
involve more of the miraculous, than any of the facts which he is so 
anxious to get rid of? 

» Chap. iv. 22. " Chap. ii. 41—4^. " Chap. iii. 28. 
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point in the controversy concerning' the person of 
Christ. The preceding observations, therefore) are 
made principally with a view to show how much it 
concema a sincere inquirer afler truth to Be jealous 
of the positive assertions and the style of criticism 
employed by the Calm Inquirer. The proof, how- 
ever, of tlie authenticity of the disputed passages is of 
the more importance, as they' include some texts, 
which we shall hereafter have occasion to consider. 

In this part of the Gospel-history a passage occurs, 
which has been by many regarded as of importance in 
the great question before us. " All this took place, 
in order that the declaration might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the Lord through the prophet : Be- 
hold, the Vii^in shall become pregnant, and sh^ 
bear a son ; and they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which explained, is, God wUh tta."^ This passage 
has been already considered as it stands in the Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah.^' The friendly censure of a respect- 
able journal*^ has called upon me to reconsider the 
sentiments which I had expressed : I have carefully 
done BO ; and have examined the authors to whom 
the reviewer refers, mentioned below ; but am obliged 
to acknowledge that I can discover no sufficient 
grounds for changing my opinion. It stilt appears to 
me that the passage can be proved to be a prophecy 
of the Messiah, in no other than a secondary sense ; 
and tfa&t no argument can be drawn, from the words 
or context, capable of determining whether Emmanuel 
was designed to be a descriptive title, and therefore 

" M«tt. i. 23. " Vol. t pp. 354—870. 

" CongreffoiUmal Magazine, }&tLKlilS19. S^anhemii Dub. Evang, 
Par. I. vsp, xxxiv. Vitnnga Obt. Saer. Lib. V. cap. i.' 
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declaratory of the union of the Divine Nature with the 
human, or a commemorative name, to express and 
celebrate the fact of the divine interposition for the 
sfJvation of mankind. Of die latter class of names, 
there ere many in Scripture, such as Joshua, which sig- 
nifies Jehovah the Saviour ; Elijah, my God Jehovah ; 
Abijah, my Father Jah; Eliah, my God Jah ; Eliatha, 
thou my God. On the position, that the fact of a 
Divine nature in the constitution of the person of the 
Messiah is already established by other evidence, we 
are undoubtedly at liberty to apply the word Em- 
manuel to our Lord and Redeemer as a title directly 
descriptive of himself: but I confess myself unable to 
perceive that it can, by any process of fair criticism or 
conclusive reasoning, be made an independent argu- 
ment." In such cases, however, it is to be remem- 
bered that the secondary sense is the J3nnc/pa/ one in 
the original intention, the great and ultimate design 
of the Holy Spirit, " who ^ake by the prophets."** 

** See Hote [O], at the end of thia Chapter. 

** " — There are kinds of compogition in which an apparent seue 
is presented, which every intelligent reader sees ia onlj an envelope 
for another meaning; and it ia Ihit other meunng whkh is tlie 
aatlKH'*B actoal design, his one and true intention. [_E. g. prorerbt, 
hyperboles, allegories, Sec.'] Bnt there was a pecttUaritj/ in the 
inspired writings of the Hebrews, which could belong to no other 
writings ; became it arose out of the reli^ons and political constitu- 
tion which the'Au^or of truth bad been pleased to confer upon 
them. That con«titutiou was formed upon a principle of subser- 
viency to the spiritual reign of which we have before spoken, the 
progreuiee kingdom of the Messiah. Hence, many descriptions 
occur in the prophetic parts of the OlA Testament which are appB- 
cable to the persons who are their immediate subjects, only in a 
partial and very imperfect manner ; hut which find a complete and 
satisihctory correspondence to Uieir/VU meaning in the Messiah, and 
the new dispensation of which ho is the Head. It is one sense ; it 
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CHAP. I.] NOTES. is 

is one predicate or ccdlecticMi of predioAteB ; bxt^ bj original deiign 
uid comtruction, formed bo as to be fqiplied to two subjects ; to Hie 
first, by antjcipattou snd partially, and to the second in complete 
perfectioa ; the former being the temporary representative and intro- 
ducliDn to the latter." — Due, on the Pri»eipiei ^ Interpretation, « 
tqtplied Ut the Propheeiet, p. £3. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO CHAP. I. 

Note [A], page 5. 

" This is that ' great mystery of godliness, Ood manifested in the 
&aA\-' tbe Kr^; of glory aAer a manuor dlveating himself <tf his 
royal robes, «ad truly patting on tbe fonn of a servant, the Holy 
Ghost ihuning him a. body la the vir^'e womb : not that it was 
tmpoesible to hare made his human nature sinless in the ordinary 
way, though the schools [the scholastic divinee of -the middle ages] 
usually give QtaX reason ; but that, by that miraculous and peculiar 
maimer of birtli, he night be declared more than man ; as being a 
way nkore ocmgruous, both to the greatness of his person and the 
parity of his human nature." — Arebbithop Leighton on <&e Creed, 
Alt. 3. 

" Supposing that Almighty God, by his divine power, had so 
ordered the natter, and so per&ctty sanctified an earthly &ther and 
mother bam all original spot, that the human nature might have 
been transmitted immaculate to him, as well as the Holy Ghost did 
purge that part of the fle^ of the virgin of which the body of Christ 
was made ; yet it was not convenient that that person, that was 
God bksted for e*«r, as well as man, partaking of onr nature, 
should have a ooDceptimi in the same manner as ours ; but different, 
and in some measure c(mformable to the infinite digni^ of his per- - 
son ; which coold not have been, had not a supernatural power and 
a divine person been concerned as an active principle in it. Besides, 
such a birth had not been agreeable to the first promise, which calls 
him the teed of the woman, not of the man ; and so the veracity of God 
had sofiered totae detriment; the teed of the woman. Gen. i. 15, 
only, is set in <^poution to the teed of the serpent. By this manner 
of conception, the holiness of his nature is secured, and his fitneas 
for hia office is suured to us. It is now a pure and unpcdlutcd 
homasity that is the temple and tabernacle of the Divinity." — 
CAomoeifc, on the Power iff God; Worki, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 414. 
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An author whom Uoitamnt commonly, uid very deservedl;, pro- 
fess to hold in high esteem, glances at an argnment in ikvour of ihe 
propriety of" the miraculous conception of Christ," which he wm- 
siders as of great weight ; namely, that the present order of nature 
for perpetuating the human species is " to be considered as one of 
the marks of our present fallen, degenerate state. The mortoli^ of 
the present body, introduced by Adam's sin, would of coarse require 
some such method of propagation as now subsists, though nothing 
of this kind had taken pUce before the Fall ; and therefore it may 
be, that nothing did, or something greatly different from the present 
method." — Hartley on Man, 8to. ed. vol. ii. p. 293. 

Note [fi], page 5. 

If the reader will try the disputed portions of Matthew and Luke, 
by Le Clerc's diagnostic " Aphorisms" on the characters of genuine 
and spurious books, he will find the result to be most salis&ctorily 
affirmative. I subjoin these Aphorisms (from the Art Critka, 
P. III. sect. ii. cap. 2 — 6,) somewhat abridged. 

" 1. If, in the oldest manuscripts, a book is attributed to a diifer- 
ent author from the one whose name has been affixed by later 
editors ; or if, in the oldest copies, it is anonymous ; and if no other 
reason can be alleged in favour of the more modem and common 
attribution — in the first case the modem name is mppotititiout, in the 
latter it is an interpolation. 

" S. If citations from any book occur in ancient writers, which 
are Wanting in the present copies professed to be of the same work ; 
the work, as now existing, is either a different work, or is maliiated. 
If the citations materially differ, there is ground to nupeet the pre- 
sent copy. If the whole be fbund with no variations, or trivial ones, 
the book is genuine, unless other grounds oS suspicion exist. 

" 3. Works not mentioned by any writer of the two or three 
' centuries immediately following, are tpwrimu, or at least liable to 
lutpicion. 

" 4. Books which the more ancient writers rejected, or held to 
be doubtful, can scarcely ever be received on later authori^. 

" 5. A work containing opinions contrary to what the alleged 
writer is known to have constantly defended, especially if they are 
opinions of any importance, is most probably tpurioia ; or, at least, 
it is interpolated. 

" 6. A book gravely asserting impossibilities, &bles, or absurdities, 
or containing marks of ignorance on the subject in hand, cannot be 
received as written by a serious, cmnpetent, and upright author. 
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*' 7. A book in which aDnsroaa exist to opinioni, controvenies, 
fiuts, ot persona, certainly subsequent to the time of the alleged 
viiter ; or irhich has any manifest imitation of a later writei ; is 
«p«rwnu, or at least hUerpolated. 

'* 8. If the style be manifestly diffirent from the Imown ityle of 
fteage, or of the writer; at if there occur words of a lower age, it 
is WTon^y attributed to him. If it is found, by competent exami- 
nation, to be the same as the style of another writer, it ought to be 
attributed to that writer, other considerations being equal. 

" I trust," Bubjoini M. le Clerc, " that these Aphorisms wiD 

be found to be so true and just, that a diligent obserrance of them 
will scarcely ever fail to conduct to a true result. But, clear as they 
are in themselves, it must be confessed that it will require something 
more than a mediocrity of learning to make a safe and correct use 
of them; and that no little time and practice will be needful, to 
acquire the art of applying them with promptitude and success. In 
this respect, however, they resemble all preceptive inslitotes : of 
which, though the propriety and obligation may be very speedily 
made intelligible, yet men not inured to their observance can only 
be brought by time and reflection to an intelligent and cordial aub- 
misuon to them. But here lies the difference ; that, while all men 
are bonnd to be virtuous and observant of moral precepts, no man ia 
obHged to be a critic. Whoever then does attempt the study of this 
difficult art, should well understand what a task he undertakes, and 
by what laws he must be governed: or else he will be a most 
inieUcitoua critic ; and, instead of reaping that high honour which 
men of real emditioQ have obtained from this art, he will become 
contemptible and ridiculous. 

" I think I hear my reader asking me, Whether I myself look for 
any portion of this honour ? — This is really an invidious question ; 
and whatever rejdy I give may be turned against me. I will only 
venture to say, that I do not frofxss this arduous aixl hazardous 
study, though I hi|^y honour those who profess it, and have long 
read their writings with great pleasure, from which perhaps some 
tinge of criticism may have adhered to me." 

Kote [C], page 6. 
" It was a very fhvoorite custom with the Jews to employ terms 
and phrases taken from the Old Testament ; especially when some 
striking points of resemblance really existed between the circum- 
stances of the passage and the new foct to which it was adapted. 
Hence in the Rabbimcal writings the verbs H7& and n?3, and in 
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the New Testament rXqpMO^yai, and nXcofl^yoi, occur in differmt 
acoeptatiom. The oradei and dedaratioiu of the Pn^ets were 
thus said to be fulfiUed and accomflithed, not only when the very 
event occurred which was in the design of the prediction, bnt when 
any thing took place which waa like tiie profhetic (JescrifitUHU which 
liTovgkt lhet» to recoUectioit, or which was in «aj waj a cmi/InaalMM 
n ilbulnUioH of them."— JTvnaf, tom. i. p. 41. 

" Many passages of the Old Testament are introduced [in Hw 
N. T.3 merely on account of some remarkable similarity in the 
circumstaiices or in tlie expression ; as citations in the same way are 
common in all writings, meaning, that is trve in thit tutae, ahicA 
mtcvn tiaewhere in another atnae. So Isa. liii. 4, S, ' He took 
away our diseases,' which denotes the nialadies of the aoul, is 
ifiplied in Matt. viii. 17, to bodily diseases. A similar example ia, 
in John xviii. 9, deduced from the discourse of Christ in chap, 
xvii. 12." Knapp't (des verewigten) Vorleavngm uber die Ckri^- 
Uche Gimbentl^T^ ! vol. ii. p. 136. Halle, 1827. This accom- 
plished divioe and exeellent man, Dr. Geo^ Christian Ksqip, 
Senior Piobsaor of the Theologioal Faculty in tiie United UnircT- 
si^ of Halle and Witbenbei^, died OcL 14, 1625, tet. 72. 

Note [D], page 6. 

lite Calm Inquiivr speaks in a strain of unwarrantable poriliTe- 
neas wben he asserts, that " if the &cts related in the account of our 
Lord's natiTity were bue-'-tfU!. the appearances of Angels, the star 
in the East, tiie visit of the Magi, the massacre of Bethlehem, &c. 
they muff have excited great public attention and expectatJan, and 
covld not have failed to have been noticed by conten^Mirary writefa, 
irtio neverthelesa observe a total ailenoe on the aubject." P. 13. 

The history of Jesna and his fliatMlowenpraents many inatanoet 
of " appearance* of angels," as well as other fitcta oat of die oonraa 
of nature, which were not less remarkable than those recorded of 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, Mary, Joseph, and a company of pnibaUy 
not more than four or five piona shepberds, obscure and poor men. 
Yet will even the scepticism of this author deem them unworthy of 
credit, because they are recorded only by Matthew or Luke, and 
" contemporary historians have observed a total silence" upon them? 

The star was, in all probability, a meteoric flame, visible at no 
great di«tance (otherwise it could not have " stood over" a particu- 
lar house), and becoming extinct when its purpose waa answered. 

The visit of the Magi, probably Persians, (see Hyde de Rei. Vet, 
Pert. Ox. 1700, cap. 31,) was certainly a most remarkable fact: 
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but among the numennu bodks of Rmign Jews who were ficqnentl; 
Tuitiiig Jerusalem, and especially in the pertnihed state of the 
country towards the latter part of Herod's reign, such an occurrence 
might meet with leu attention and be sooner fbrgotten than it 
deserrod. A fact of much more aatonishing magnitude and import- 
ance is related by Matthew in the most brief and unimpasaioned 
manner ; a fact which, so &r as it was known, not only " eonld not 
have &0ed" to excite great attentiou, but must have produced 
impressions the most overpowering and 'alarming ; yet a &ct which 
no " contemporary writer has noticed," and which the Annotator 
on the Improved Version passes over without any mark of doubt or 
difficulty, and without explication. " The sepuh^hrei were opened, 
and many bodies of holy penons who had slept were raised ; and 
coming out ctf the sepulchres, after His resurrection, they entered 
into the holy city, and were made visible to many." MatL zxrii. S3. 

" Josephns makes no mention of the murder of the infants . 

but he also eonsigiu to silence many other facta, (he truth of which 
is indubitable, and which conld not be unknown to him. — Reascma 
may be assigned for this omissoii. Bethlehem was a small town, and 
of litde consideratitHi : the populadon, inclnding the neighbourhood, 
scarcely reached a thousand ; so that the number of male in&nts 

within ibt prescribed «ge could scarcely exceed ten or twelve. 

And this was not the only act of extxeme cruelty that Herod perpe- 
trated. Hence it is very properly observed by yotauu in his 

Chrotwiogia Sacra, p. 159, that, ' After so many instances of crawly 
exercised by Herod in Jerusalem and thtou^oat all Jndea ; after 
his having murdered so majiy of his own duldren, of his wives, his 
nearest relatdves, and his friends, it would not appear a very great 
niatter to order the execution of the children of one town or village 
and its' adjacent (^ountry ; a massacre which in a very small place 
could not he extensive, since not all the children, but the males ^one, 
and of them such tmly as were under two years old, were cut off.' " — 
Kvinol, vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 

It should also be considered that, exciting Josephus, there are 
no contemporary writers extant, nor do we even know that any 
ever existed, frtun whom a reference to these fiuts oould be expected. 

Note [E], page 10. 

'* In the Gospel which is in use among them (bearing the name 

of Matthew, but which is not the whcde in the fullest form, but on 

the contrary is characterised by spurious additions and curtailments, 

and they call it the Hebrew Gotpel,) it it declared ; ' There was a 
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man whoae nsine wu Jeana, and be ww aboot Oiirty jean of age, 
who chose vu. And he came into Capemaom, and entered into Qm 
house of Simon who wai sumamed Peter ; and he opened his mouth 
and said. As I was coming by the lake of Tiberias, I chose J<dui and 
James the sons of Zebedee, and Simon, and Andrew, and TbaddKua, 
and Simon Zelotes, and Judas Iscariot ; and thee, Matthew, I called, 
sitting at the receipt of custom, and thou fbOowedst me. You there- 
fore, I appoint to be twelve Apostles, ibr a testimony unto Israel. 
And John was baptizing, and the Pharisees and all Jerusalem came 
out unto him, and were baptized. And John had his clothing of 
liaiael's hair, and a leathern girdle about bis loins ; and his food was 
wild honey, of which the taste was that of ""aiP", as a sweet cake 
in oil.'" 

Alter the passage cited before as the commencement of the Ebionite 
Gospel, and " after much matter besides," Epiphanius aays, " it 
proceeds thus : 

" ' When the people were baptized, Jesus also caroe and was bqw 
tized by John. And as he come up from the water, the heavens 
were c^ned, and he saw the Holy Spirit of God, in the Ibrm of a 
dove, descending and coming upon him. And a roice came from 
heaven, saying. Thou art mj beloved Son ; in thee I am well 
pleased. And again, This day have I begotten thee. And imme- 
diately a great light shone around thfO place. John, beholding him, 
■aid to him. Who art thou. Lord ? And again a voice came to him 
from heaven, This is tny beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
And then John, &]ling down before him, said, I beseech thee. Lord, 
b^tize thou me. But he forbad him,' saying. Let alone, for thus it 
is proper that all things should be fulfilled.' "—Efiphanii Op. torn. i. 
pp. 1S7, 138. 

Note [F], page 18. 
Many modem interpreters understand " the tabernacle" in these 
passages as signi^ing the heavenly state. Yet these writers molu 
" the sanctoary" also to signify the same object ; thus confounding 
two very distinct images. The pn^riety of the figures, the argument 
<tf the connexion, and the frequent use of mc4>^ >ml VK^vufm to denote 
the human body (2 Cot. v. 1 — 4; 2 PeL i. IS, 14, anA. this use of 
at least atnyot is common in Greek writers ; see Wetotdn on 2 Cor. 
V. 1, and Schteumeri Lex.) satisfy me of the justness of the inter- 
pretation of Calvin, Grotius, James Cappel, Br. Owen, &c. It is do 
objection that in Heb> x. 20, " the veil" is the symbol of the 
Hesiifh'B human n*ture : for the veil, as one of the boundaries of 
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the Uberaade, in a natnral sense belonged to it ; and the passage 
relates b> our Lord's death, bo that the eeU is very fitly introduced, 
marking the transition out of life into another state. A further 
argument that our Lord's human body is here meant, arises from 
the antitheBia to " the hlood of goats and bullockg," and the position 
of" hia own blood," which may be viewed as exegetical of tiie sub- 
ject first mentioned ; each of the liiree members having Si&. 

The text was partially quoted above, for the sake of presenting 
alone the clauses on which the argument rests. It is proper here 
to insert it at length. The reader will observe the apposition of 
" the tabernacle" and the " blood." 

" But Christ, liaving presented himself a High-Priest of the 
blessings to come, through the greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, (that is, not of this creatirai,) and not through 
the hlood of goats and calves, but throng his own blood, entered 
once [i. e, once for ever, never to be repeated,] into the sanctuary, 
liaving acquired eternal redemption." 

Qrodns's note is so judicious and satisfactory that it deserves to 
be insetted. 

" The design oi the writer is to declare that Christ entered the 
hi^est heavens through his sufferings and death. To keep np the 
comparison with the high-priest under the law, his object is to 
declare that Christ etUered through hia body and blood ; for the body 
ia very properly put by metonymy fbr bodily tvfferingi ; and it is 
common in all languages to use the term blood to denote death, as 
death fbllowB upon any very copious effusion of blood. Yet he does 
not expresa the body by its proper word, but uses a symbolical 
description suitable for carrying on the comparison, as I have 
observed above. The Hebrews were accustomed to call the body a 
tabernacle : and from them the disciples of Pythagoras deduced the 
eo^resnon, as I have said on the Wisdom of Sol. ix. 15, and 2 Cor. v. 
1—4. In particular the body of Christ is called a temple, on 
account of the indwelling divine energy: John ii. 21. Here this 
body ia said to be " not made with hands," and the writer explains 
his meaning by adding, " that is, not of this creation," understanding 
by creation the usual order of nature ; as the Jews apply the Tal- 
mudical term Beriah [creation, any thing created]^: for the body of 
Christ was conceived in » supernatural manner. In this sense he 
properly employs the term not made aith hands, because in the 
Hebrew idiom any thing is said to be made with hands which is 
brought to pass in the ordinary course of.nature. See ver. 24, and 
Mark xiv. 58 ; Acts vii. 48 ; xvii. 24 ; Eph. ii. U. The Propheta 
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freqnendj ^re to idola the ^ipeQatlon wtade trntt AMwb, m tlie 
c^ipodte to any thing diTine." — Grolii Aiuwt. in Heb. be. 11. 

Note [a], page 32. 
" Matt. i. 23, 23. The ibllowing are evidently the words, not of 
the angel, but of the evan^list, referring hia Jewish readert to the 
0. T. in order to tfaow them, that this new thing [Jer. xxxi. 22,] 
at the ovtset of the glad tidings, waa already prepared finr in their 
aacred greund of &ith. Yet he does not take np any aing^ or 
detached eirramstance, for, in relation to snch, diicrepancie* would 
present themselvea, (e. g. the child which Mary bore was called Jesus, 
sot Imnunnel,) bnt the entire lehole of the transaction ; and this 
annrered to t^ prophecy. The Lord himself is here presented aa 
Ae tffciant aaue (iwo, as in ver. 20, U, denoting the source or first 
■pring of an action ;) and the pn^bet merely the mediate M^an of 
the action ; fbrSta, in (xmtradialdnctionfromvirD, signiflea the instrn- 
ment 6y tnearu of which any thing is effected. — With respect to the 
meaning of the phrase tva or Svmt nXtjpntdf {that it miffht be fiUfiiled,) 
which is nsed with a characteristic frequency by Matthew, it is, in 
the first place, very erideat that the N. T. writers themaelTea under- 
atood it in the obTious and literal sense : and, in the same plain 
comprehension of meaning, irXi^poiweai (to beJulJiUe^ to convey the 
idea that something, which had at a past time been promised or 
engaged for as to take place infiawe, ia now brought into a pregeni 
aeulenee ; ao that rXirpoDoAoi always presufi^Mees a promise or predic- 
tion as having gone before. He conjtnction i wi cannot be b-analeted 
eebaticaX^, >o that, aa if it merely designated the sequent event ; 
bnt it mnst be taken telicalty, a« expressing the design, tn order that. 
Id the whole phrase the deeigned character of the effect is clearly 
prominent ; to which idea the verb itself necessarily leads. There- 
fore the elUpsis to rovro yiyoytr (thit mu done) may be sullied by 
iiroTeu Kvpiov {by the Lord;) since that which took place cannot be 
regarded as a matter of accident. The form of expression is, by 
some interpreters, allowed to have its simple, proper, grammatical 
meaning, only where, in their judgment, prophecies strictly so 
ealled are adduced from the O.T. ; but where this does not appear to 
them to be the case, they attach a wider meaning to the [rfirase, 
thus ; the occurrence was such, that such or such words of the O. T. 
might very suitably be applied to it. In support of this method of 
explaining, it is urged that ira is used echatically in the N. T. 
I admit that this is the case in some passages, as John vii. 23, and 
iz. 2, though Fiitxiche, in his CommetUary on Matthew, p. 49, and 
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in Us Exenrmt I., AtnAn tUe. Y«t, lee whst he Miye npoa HstL 
xiii. IJL But, beeaoM !wt nuiy be to lued, it dow not foUow tiutt it 
rmi* be lo in taj pawage. Tbi> peculiar phraae, which is of con- 
sUat oceturence in the N. T., can hare only twe and the ume 
meaning in all the places in which it ie used. An appeal to the 
nnivmal cMtcnn of applying passages of the O. T. to fd^ecta alto- 
gether alien from their propei refeieace aa shown in their connexion, 
CMinot be allowed to be arailable ; ibr we cannot think thitt the 
saeved writen vomld have accommodated to themselves a prsctica 
both Bbaurd and pemicioiu, and which was reallj a perverting o^ ike. 
word of God, Snch it really would have been ; and had thoee 
sacred writen followed that practice, they must also hiBve received 
the principle on which it retted, namely, that the Scdpture haa 
nnlimited meanings, «nd that it may therefore be applied to all 
poaaible relations and circHmetaacea. The rabbinical authwa made 
their aj^heationa of Scriptuiei, even the most pi^koateroiu, iqK« 
this prinoiple ; and in pnnnance of their view of the all-sided 
relation of the boly writings, they bdieved every one of the applicft- 
ti<»is which they made, to be an actual fulfilment of the written 
word. In my opinion, it ia only a doctrinal prejudice tk^ has 
given oocaucm to the style of e^lanalion ^uch deviates flrom the 
plain grammatical meaiung of the jduase, " that itmight be fulfilled." 
It was conacientianaly bdieved that, in the N. T. passages out of tl^ 
O. T. are cited, aa prophecies, which in their original connexion ate 
not prophecies at all : therefore, to prevMit its appearing as if tlie 
N. T. writers had cited out of the O. T. passages as prtqiheciee 
which really contain no pvopheey, reeonne was had to llie way of 
exjdanatjon which I have mentioned. Only then let the difficult 
be taken ont of the way, and there will be no occaekm for departing 
from the pmimate sense of the words. Mow the difficult ia taken 
away by admitdi^, in the O, T. prophecies, a twofold reference ; 
in the inferi<H:, to an object immediately present ; in a siqwrior, to 
a future object. With this admission, we can always maintain the 
one reArence ; the proximate, simple, grammatical, literal sense ; 
and, at the same time, comprehending the other, ascribe to the 
citations in the X. T. their full meaning as prophedeg. Jtit a part 
cf the peeitMar intention and constitution of the Scriptures, that 
the^i/eandietn^ofthe O. T. is a mirror of the N. T. life; and that 
all the lines of the religious ideas and institutioiu of the O. T. unite 
expressly in the person of Christ, as the chief object presented in the 
N.T. 

" This universal character of the O. T. is expressed in the paasago 
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(In. Tii. 14,) bere cited. The proxiinate, grammatical and literal 
•eiue necesaarilf reqnirea a reference to an object actually present, 
as the virgin who waa to bear the Immanuel, was presented by (be 
prophet to king Ahaz as a sign. A reference to the Mesaiah, to be 
bom of a vir^ some centuries after, appears totallj inapplicable to 
the occasion. Under the word virgin (rapdiyot, ^7^ an unmarried 
female, in itself indeed different from rOVI^ whch neceiaarily eignifies 
pure Tirgini^ ; but HD^V may, bere it>niMt,beunder8toodof avirgin 
in the strict and proper sense :) under this word, the mind most 
natonQ; recurs to the betrothed tpoute of the prophet, designated in 
Im. viii. 3, by the feminine termination to the word signifying 
Isaiah's own office, meaning therefore the wife of the propbeL 
Urns the paasage obtuns the plain and natural sense, that Isaiah 
presented aa a sign to Ahas, this series of &cts, that bis now only 
betrotbed spouse, but who was soon to be his wife, would have a aoa, 
of the name laimanuel ; and that, before this child shonld come to the 
unuJ early developement of faculties (tbat is, in two or three years,) 
the promises now made would be fulfilled. So king Ahas had given to 
him a sign which was immediate and inteli^iile ; while yet the birth 
of the Immanuel bad its wpertor reference to the Messiah, in whom 
it acquired its fulfilment in a far higher and deeper sense, he being 
bom of a rirgin aa a ngn to the unbelieving world, represented in 
Ahab. This explication wdl suits die whide [dan of the symbolical 
names which Isaiah gave to his wms. A complete series of tenti- 
nenti and /acts, at especial importance to him in the then existing 
circumstances, was represented fay the names of his children ; Shear- 
jashab, Maher-shalal-hasbbaa, and Immanuel. Thus, connecting 
the names of hia children, be formed the circle of ideas in which his 
apirit BO actively moved.' Such a method of conveying instruction 
is perfectly in unison with the plan of speaking by actioiu which was 
one of the peculiar characters of the prophetic office : and thus also 
the evangelist Matthew had the ground ^ perfect right to apply the 
occurrence, the birth of an Immanuel, to the birth of Christ." — 
OUbauten't Commentar. ai. d, N, T. vol. i. pp. 51 — 54. Koniga- 
berg, 1830. 

> Meaning, I prenune, that the three nim«a would form > wntance, u a pre- 
diction of the deliTetuice of Ahu ind hii people from their great nationil 
dangers j q. d. Fetr not, th; country ihall not be long oppressed; the piiioDen 
*hill be reteued, a rtmnamt Aall rrlura i because God it mlh ut ; — uid thou ahalt 
retiliite and be indeiniiifled, therefore AoMn te M« jpoU, guicjl Is lAe pr^. Dr.O. 
rnuit also have nippmed that Sheai-jaahub waa the aan of laaiah b; a fbrnter 
wifE, or hia acheme Uls at once to the ground. 
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CHAP. II. 



>N THE EVIDENCE RELATIVE TO THE PBBBON OF THE CI 
WHICH MAY BE DERIVED FROM THE OFFICE AND THE ■ 
MONT op JOHN THE BAPTIST. 



Lute i. If — IT. " For he ahilt be great in the presence of the Lord ; — and 
" nuuiy of the childreo of Iirael ibii\ he turu unto the Lord Iheir God : uid he 
" ahall go beGiie hia preaenee in the gpiiit uid power of Btq>h,-lo turn Ihe hesrti 
" of &then to children, and tbe disobedient ta the wiadom of the righteoua, and to 
■' mslie read; for Ihe Lord a prepared people." — Ter. 43. " And ohence ia thig to 
" me, that the mother of my Lord should come unto me?" — Ver. 76. "And, thou, 
" child, shalt be called. Prophet of the Uost High i for thou ahalt go befbre the 
■" preience of the Lord, (o prepare his ways." 

Matt. iii. 3. " This ia he who -was spoken of by Isaiah the Prophet, saying, A 
" voles of one, proclaiming in the wilderness, Prepare je the way of the Lord ! 
" Uake ye straight bia patha t" — Ven.ll, 12. " I indeed baptiie you with water, 
" unto repentance : but He who ia coming after me ii more mighty than I, whose 
" sandals I am not worth; to carry. He will faaptiic you with the Holy Spirit 
" and fire. Whose bn is in bla hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse his com- 
" floor; and be will gather his wheat into Qje.granaly, but the stiaw he will bom 
" witli unquenchable fire." 

Jofan i. 29, 30—34. " Behold the Lamb of Ood, who beaieth away the sin of 
" the world 1 This ia he concerning whom I a^. After me cometh a man who has 
" became before me; for he was prior to me.i — ^ And I ha™ seen, and have teati- 
" S«d that thii is the Son of Ood." 

Among the peculiarities which distiDguish the most 
perfect dispensation of revealed religion, was the fact 
that its Author and Ilnisher was introduced to his 
work of mercy to man, by a special harbinger. No 
such preparation had divine wisdom judged necessary 
to any preceding disclosure of truth or authority. 
' See Note [A], at the end of this Chapter. 

VOL. II. D 
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34 ON THE PERSON OP CHRIST. [BOOK III. 

This honour was reserved till God should " bring* the 
Krat-B^otten into the world." 

This is a circumstance eminently fitted to awaken 
expectation. It marks importance in the event, and 
dignity in the Person for whose approach such prepa- 
ration is made. This impression is strengthened when 
we observe, that this arrangement was a particular 
topic of prophecy ; and that, not the Soverdgn only, 
but his servant and herald likewise, was expressly 
predicted. 

When a sincere inquirer has duly reflected upon 
this, let him take up the terms of the declaration ; 
let him examine the form of the proclamation ; but 
let him leave out of his mind the designation of the 
peraon announced. " He shall go before his presence. 

Thou shalt be called, Prophet of . Thou shalt 

go before the presence of ■. A voice of one 

proclaiming. Prepare ye the way of !** Let it 

be imt^ned that these were lacunse in every existing 
copy ; and that, in the remediless absence of all criti- 
cal authority, we were reduced to fill them up by 
conjecture. Would it not, in such case, be deemed 
one of the most safe and certain of conjectural read- 
ings, to supply " THE Messiah," or some equivalent 
term ? Would not all men consent in this supple- 
ment ? Would not the most scrupulous acquiesce in 
it, as indisputably justified, and even required, by the 
sense and the connexion ? 

But there is no chasm. We have the words, com- 
plete, and no tme disputes their authenticity. The 
Sovereign thtts announced and introduced, is the 
Lord God of. Israel, the Most High, the Lord 
Jehovah of the Prophets, Can honesty of interpre- 
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tatiqn require any more ?* Ib not the obedience of 
faith, which is the characteristic of every real Christian, 
satisfied, that the Chriet, whom John proclaimed in 
the wildemesB, is God Jehovah, the Most High ? 
The language of Elizabeth implies that she had so 
understood the prophecy of her husband; and that 
the flame spirit of faith was given to her, by which she 
saw in the child to be bom of Mary, him whom she 
owned as her Lord. Indeed, it is expressly recorded 
that, on this occasion, " Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy SpiriL" 

The feitbiul herald proclaimed the dignity of his 
Lord and Master, not only by declaring that he was 
greater and mightier than himself, but by giving 
instances of the exertion of his power. John had 
baptized by the symbolical use of water : the Messiah 
was actually to confer the blessing thus signified, that 
divine influence which would produce and nourish all 
piety and religion ; " He will baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit." According to the lowest hypothesis 
which at all admits of divine influences upon the 
human mind, for the purposes of restoration to holiness 
and happiness, the power to confer those influences 
can belong to no merely human being. However, the 
generality of Unitarians, denying any such influences, 
understand the phrase as denoting only the commu- 
nicatii^ of divine knowledge, by outward instruction; 
and to them this argument may be of little weight. 
But it will not be equally easy to elude the other parts 
ef Ae declaration, which attribute to Chrut the inward 
scrutiny and unerring decision of human character, 
the purgation of the church, the protection of the 
' See Note [B], at the end of thii Chapter. 

d2 
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36 ON THE PERSON OP CHRIST. [^BOOK 111. 

upright, and the infliction of judgments upon the 
impenitent. The baptism with fire, and other parts 
of the description, correspond with one of the usual 
scripture metaphors for expressing the infliction of 
divine judgments for the sins of men.' Both the 
right and the power to inflict such punishments, are, 
according to the uniform testimony of the sacred 
word, among the exclusive prerogatives of the Supreme 
Being.* 

The resemblance between John and Elijah was to 
be so great, that he was described as coming " in the 
spirit and power" of that great Israelitish prophet, 
and was predicted as even another Elijah. The stem 
integrity, the independent and occasionally recluse 
mode of life, the simple and austere manners, and the 
bold reproving of royal criminals, which distinguished 
Elijah, were also conspicuous in John. But the capi- 
tal circumstance in Elijah's character was his testimony 
against polytheism, and his recalling his countrymen 
to the achnowledgment and worship of the One and 
Only God. What shall we find corresponding with 
this, in the character and ministry ot John? His 
great, and strictly speaking his single, object was to 
bear testimony that Jesus was the Messiah, and invite 
his countrymen to receive him : and &is office is 
explicitly described thus ; " Many of the children of 
Israel shall he turn unto the Lord their God." Now, 
if that Messiah were God, the correspondence is made 
complete in the chief particular : but if not, it fails 
where we should moat expect it to hold. As a colla- 

' See especially Exod. xr. 7 ; Job xxi. IB ; Ps. i. 4 ; Toa. v. 24 ; 
Ijtvi. 16, 24. 

* See Note [C], at the end of this Chiq>ter. 
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tend and indirect evidence, this appears to me to have 
great weight. 

It may be asked whether John himself understood 
that such was the nature of his office, and the amount 
of his testimony. I answer, that there does not appear 
to be any reason for supposing him to have been, in 
that respect, in different circumstances from those of 
preceding prophets. Though " the Spirit of Christ 
was in them, testifying before" concerning him, it is 
evident that they did not, and that by the nature of 
the case they coiild not, entertain other than indis- 
tinct ^prehensions of the subjects on which they deli- 
vered the oracles of God. It was essential to the 
scheme of prophecy, that it should not be " of self- 
solution i"^ that is, that it could not be explained from 
itself, by any scrutiny of its own terms, till light should 
be cast upon it by the event. The testimony of John, 
clear as it is rendered to us by the subsequent deve- 
lopements of the gospel, might to himself be clouded 
with much obscurity ; for he, like the other prophets, 
uttered not the dictates of his own judgment, genius, 
or conjecture ; hut spake what he had in charge from 
God to deliver. Neither can the subsequent hesita- 
tion of John' be admitted as any bar to our interpre- 
tation of the testimony which be was inspired to bear. 
We have do reason to think that he was raised above 
the current opinion of his countrymen, that the reign 
of the Messiah would be established with temporal 
authority and power, ezerdsed for the vindication of 
the injured and the deliverance of the oppressed ; and 
that his righteous dominion would greatly consist in 

> 2 Pet. i. 20. ' See Matt. xi. 3. 
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such deeds of honour. That John should hare heen 
eo long the victim of unprincipled cruelt}^ ; and appa* 
rently neglected, and even abandoned, by the very 
person to whom he had borne witness, and hia fidelity 
to whom had been the occasion of his present suffer- 
ings ; were circumstances to put the strongest faith to 
the severest trial. Those must know little of human 
nature who think it impossible for doubts to arise 
under such pressing difficulties. But his message to 
Jesus may be justly regarded as the utterance of com- 
plaint and remonstrance, rather than of serious doubt: 
" If thou art indeed the Hope and Deliverer of Israel, 
why dost thou permitthine enemies to triumph? Why 
dost thou forsake thy feithful messenger, and leave him 
to pine in chains and misery ?" ' 

But, in this very message of embarrassment and de- 
spondency, we find an important circumstance of refe- 
rence to prophecy : *' Art thou He that should come," 
— o epxoM^vos, the coming one ? Now this was a part 
of the descriptions of the Messiah occurring in the Old 

Testament : the Shiloh that should come, -God, 

who would come and save, the Adonai Jehovah, 

who would come to feed his flock, the Lord, who 

would suddenly come to his temple, the Angel of the 
covenant.* — The Messiah, in the estimation of John, 
was distinctively the cominff one ; but the prophetic 

' " 2v cl o ipjfoiuvoe, q enpoi- jrpoaloKii[uy ; j, e. Tu ita Bgia 'quasi 
non tia Hesnas, qnaii aJitu exspectandiu lit!" — Borger de Con- 
tUaOi Jet* ChrM Indole, p. 137. Leyden, 1816. 

* " Facta DJminim cum veteribus de Christo oraculk apertiaaitne 

congrnenda. lUe de quo Terbnm illud teniendi umrpavit Jacobus, 

Gen. xlix. 10, et Esub, xxxv. 4." Grotin* in loc. — Isa. xl. 10. 
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passages which speak of the great expected advent, 
connect it with plain attributionB of the names of Deity 
to that Coming One. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO CHAP. II. 

Note [A], page 33. 
Great difflcolty hangB upon the traiulation and interpretation of 
this sentence, repeated irom Teiw 15 and 27. The common version 
«iKt some other high authorities, among whom are Chrysostom and 
Theophjiact (among the ancients, and, probably, the generality of 
modem interpreters) give an easy sense : " he is before me in 
dignity, for he was before me in time." But I apprehend that it 
caimot be sustained with Bu£Scient evidence, because cprpixrBtv 
never, in the LXX., the Apocrypha or the New Testament, or in 
classical usage, is applied to rank, but only to local lituation and to 
tttM, Newcome renders te iftwpoaSiv fum yiyovtv, " who goeth 
before me :" but this construction cannot be put upon the words. 
The Calm Inquirer adopts " has got before me, for he was my prin- 
cipal :" and he approves the interpretation of Uie late Rev. Newcome 
Cappe, of York, " He who set out after me, whose harbinger I was, 
ifiTpovdzy funi yiyonv, has overtaken and passed me in the career. 
The idea is taken from the reladon of the harbinger to the prince 
whom he precedes." — Calm Inq. p. 8&. The precise meaning of 
yiyoya is, / ha»t become, i. e. I have come into a state in which I 
was not before ; which certainly may be well rendered by the collo- 
quial phrase, / have got into the state or relation in question. A 
single instance occurs in the LXX. 2 Chron. xiii. 13. " Jerobosm 
tnmed the ambuscade to come upon him from behind, and he got 
before Judah, (iylvtro ifx-xpooGiv TMa.)" On the other band, the 
phrase usually refers to time. It is the ordinary expression when 
the kings of Judah and Israel are characterised as better or worse 
than those who had " been before them, (oi yev6fuvoi lfiTpoaB$y 
tdmm") 8 Kings xvi. 2S, &c. See also Ecclesiastes i. 10, 16 ; ii. 7 ; 
i*. 16. But the phrase more exactly occurs in S Kings Hi. 12. " No 
one like tiiee has been before thee, {i/t int ob yiyonv iforpoMr 
nv)" and in ver. 13, " A man like thee has not been, (ov yiyony 
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m^ Sfiotdc vol.)" ThoB it would Eq>pear, that the genend cnrrent 
of example and analogy obliges us to underBt&nd the phrcise, in the 
passage under consideration, as referring to time fait. 

Undoubtedly rpHroc is of common occurrence in the sense of 
chief or principal ; but that is always when eminence in & class or 
Bpecifled denomination is intended. So it is twice used in the LXX. 
to signify the chief prieit, (4 Kings xxr. 18 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 20,) 
and so we haTe, the chief of the caplaim, (1 Chron. li. 11,) the 
king's principal friend, (ib. xxvii. 33,) the chief commandmeni, 
(Matt. »ii. S8,) the beit robe, (Luke iv. 22,) the chief city of a 
district, {Acts xri. 12,) the chief perum of the island, (ib. xxviii. 7,) 

and a chief of sinners, (1 Tim. i. 15, 16.) But our instance is 

not on a par with any of these : and indeed examples of the same 
construction are extremely rare in Greek writers. There are, so &r 
as I con discover, none in the LXX. or the Apocrypha ; sjod the 
only one in the New Testament is in this same book, John xv. IB, 
" If the world hate you, know that it hath hated me before you, 
(ifii TpvTop i/fiuv.)" Another instance occurs in Athenceus, (ed. 
Sehteeiffhceveer, vol. v. p. 284,) IIPOTH li lupifrtu ^ *(pl roEc iriijac 
Kiyifaie THS iiii ritr x«f>^v. *' The movement with the feet was 
invented before that vrith the hands." Another b in Chariton, (ed. 
d'OrviUe, Amst. 1750, p. 85,) A£T « HPOTON TON AOFDN 
StayraQ «a|Mivni rove ovayi-'atouc iv rq Sixp. " It is requisite that, 
before the pleadings, all the relations sltonld be present at the trial." 
The learned editor, in his note on this passage, refers to John i. 15, 
as an instance of the same conslTacti<Hi : and he cites a passage 
from (he Fragments of Manetho (lib. i. 330, collected by James 
Oronovins, Leyden,1698,) in which occurs yttv^ropa Tpwrov/ti^'poc, 

" the father before the mother." Hoogeveen refers John i. IS, 

and IV. 18, to the use of the superlative for a comparative, in which 
case it also governs a genitive. (Not in Tiyer. de IHiotiam. Cap. III. 
Sect. ii. Reg. 11.) Bos and Schwebelins maintain that in these 
constructions there is an ellipsis of the preposition rpi to govern the 
genitive : " H/mStoc fiov pro rpQroc vd jcpdrtpos ayxi fiov. {EUipset 
Gracte, sub pnep. irptf.) 

Another objection to this interpretation of rpOros hes in the tense, 
of the verb, which, upon this hypotheds, could not have been ^y, 
but must have been in the present, " he is my principal." 

The very learned and judicious Morus, however, does not shrink 
from this embarrassment; for he renders the two clauses, "me 
anteit, quia erat reverS pnestantior me :" and the Oenevese version 
of 1805 boldly attaches to each of the e^tressions the idea of dignity i 
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" un honune qui m'a €t& pr^fSre, parce qu'il etait pliu excellent que 
moi." But the impartiality of philological evidence will not allow 
lu, in either ot the cases, to turn the words from the idea of time. 
KuincS takea £n in the sense of aertainlj/, trtdg, otsweMi/, as it is 
occasi<uiaUy tued by the LXX. to render the Hebrew particles ^ 
and )9^. " SimpUcior," he says, " omnino, et orstionis seriei con- 
venientior, bs9C est : Qui post me muniu Jtiutn auipicatunts ett, ante 
mt fitit, eerie prior me /uit : repetitm' aliis verbis eadem sententia 
qtue prscessit, quo fortius incolcetur :" " By for the more simple 
interpretation, and the more agreeable to the connexion, b this, 
He aho ihall enter an iiiM o^ce after me, existed before me ; MturedU/ 
he vat before me. The sentiment is repeated in other words, to 
prodoce a stronger impression." (Comment, in Libroi Hist, N. T. 
vol. iii. p. 120.) Wetstein'g opinion is not dissimilar. He considers 
the final clause as a clearer and explanatory declaration of the pre- 
ceding. Le Clerc, Rosenmiiller sen., Tittmann, Liicke, Tholuck, 
and Otshanseu support the interpretation. 

A difficulty, however, of another kind exists in this interpretation. 
The assertion of priority of time cannot be understood as if Jesus 
were older than John ; for he was younger, and had it been other- 
wise, the thing was altogether trivial. It must then be referred, as 
is observed by Tittmann, Kuinol, and other critics just mentioned, 
to the preexistenee of the Messiah. But the text is expressly, 
" After me cometh a man." We are tfaeu in a dilemma. Either 
we must understand the predicate in a sense contrary to the rules of 
language : or we most suppose that the Christ is called a man 
(though the reference is to his superior and preexistent nature), by a 
natural and easy catachretie, a figure extremely frequent in the flow 
of speech ; so that ihe sentiments may be thos expressed ; * A man 
is following me, as if he were my disciple and inferior ; but, notwith- 
standing his circumstances of humiliation, he really existed before 
his human birth.' Or the expreasion maybe referred to another 
kind of tropical diction, the enailage; and this would undoubtedly 
have been Dr. Owen's method of solution, according to the principle 
which he thus lays down : " Sometimes" the person of Christ " being 
denominated from one nature, the properties and acta of the other 
are assigned to it. So, ' They cmcifled the Lord of glory.' He is 
the Lord'of ^ory, on account of his divine nature only ; and thence 
ia his peraon denominated, when he is said to be crucified, which waa 
ih the human nature only. So, on the other side, ' The Son of 
man who is in heaven.' The (JenoisiitaJton of the person is from the 
btunan natiue only ; .' dte Son of man :' that [property] ascribed 
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to it wu with respect onto the drritte nature only : ' who ia in 
keaven.'" — Oh the Ptriott of Chritt, ch^. xriii. 

Thui, on both sides difflcnlties press ; and for this rcuon no con- 
dusion is drawn from this port of John's testimony, in the obserra- 
tions above submitted to the reader's judgment. 

Note [B], page 35. 
Luke i. 17. Avroc rpocXnimnu ivinriov avrov. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that any principle but a dishonest subserviency to h3rpothetis, 
could have dictated Uie following translations of this most plain and 
unambiguous clause ; " ' He will lead the way in the sight of God.' 
Wakefield, with whom Archbishop Newcome agrees." Cahn. Inq, 
p. 218. " He sh^ go before [Christ] in the si^t [of the Lord 

God.]" — /flq>r. Ters. Upon men who can thus Mt at defiance 

all critical integrity, reasoning and remonsbating would be thrown 

To evade the argument from this passage, the writer adopts two 



1. He flies to his assumption of " the doubtful authenticity of this 
story." To refute this opinion, we have adduced evidence in Uie 
preceding cb^>ter. 

3, He adds, " Tiiongh strictness of construction warrants the 
^>plicatJon of the pronoun him to the antecedent Ood, yet as the 
phrase ' Lord our Goi,' is never applied to Christ in the New Testa- 
ment, no Jew would ever think of such an application of the words- 
John was the forerunner of the Lord their God by being the fore- 
runner of Jesus, the great messenger of God to mankind." Pp. 
217, 218. To these gratuitous assertions we n^j : 

(1.) That strictness and even fairness of construction not only 
" wanrants," as he is forced to allow, but neeeuitatei, the rdereace 
of the pronoun to the antecedent. Gob. 

(2.) That the assumption which follows, is a gross beg^ng of the 
question. The sequel of this inquiry will perhaps enable us to 
determine whether, if not verbally the same, yet equivalent phrasea 
are not applied to Christ in the New Testament. For the moment, 
however, let the reader compare two clauses in the solemn and 
beautifiil passage which concludes the book of Revelation, chap, 
xxii. 6 — 20. " The Lord, the God of the spirits of the Prophela, 
hath sent liis angel to show unto his servants the things which must 
come lo pass shortly." " I, Jesus, have sent mine uigel to testify 
unto you these things." vers. 6, 16. 

(3.) That no Jew, if he knew bow to construe grammatically the 
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words before htm, eonld avoid perceiving, that such an t^licadon 
of them was the intention of the writer, whether it might comport or 
not with hifl own previous opinirais. But we have before foimd suffi- 
cient evidence, that the apj^caljon of these and other dcMgnations 
of Dniy, to the Messiah, was not nnknovrit or unauthorized among 
the Jews contemporary' with the Apos^ee. 

(4.) That the Inquirer's closing sentence, meant as an interpreta- 
tion, is a gratuitous assertion, destitute of proof, and contrary to the 
fair and legitimate use of language. 

Note [C], page 86. 

" He wiD commence his religion vrith a more powerful baploam 

than I. 1 have only water, but be hath a twofold baptism. He 

will baptize with the Holy Spirit ; t. e. he will pour out, in the 
richest abundance, the supernatural gifts of the Holy Spirit, namely 
prophecy and miracles, (which took place on the remarkable pente- 
coet ;) and those who reject him he wilt plunge into a sea of fire. 
The temple, Jerusalem, and almost the whole land of Jndtea, became 
literally the ]M«y of the flames : thoo^ the term^re, in this place, 
may ec|aally comprehend all the righteous punishments which the 
Messiah should inflict." — MichaeU» Anmerk. z. Matt. iii. 11. 

" If we compare the expressions in vers. 10 and 12, we can 
scarcely have a doubt that the baptitm with fire signifies the awfUl 
punishments which the Messiah will infliet upon the wicked. Sdin 
shows why he describes the Messiah as much greater than himself. 
He (says the Baptist) who will enter upon hia oflice after me, will 
not only bestxrw excellent gifts on men, but, as their Lord, vrill chas- 
tise the disobedient ; while I, his unworthy subject and servant, can 
only bind men to reformation by the solemn rite of baptism, and 

thus prepare the way for him as the Messiah. Ver. 12. 'The 

sense is. He accurately discriminates the good and die wicked, for 
he sees throu^ the inmoat recesses of the mind." — RotenmHtler bt 
Matt. iu. 11, 13. 
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CHAP. III. 



OF tEivs CHRrsT 



It entered into the scheme of dirine wisdom that, 
while the Meseiah was actually sojourning among men, 
and was pursuing the preliminary objects of hb mis- 
sion, the truth concerning his person and offices, and 
other] characteristics of hie dispensations, should be 
gradually and slowly unfolded. He himself lay in 
deep obscurity, during all but a very short period 
of his life. After be had begun his public labours, 
it was long before he unreservedly and openly de- 
clared himself to be the Messiah. Till towards the 
end of his course, he rarely made this avowal but in 
private, and to those who were bis friends and tried 
adherents ; and, on several occasions, he prohibited 
them from publishing the fact to the world. Such a 
plan of studied reserve and slow developement would 
not have been chosen or approved by human wisdom : 
but, whether we can penetrate the reasons for it or 
not, the fact itself is indisputable, that such was the 
course adopted by the Founder of our faith. He 
seems to have deemed this the proper course to be 
taken ; — to awaken the attention of men, to stimulate 
their expectations, to present them with circumstances, 
hints, and implications, and thus to furnish a growing 
body of data, from which they for themselves might, 
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in due time, draw the most important conclusions 
-with increasing light and certainty. 

Besides this, it is to be obserred, that the Lord 
Jesus professedly withheld Uie fiill manifestation of 
his doctrines, till the period subsequent to his death 
and resurrection ; when the instruments of communica- 
tion were to be his inspired messengers. The evange- 
tists repeatedly observe, that our Lord's most intimate 
disciples " understood not those things, and the word 
" was hidden from them, and they knew not the things 
** spoken," by him.' But he assured them that, though 
they were not then competent to receive many impor- 
tant things concerning himself, they should subse- 
quently become so, and should be led by an unerring 
Guide into a perfect knowledge of those truths.* 

If we duly consider these features of the early 
Christian economy, we shall not expect to find a full 
declaration of the doctrine respecting our Lord's 
person, in the narratives of the Evangelists, or in his 
own discourses ; but we shall rather look for intima- 
tums, iar prificiples implied in facts and assertions, and 
for coTiclusioTis from such facts and assertions deduced 
by minute attention and close examination on our 
-own part. Such attention and examination are a part 
of that " obedience of faith," which is the indispensable 
duty of every man who has, or can obtwn, a know- 
ledge of the inspired volume. 

' See Luke ix. 45 ; xriii. 34. John xii. 16, &c. 
' See John xvi. 12—15. 
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All mankind, and, on the same principle, all other 
intelligent creatures, are justly called children or sona 
of God, as they are the oaring of his power and 
beneficence.' In a more restricted and of course a 
higher sense, the Scriptures give this title to persons 
who are dignified with any special kind of resemblance, 
or any constituted relation to God. Thus kings and 
other magistrates, who bear some shadow of supre- 
macy and gorerument,' the worshippers of the true 
God, in distinction from debased idolaters,* and espe- 
dally the futhful uid obedient servants of the Most 

' " Have we not all oqb Father ? Hath not one God created us?" 
Mai. ii. 10. ""We aretheoffipringof God." Acts zvii. 29. "When 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted tea 
yiy." Job xxxviii. 7. and i. 6. 

* Pialm Ixxxii 6. " I said, gods are je ! And Bons of the Moat 
High, all of you I" The Pgalmist appears to use the language of as 
ironical concession, in order to give the greater force to the humi- 
Ualjng contrast which instantlj follows.— So the heathen called their 
heroes tioytyiiz, iiorpe^lc and diit geniti. In the earlier ages, it was 
believed that those persons were the physical o^pring of the gods ; 
and afterwards the style was kept up by the ignorance of the peofde 
and the audacity of political flatterers. 

* Gen. vi. 4. Deut. zxxii. 19. Fsa. ii. 7. The application of 
Dan. iii. 25, is disputable. 
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High,* who are *' conformed to the image" of his 
moral excellency, are, on these respective accounts, 
styled sans of God. 

The Messiah is called the Son of God, once at 
least in the Old Testament : in the New, as all know, 
the epithet is of frequent occurrence. It is evident, 
however, that the application of this name to Christ 
will prove no superiority of nature, nor any digni^ 
but such as we have just mentioned ; unless it should 
be accompanied with other circumstances of descrip- 
tion, pointing out a different ground of application. 
This ground and reason, therefore, requires our prin- 
cipal attention. 

* In uumerona passages. 
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Section I. 



" He ahilt be great, and he (hall be called the Son op the Most Htoh ; and 
" the Lord Ood shall giie unlo him the throne of David hii father ; and he shall 
" leiga over the houae of Jacob for erel, asd t>r his kingdom there shnll be do end." 
—Luke i. 32. 

This is the 6rat instance of the occurrence of this 
term in the history of Jesus Christ ; and a reason of 
the appellation is assigned, plainly referring it to his 
dignity as a Sovereign. If he had literally occupied 
the throne of Israel, if his reign had been of this 
world, we should have been authorized to understand 
the title as merely falling under the description just 
before mentioned, in which magistrates and c^eft^ns 
are called sotis of the Most High, But this was not 
the fact. The case turns out immensely different. 
The dominion of the Messiah, in its nature, purposes, 
subjects, authority, power, extent, and duration, is 
infinitely above comparison with the empire of men : 
and it will be remembered that, in the various imagery 
of this representation, the Messiah is preeminently 
exhibited in the Old Testament.' Therefore, before 
we can, on safe principles of interpretation, determine 
the sense of the title as here applied to him, we must 
obtain a satisfectory knowledge of the peculiar nature 
of his regal o£Sce and dominion. We must ponder - 
' See Vol. I. pp. 25fl, 264, 291—298. 
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well, that it 18 an empire over mind and conscience, 
requiring' not 0DI7 outward acknowledgments but an 
inward and spiritual homage, an allegiance of ftuth 
and the most radical affections of the soul ; in short, 
the whole course of duty involred in religious respon- 
fflbility, that which is the pecuUar domain of God, and 
of God only. But further light will accrue to this 
subject, from future parts of our inquiry. 
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■ON OF OOS, BT HUUAK BIKTH. 



" Tbe H0I7 Spirit (hall cihiw upon the* ; and the powei of tlie Moit High 
" >IuJl oyenluilow tbee 1 on which account the Holj Ofbpring shiU be called tub 
" Son or God,"— Luke L 85.' 

Here it is manifest, that the production of the 
Messiah's human nature, hj the immediate operation 
of God, is aligned as the reason of the appellation. 
The words of the passage are evidently selected with 
a view to convey, in the most emphatical manner, the 
idea of such a miraculous production. Whatever 
may he our opinion on the general meaning of the 
term Holt Spirit, it cannot he doubted that, in this 
instance, the design of the whole expression is to 
represent a peculiar exercise of almighty power, for 
the production of an extraordinary effect. This act 
of the Holy Spirit is put in parallelism with " the 
power of the Most High." It is stud to " come upon" 
her, and to " overshadow ** her : expressions which, 
agreeably to the scriptural usage, mark the exercise 
of a peculiar, extraordinary, and divine energy.* The 

' In thii and the laat cited passage, though there is no article 
before Yuici it must be translated with the definite article, since the 
noun is tbe predicate of a verb of designation or appellation. See 
Midtlieton on the Greek Article, p. 62, where also is quoted the 
decisive authority of the ancient Greek grammarian ApoUonin*. 

' See in the LXX. Psalm xc. (lei.) 4 ; cmii. (cxI.) 7- " The 
verb ^rimAfdv answers ta.ivhiicaOiu, which the writer* of the Old 
Testament use in pauagei when the Sinrit of God is said to take 
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uncommon expression also, "the holy- oflbpring," seems 
to be especially adapted to denote that the child 
irould be produced in a way different from the gene- 
ration of the rest of mankind. On the appellation. 
Son of £Ae lUost High, Kuinol observes " that it 
seems to he used to signify that Christ was procreated 
hj an immediate divine intervention : in which sense 
Adam also is called '* the Son of God."* Th6 Mes- 
siah was to he a new Head of the human race, a 
" second Adam," to retrieve the apostasy and remedy 
the ruin of the first.* It was, therefore, proper that 
he should be produced, as the first Adam was, by the 
immediate power of the Creator. Not only was it 
proper, on the ground of a becoming distinction and 
superior dignity; hut it was absolutely necessary^ 
unless some other equivalent miracle had been 
wrought, of which however we can form no rational 
idea, in order that the Deliverer from moral corruj>- 
tion might not himself be the subject of it. The 
experience of all mankind has demonstrated that de- 
praved moral propensities, both in their general 
nature and in their numerous specific varieties, are 
propagated, however mjrsterious is the mode of this 
humiliating fact, by the physical descent of human 
beings fi-om their progenitors.' But, by an obvious 

men, to come upon them, or to reri wpon them ; and thiu to exert 
hia power upon them. The expression therefore inlimatefl th&t 
i&axy should bear a son, by the interpoaitioa of dinse power." — 
Rotenm. in loc. 

> Comatent. in Lii>ro». Hut. N. T. vol. ii. p. 2?1, and see Luke 
iii. 38. 

* PasB^^ in tiie Rabbinical writings are adduced hj Sch5ttgeD, 
from which it appean that the Jews applied to the Messiah the terms 
Last Adwn and Heaeenlg Adam. — Horte Hebr. et Talmud, i. 670. 

* " In order to account for a sinful corruption of mature, j«a, a 

E 2 
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necessity of reason, he who was to be the Saviour 
from sin, was not to be subjected to this connate 
predisposition to sin. The supposition involves a 
contradiction ; for, had it been eo, he would have 
needed a Saviour for himself. But it was not so. He 
was " [TO yevvafitvop 'AFION] the Holy thing pro- 
duced," or " the Holy Oflfepring." — Such a High 
Priest WBB necessary for us ; holy, guiltless, spotless, 
separated from sinners."* 

total native depravity of the heart of man, there is not the least 
need of BuppOHing aaj evil quality, infused, implanted, or wrought 
into the nature of man, by any positive cause or influence whatsoever, 
either from God or the creature ; or of supposing that man ia con- 
ceived and bom with a fountain of evil in his heart, such aa is any 
thing properly positive. I think, a little attention to the nature of 
things will be sufficient to satisfy any impartial, considerate, inquirer, 
that the absence of pontine good prinoipleg, and ro the withholding 
of a special divine influence to impart and maintain those good prin- 
ciples, (leaving the conunon, natural principles of self-love, natural 
appetite, &c. to themselves, without the government of superior - 
divine principles,) — will certainly be followed with the corruption, 
yes, the total corruption, of the heart, without occasion for any 
positive influence at all." — Edwards on Orig, Sin, Part IV. ch. ii. 
sect. 2. 

• Heb. vii. 28. 
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? BOD, IH A HIOUER SENSE. 



The title. Son of God, s known deaignatioii of the Meuiili. — Not & aynonyin.— 
Undentood to imply > luperior ud eren Divine nature. 



" He banning of llie glad tidings concerning Jeaus tiie Chmt the Son or 
" Gon." Mark L 1. " This it m; Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleucd." 
Halt, iii 17. " I hxn leea and borne witneu, that thia ia the Son of God." 
John L 34. " Thau art the Chiitt, the SoM or the livino Ood." Matt. rri. 16. 

" Art thon the Christ the Son of God !" lb. mi S3. " the Son of thb 

" Blessed r" Mark liv. 61. 

These passages, and some others parallel or similar 
in the four Gospels, furnish the following results. 

1. The title, Son of God, was recognised by Jesus 
himself, by his friends and followers, by his enemies, 
and by the Jewish nation at large, as a designation of 
the Messiah. This acceptation seems to have been 
universally known and indisputably held. It must, 
therefore, have had a satisfactory and authoritative 
origin; or it could not, have been so received and 
established. Such an origin is most naturally to be 
sought in the Prophetic Scriptures. Nowhere else 
could an authority be found to which the whole 
Jewish nation would bow, and to which it would, at 
the same time, be congruous for the Divine Majesty 
itself to conform. This title we have already found 
among the prophetic descriptions of the Messiah, and 
we have seen that it was recognised in the Jewish 
theology of the period intermediate between the Old 
and the New Testament.' 

' Voi. 1. pp. 290, 567, 589. 
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2. Thou^ it be undoubtedly an appropriated appel- 
lation of the MeBsiah, it is not a mere synonym of that 
word. Some respectable writers * have fallen into this 
inaccuracy. Tw^o or more terms may be generally, or 
even with an exclusive uniformity, applied to the same 
object, and yet be respectively of very different import. 
Christ Ib called liord, Mediator, Saviour, Prince of 
life, Capttun of Salvation, King of kings: but it 
would betray great ignorance or rashness to say, that 
these were ayrvmymoua expressions. The term Mes- 
tiah designates a person divinely appointed and conse- 
crated to one or more of the offices of a king, a priest, 
or a prophet. The other term, unless it be taken in a 
sense wholly figurative, is .manifestly expressive of the 
nature of the being to whom it is applied, and of a 
natural relationahtp to another person. The frequent 
instances in which these two designations are put in 
apposition, strongly imply that each presents the same 
object, but under a different view or with a different 

-relation.* 

3. It becomes, therefore, important for us to ascer- 

' Calm Inquiry, p. 361, Alto J, D. Uicluielis, RosonmuUer, 
•en. ftc. Orotiui mjt trilli more ducrimination, " Apparet hoc 
cognomen vulgft Meisis datum." — Annot. in Matt. xiv. 33. 

* Besides the uutauces quoted at the head of this section, see 
John vi. 69, " Thou art the Christ, the Son of Ood :" ib. xi. 27. 
—^xx. 31, " Tliese things are written, that ya may believe that Jenu 
is the Christ, the Son of God." Acts ix. 20, " He preached the 
Christ, Uiathe is the Son of God." Rom. i. 1 — 4, " — Jesus Christ 
— the powerftiUj demonstrated Son of God." The reply of Natha~ 
nael may be properly added to these passages, as the style King of 
Itraet is aoknovrledged to be equivalent to Mestiah : John i. 49, 
" Teacher, thou art the Son of God ; thon art the King of Israel !" 
We do not suppose that Nathanael understood, at that time, the full 
import of the expression ; bat that he -was merely Doing a term 
which was, in the usual speech of his countrymen, a designation of 
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tain, whether this epithet be given to Christ in one of 
its figurative meanings stated above, or in a strict and 
proper sense. Now, if the former were the fact, if the 
Messiah were stjrlfed ihe Son of God merely as an 
expression of bis rc^l dignity, or preeminent sanctity, 
or prophetic mission, how' could we conceive that his 
claiming tlus a|^&Uation, or his admitting, on the 
interrogation of an enemy, that it belonged to him, 
could be made the ground of a chaise of Has- 
phemyj A proof so broad and palpable in the 
opinion of the Jewish lawyers, as to render further 
inquiry needless, and to be decisive of the alleged 
guilt.* The law of Israel against blasphemy was 
expressed with the utmost precision. "Whosoever 
" curseth his God shall bear his Bin : and he who blas- 
** phemeth the name of Jehovah shall surely be put to 
<* death ; all the congregation shall surely stone him : 
** as well the foreigner as the native ; for his blasphem- 
" ing THE NAME he shall be put to death." ' The cases 
of real or imputed blasphemy which occur in the Old 
Testament, and in the Apocrypha, all wear this dis- 
tinctive character ;* they are a reproackinff, a contempt, 

the eagerlj expected Messiiili, and to which they ttttached ideu of 
an obscure and mjeterious grandeur. 

' " The high-priest said to him, I adjure thee by the living God, 
" diat thou tell vs whether thou art the Christ the Son of the living 
" God ! Jesus suth to him, Thou hast sud," [in the Hebrew idiom 
eqatvalent to I am; as it is given in Mark xiv. 62.] " Then the 
" high-priest rent his garments, saying. He has blasphemed ! What 
" further need have we of witnesses ? Behold, you have now heard 
"hie blasphemy!" Matt. xivi. 68, 65, " We have a law ; and accord- 
" ing to that law he ought to die, because he hath made himself the 
" Son of God." John xii. 7. 

» Lev. xxiv. 15,16. 

* &i the instances of Naboth, Rabshakeh, Sennacherib, Aniiochus, 
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a designed mm&, upon the name and attributes of the 
living' God, or of some supposed deity. He would be 
^ilty of " blaspheming the name," who should apply 
" that feariiil and glorious name" to an idol, inanimate 
or animate : and, most evidently, he would not be 
less chai^eable with the same crime, who could have 
the boldness to apply it unwarrantably to kimsdf! 
Of this latter form of blasphemy Sennacherib was 
guilty, in ascribing to himself powers and a command 
over success and victory, such as can belong to none 
but an omnipotent being.' The Mishna enumerates 
blasphemy among the crimes to be punished with the 
highest hind of capital punishment, that of being stoned 
to death ; and adds, " No one is to be esteemed a 
blasphemer unless he has expressly uttered the 
NAME -y"^ that is, the revered word Jehovah. BIa»- 
phemy, therefore, in the Jewish sense, is justly defined 
by Schleusner to be, " the saying or doing any thing 
by which the majesty of God is insulted, uttering 
curses or reproaches agunst God, speaking impiously, 
MTOgating and taking to one's self that which belongs 

Nic&nor, &c. See 1 Kings ra. 10 ; 2 Kings zix. 22 ; Isaiah lii. 5 ; 
D&D. iii. 29 in LXX. ; Bel ud the Dragon, ver. 9 ; 2 Maccab. ix. 28 ; 
XV. 3, 5, 24. 

' See 2 Kings zix. 22—24. 

* 7'racJ. de Satthedrim, in MUchna Surenkutii, vol. iv. pp. 
238 — 242. The Mishna is a bod; of Rabbinical interpretatlona of Hie 
written law, pretended to have been revealed to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, and to have been handed down by tradition to the Prophets, 
the Great Sanhedrim, &c. and finally to have been conunitted to 
writing by Rabbi Judah the holy. Dr. Lardner assigns a.d. 180 
or 190 as the probable period of its compilation. — Jewish Tettim. 
chap. V. The work contains internal evidence of being a collection 
of traditions really very ancient, &r beyond the time of the compiler. 
— See Prideavx't Comexion, i. 326, &c. 
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to God." ' In this latter sense the Jews manifestly 
understood it, when they said, " We stone thee for 
blasphemy, and that thou, being a man, makest thyself 
God."" 

This was the crime which Cait^has and the Sanhe- 
drim affirmed that Jesus had in rery fact codimitted 
in their presence, and for which they instantly passed 
judgment of deatL Let it be observed, that, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of the Unitarians, Jesus, in 
admitting that he was the Messiah, claimed nothing 
above the rank and functions of a human being, 
nothing beyond an office, august indeed and vene- 
rable, but which everj Jew believed would be 
executed by a mere man. To those who rejected 
his claim, he might have appeared chargeable with 
fanaticism, imposture, or even constructive treason : 
but where was the colourable pretext for the chai^ . 
of blasphemy, a crime so closely defined by the origi- 
nal law, and the limits of which were so anxiously . 
fixed by the tradition which had all the force of 
law? Let it also be observed, that the apparent 
reason of the charge was so clear as to admit of no 
demur or hesitation. Had the High-priest and the 
Sanhedrim been proceeding upon grounds which they 
were conscious were notoriously false ; , bad they 
applied the law of blasphemy to a case in which it 
was manifest that not the semblance of that offence 
had been committed ; it is credible that they would 
have adopted some circuitous course for the accom- 

* " Dicere et ikceie quibus majestas Dei violatur, malediciun in 
Deum esse, impiS loqui, arragare libi et sumere qtue sunt Dei." — 
Schiemn. Lex. voce ^iKao^idu. 

" John X. 33. 
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plishment of their purpose. But tiiej did no Buch 
thing : the7 found their waj plun before them. If, 
however, we were to concede to Dr. Campbell," that 
the Sanhedrim imputed this crime to Jesus dishonestly 
upon their own principles, it would only follow that 
they gare a wrong name to their charge. The alle- 
gation was, that he had, by claiming to be the Son of 
God, arrogated to himself divine honours ; and this, 
as a fact, remains the same, whether it was designated 
rightly or not by the term blay^iemy. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that Josephus men- 
tions various instances of impostors, who rose up 
about the time of the siege of Jerusalem, calling 
themselves prophets, announcing to their adherents a 
speedy deliverance by divine interpoution from their 
calamities, and " promising to show signs and pr»ter- 
natural appearances" for that purpose." From com- 
paring our Lord's prediction " with the facts which he 
rdatest it appears prob^le that several of those per- 
sons gave out themselves to be the Messiah. But, 
though the historian paints in strong colours their 
falsehood and their other atrocities, he never, so far as 
I can discover, charges them with bkutphemt/. 

It seems, therefore, impossible for us to escape the 
conclusion, that the avowal of Jesus that he was the 
Son op God was understood, by the highest legal and 
ecclesiastical authorities of hia country, to be more 
than declaring himself to be the Messiah, and to 
involve the assertion of something belonging to his 
person that was superhuman and divine ; or to be a 

" On I&e /Wr Ootpelt, Dissert, ix. part ii. 

" De BeUo Jud. lib. \i. cap. t, sect. 3 ; lib. vii. cap. xi. sect. 1. 

" Mark ziU. 6. 
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constructiTe aseumption of such dignit;' as belongs 
only to God. 

Tlwt auch ideas of dignity and powers, above what 
belong to the rank of man, were attached to this 
epithet by the Jewish people at laige, is at least a pro- 
bable infereaoe. from the taunting language which 
they held to our Lord in his last sufierings : " If thou 
art the Son of God. come down from the cross."" 

This conclusion is corroborated by another of the 
passages cited at the banning of this Section. '* Who, 
do men say» that I, the Son of Man, am ? — Who say 
ye that I am ? — Thou ut the Christ, the Son of the 
living God."" The position of the terms plainly 
intimates, that the appellation, Son of the Uving God, 
was conceired by Peter to be of higher dignity than 
the other. Son q/* Mant which was the designation 
most commonly assumed by our Lord himself, evi- 
dently as the least offensive profession of being the 
Messiah. Neither, is it probable that the two terms, 
the Ckriat and the Son of Ood, would have been 
used, if they were tautolr^cal. Our Lord fiirther 
declares that the &ct affirmed by Peter was not pro- 
perly apprehended but by divine instruction ; " Happy 
*' art thou, Simon son of Jonas, for flesh and blood " 
(a well known Jewish idiom, denoting the unassisted 
principles and powers of human nature) " hath not 
*' revealed [it] unto thee ; but my Father who is in the 
** heavens.'* But surely it required no such divine 
influence to enable a man, who had so copiously wit- 
nessed the evidences of ihe claims advanced by Jesus, 
to perceive the rational conclusion from those evi- 
dences. Peter needed but the common understanding 
" Matt, ixrii. 40. " Matt. xvi. IS— 19. 
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of men, to receive the proof of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. The fact thus asserted by the Saviour, of a 
specitd divine influence enabling Peter to make this 
good confession, su^ests to us also the strong* proba- 
bility that the apostle did not at present comprehend 
the fiill import of the declaration which he made. The 
subsequent teachings of the Holy Spirit would bring 
it to his remembrance, with a much higher measure of 
knowledge and understanding. It is further worthy 
of being observed, that Christ immediately connects 
his being the Son of God with the exercise o( 
sovereign authority and power, in relation to the 
salvation of men and to matters of moral obligation : 
yet this is the sole province of Deity. " I nill build 
** my church : the gates of hell shall not previul against 
" it : I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
" heaven." Let a man seriously reflect on the magni- 
tude of this work, the power requisite to accomplish 
it, and the nature of the ground of certainty here 
assumed that it should be accomplished ; and can he 
refuse to excltum, " From Jehovah is this : It is 
marvelloiis in our eyes I"" 

" Pd. cxviii. 23. 
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iDtinute ind ■eeurate knowledge expressed in the terms. — Such knowledge com- 
inunic«ted by dirine inSuence. — Thi» communiCBtion the province of Christ — 
The Inherent knowledge of the Fattier, and of Christ, reci[iri>ca]. — Both ex- 
preued in convettible terms. 



" All things have been conunitted to me by my Father; and no one knowelh 
" perteclly (he Son, except the Father ; neither doth any one know perfectly the 
" Father, except the Son, and he to whom the Son miy be pleued to unveil [this 
" knowledge]." Matt. id. 27. " As the Father knoaeth me, even ao 1 know the 
" Palher."— John x. IS. 

The passage in the Gospel of Luke p&rallel to the 
preceding one in that of Matthew, has this difference : 
" No one knoweth who the Son is, except the Father : 
and who the Pather is, except the Son." In such 
cases it appears a reasonable maxim to consider the 
actual phraseology of the speaker, as it was nttered in 
the vernacular language of Judaea, to have been sus- 
ceptible of both the modes of the Greek expression ; 
so that the one may be taken as an assistance of the 
highest authority, for the explication of the other. 
On this principle, the seeming discrepancy in the pre- 
sent instance vanishes ; for etriyivma-Ketv, used by 
Matthew, signifying such knowledge as is peculiarly 
intimate and accurate, fiM and perfect^ will well 

' The force of tiri, in composition, appears to be closeness, in 
sitnation or in Bucceuion. See Dtmhar on the Greek Prepositions. 
If the reader iriQ examine the diTeraities of meaning laid down by 
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comport with Luke's phrase yivattrKetv ris ivriv. If 
this observation be just, it nullifies Mr. Belsham's 
interpretation of the words,* and shows that the 
knowledge refers primarily to the nature and pa-son 
of the Father and of the Son ; " who he is." This 
writer triumphs in what he regards to be a kej to the 
passage ; that what a man may learn of God, bj the 
revelation of the Son, is nothing but his revealed will. 
But it is not the tpiS of God, strictly speaking, either 
decretive or preceptive, that is the sole object of 
revelation^ A manifestation of the peculiar excel- 
lencies and gloTiouB perfections of God> as the Supreme 
and Infinite Possessor of all natural and moral good, 
is no small part of the design of revealed truth : and 
this is a species of knowledge in the highest d^ree 
neceasaiy to piety and happiness. It is such know- 
ledge as is not merely intellectual, but is associated 
with a sense of beauty, sweetness, and worth, exciting 
the affections of love and delight, and every grateful 
sensation of the mind. This mental sense of moral 
loveliness, in our conceptions of the Divine Being. 

Schleosner, aad study all his and many more examples, he will find 
tiiem in general, if not universally, leducible to this aa their circum- 
stance of distinction from ytyiiaaiy. Among other renderings he 
has, " tentu eognotea, tatis co^ni/um habeo, idoiuA teientid inAuor ; 
paauT^ occtpio plentorem et perfeetiorem eo^itimem." Under 
'ErlyviMrit he says, " speciatim, miyor, perfectior, et exactior etytiitic 
et teientia ; nam iiri in compoaitiB hand rard aoget significationem." 
' " It is plain that he to whom Ihe Son reveals the Father 
knows the Father. But what can a man thus leam of Oodf 
Nothing surely hut his revealed will. In the same sense, precisely, 
the Son Imows the Father, i, e. he knows hia will, his thoughts, and 
purposes of mercy to mankind. And the Father alone knows the 
Son, knows the nature, the object, and the extent of his mission. "-— 
Calm Inq. p. 187. 
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forms the great distinction between the true and the 
nominal heliever. I am aware that this doctrine will 
meet only the scorn of those who hold Uie system on 
which I feel myself bound to animadvert ; but I must 
not* for that reason, shrink from avowing it. To this 
momentous and interesting truth, I conceive, our 
blessed Lord refers in the instance of Fet«r, which 
may be taken as a special case under the general fact 
stated in the passage before us : " Happy art thou $ 
" for flesh and blood hath not revealed tbis to thee, but 
" HT Father who is in heaven." This is a glory to 
which they are blind who *' will not behold the 
majesty of the Lord :" but of all genuine Christians 
it is declared, that " God, who commanded the light 
" to shine out of darkness, hath shined in their hearts, 
" to their illumination with the knowledge of the glory 
" of God, in the face of Jesus Christ"* 

The passages under consideration, on due examina- 
tion* are found to include these statements o£ truth : 

* 2 Cor. IT. 6. Some good authorities translate et- Trpmrivf, " in 
Ihe peraon of Jegus Christ." But, as there is probably an aUiuion to 
" the &ce of Moses" concealed by a Tcil, (ch, iii. 7, 13,) the other 
term appears preferable. The snbject intended, however, is mani- 
festly Christ, personally, as representing the grandeur and ainiable- 
ness of the divine character towards men, in the constitution of the 
gospel and its practical effect. The elder Rosenmtiller says, on this 
passage ; " The glort/ of God «i the face of Chriit consisted in this, 
— that those who beheld Christ on earth, as the Teacher of divine 
truth, perceived God representing himself in the doctrine and 
niiracleB of Christ." But that might be only a "knowing Christ 
according to the flesh," which alone had no beneficial effect, 
(ch. v. 16.) The knoiriedga here spoken of is of a ■(riritual and tar 
more excellent kind : it belongs to all true Chrialians, and it is the 
bans of their pure and active faith. In Christ, " though now 
they sea him not, they rqoica with joy unspeakable and fiill of 
^wry." 
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1. That tbe commuiucation to mankind of the doo 
trines which refer to their highest interest in know- 
ledge, holiness, and happiness, is hj a constitution of 
Divine wisdom, made the province of the Messiah, as 
the Mediator between God and man. The " all things 
committed* to him by the Father," are evidently the 
important and humbling truths of the gospel, which be 
had just before mentioned as " hidden from the wise 
and prudent." Now, the knowledge of God, in all 
the ways which have appeared good to infinite wisdom 
and rectitude, forms, as we have before observed, an 
essential part of the blessings communicated by the 
Christian revelation, when known and received ac- 
cording to its proper design. 

2. That this knowledge of the Father and know- 
ledge of Christ, are expressed in the way of a perfect 
reciprocity. The description and properties of the 
one, are the description and properties of the other ; 
wi&out limitation on the one side, or extension on the 
other. Is it conceivable that a wise and good teacher, 
conscious of no dignity above that which was strictly 
and merely human, or arising only from his office Emd 
delegated powers, would select, for the purpose of 
conveying what might have been expressed in pliun 
words, language which unquestionably describes him- 
self and the Etern^ Being by eguivalent and convertible 
terms ? * 

' UaptliQn, BO used in Luke i. 3 ; I Cor. xr. 3 ; and therefore 
doclrinet are called rapoiivtie in 2 Tfaeu. ii. 15 ; 1 Cor. xi. 2, Sec. 

' The Monthly Repot. Reviewer considers the phraseology of 
these passages as of similar im|>ort to that in Mfttt. t. 48 ; and, he 
might have added, Pet. i. IS. He says, " Precisely in the same 
manner as when the disciples were exhorted to be perfect as then- 
Father in heaeea is perfect, tliey and the Eternal are described in 
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3. That, in relation to both the Father and the 
Son, this knowledge is not attainable by the ordinary 
meaiu of human investigation. Now, this cannot be 
Baid of the gracious will and purpose of God in show- 
ing mercy to mankind ; nor of the nature, object, and 
extent of the mission of Jesus, as the instructor and 
reformer of the world. On both these topics, a con- 
siderable d^pree of information was not only acces- 
sible, but was actually possessed by many persons. 
But such a knowledge of the unspeakable glory of the 
Divine perfections as appears to be here intended, is 

equivalent and convertible termB." (P. 66.) I am astoniahed ftt 
this assertion of the acute and ingenioos writer. Is it pouible that 
he cannot see the wide discrepance between tlie cases 1 On the one 
aide, are eotimtandt to that which is the indispensable duty of every 
rational creature, a conformi^, to the highest reach of his powers 
and capacitiea, to the moral perfection of Ood, his holiness and bene- 
ficence : on the other, declarations, in plain narradve terms, of an 
existing twofold fact, each of whose parts corresponds to the other. 
Alas I It is the case in this, as in other instances of religious con- 
troversies apon subjects which lie at the very base of the fabric, that 
we seem to hare no ultdinste community of judgment, no perception 
of Qie ground of evidence, lower than which we cannot go ; for the 
next step could only be to the axiom, that the same thing cannot 
both be and not be, all tlie relations being the same. — Thus : it is 
shown, in regard to the first principles of thetdogy, which kdbt be 
the ibundation of personal religion, that our intellectual determina- 
tions, and the state of our affections towards Ood (in scripture 
language, the eye and the heart,) have the strongest infiuence upon 
each other ; but that the governing power lies in the latter. Would 
to God that myself and all my readers felt this great fact as we 
ought ! — Then should we better understand the spirit of those models 
for onr prayers ; " Open mine eyes ; let my heart be sound in thj 
" statutes ; lead me in thy truth I — That the Ood of our Lord Jesus 
" Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdooi 
" and revelation, in the acknowledgment of niit ; the eyes of yonr 
" heart being enlightened I" (Eph. i. 17, 18 ; heart is the reading 
of the best editions, supported by ample authority). 
VOL. II. F 
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a far more Bublime attainment : it is fundamental to a 
saving and practical knowledge of true rel^on; it 
has its seat in the affections as well as in the intellect ; 
and it is here affinned to be a special communication 
of Dirine influence. 

4. That this knowledge, as existing in the state of 
communication from Christ to any of mankind "to 
whom the Son maj be pleased to unveil" it, though 
the same in kind, cannot be imagined to be the same 
in degree or extent; unless it be assumed that the 
capacity and attiunment of the instructed, must, as a 
matter of course, be equal to those of the Instructor. 

5. Had the member of the sentence which intro- 
duces the Son as the object of knowledge been 
wanting, I think that the obvious, and probably the 
generally admitted, interpretation of the remsdnit^ 
part of the passage, would have been, that it referred 
to the pecuUar glories of the Divine Being, or that 
which distinctively constitutes him God. Had it stood 
thus ; " No one knoweth God, or who God is, except 
Jesus of Nazareth, and those to whom Jesus may 
communicate the knowledge ;" — would it not have 
unquestionably conveyed this position, that the Infinite 
Majesty and Perfection of the Adorable Supreme, as 
distinguished from the imaginary deities of the heathen 
world, were revealed and demonstrated by the 
christian reli^on alone ? Would any one have con- 
troverted the propriety of this paraphrase ? — Restore, 
then, the clause which has been withdrawn ; and mil 
not feirness of interpretation require us to accept it, 
as egualfy attributuig to the Son the same Infinite 
Majesty and Perfection ? 
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Section V. 

>0N 01 OODf CLAIVIMQ J 



State of the qoestioD between Jeauii uiil hu oppancDta. — Charactcn of nibordi- 
lution belonging to Chriat: — Miuian, — Reception of ■ function, — Accurate 
knowledge, — JndieUI commiaiion. — Chanctera of inpremaej: — Parity of 
power, — Ability lo conlei phf (ical life, — DelermiDing the final atate of men,^ — 
Claim of aupreme homage. — ObseFvationa □□ Hr. Liadsey'i and Mr. Beliham'i 
inteipretatkin. 

" Jemi asawered tbem, U; Father worketh until now: I alao woit. On thii 
" aecmnt, therefore, the Jewi were the more eager to put him to death, that he not 
" only broke the Sabbath, but CTen called Qod hia own Father; making hinueif 
" equal to God. 

" Then Jeiua answered and said to them. Verily, Terily, I aay lo you; the Son 
" can do nothing from himaelf; [he doeth] only what he neth the Father doing: 
" fbi whatever thing* he doeth, thoae thinga the Son alio doeth in like nunner. 
" For the Father loveth the Sod, and abeweth to him all thingi which he himaelf 
" doeth : and he will ahew to him greater vorka than theae, that ye nuy admire. 
" Becauae, la the Father raiaeth and givelh lile to the dead, ao the Son alao gireth 
" life to whom he willeth. And neither doth the Father pua judgment upon any 
"one: hot the whole [eierciae of] judgmentfae hath given to the Son, that all maj 
" honour the Son aa they honom the Father. He who honoureth not the Son, 
" honoureth not the Father who hath aent him. Verily, verily, I lay to you ; that 
" ha who attendedi to mywordandconfidetb in him Aathath aentnie,hath eternal 
"life, and bto [condemnatory] judgment be cometb not, hut ia paaaed over from 
" death to life. Terily, verily, I aay to you ; that (he hour ia coming, and now it 
" ia, wben the dead ahall hear the voice of the Son of Qod, and hearing they ahall 
" live. For, aa the Father hath life in himaelf ao he hath {pven to the Son alao to 
** have life in himaelf: and he hath given to him authority alao to exereiae jndg- 
" mant, becauae he ia the Sod of man. Be not aitoniafaed at thia : lor the hour ia 
" coming, in which all who are in the tomba ahall hear hia voice and ahall come 
" forth ; thoae who have done good actions to the reaurrection of li&, but those who 
" have done baae actioni lo the reannection of [condeniaatory] judgment. Not 
" that I can do any thing from myaelfl Aa I hear, [>. «. am instructed,] I judgt ; 
" and my judgment iarigfalaoua, for I mk not mine own will, but the will of him 

" who aent me." " The worka, which die Father assigned lo me in order that 

" I might finish them, those very worka which I do, teati^ oonceming me that 
" the Father aent me."— John v. 17—30, 36.' 



' Vet. 17. ** Hon PSre agit coatimieUement, et j« le fUa anui." 
ffew Oenevtte Vertitm. Ver. 19. " aus eigenem triehe," 

p2 
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To collect satis&ctorily the inforoiatioii contained 
in thie important passage, it is, in the first place, 
necessary to have a clear view of the state of the 
CAUSE between the Lord Jesus and the Jews who 
opposed him. The question turned upon the right 
to perform works on the day appropriated, hy the 
divine command, to cessation from labour. For an 
act performed on the Sabbath, Jesus was charged 
widi the immorality of breaking the fourth command- 
ment. This charge he had to repel. The most 
obvious course, and which on other occasions of 
the like kind he took,' was to plead the cAo- 
Toe^ of the work, that it was an act of mercy and 
beneficence \ and that the performing of such acts, 
however laborious and troublesome, was known to be 
strictly conastent with the law. But he took a course 
entirely different. He advanced a claim of superiority 
to the law. He adduced the example of God his 
Father, who carries on the operations of nature and 
providence without a sabbatic rest or any intermiasion 
whatsoever ; and he asserted his own right to do the 
same : " My Father worketh until now ; I also 
work."* Let the serious reader impartially reflect 

' of his own impnlse.' /. D. Mkhaelia. The difierent rendering of 
•ynp in vera. 20, 21, 22, appears neceiaary to convey the sense in our 
omi Unguage, as it is not only a cavisal particle, but frequently it> 
only force is connexire and continuative. Vers. 25, 28. Michaelis, 
Tittinann, theNewGenerese, and Van Ess, render £pa very properly 
by t^ more general term, time. The sense given to qkovw in ver. 30, 
is supported by chap. iil. 32 : viii. 26 ; xv. 15. 

■ See Matt. xii. 12. Luke xiii. 14 ; ziv. 3. 

' Thus paraphrased hy Semler. " Deu«, Pater meus, nuM sabbati 
religione impeditna, nunquam non digna ipso opera per omnem 
mundum corporeum efficit ; itaque similia licet et me pari jure 
efflcere." — " Cod, my Father, under no restriction itom the law of 
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upon the &ir meaning and the implications of these 
words. The subject is works oi power. The speaker 
puts his own work of power, in the miraculous cure 
which he had effected, on the same Jootmg oi consi- 
deration, as the works of the Deity in the conserration 
and govemment of the universe : oaAupcnthisparUj/y 
he grounds his right thus to work on the sabbath-day. 
If we suppose that Jesus was conscious of no relation 
to the Deity except such as belonged to a mere 
human being, or to any other mere creature, can we 
free his assertion and his argument from extreme 
absurdity and arr<^ant impiety ? 

His opponents understood him as adhering to bis 
crime, and aggravating it. They conceived him to be 
" making himself equal to God." He did not deny 
their inference. He did not protest against their 
construction of his words. Yea, he proceeded to use 
language plainly confirmaliory of what he bad before 
said, and which was understood to be so by those who 
heard him.* In this second speech we 6nd that re- 
markable mixture of charactera of sttbordineUion with 
charactera of aupremacy, which we have before foimd 
in the desdiptionB of the Messiah, when he was the 
object of inspired expectation.' 

The following characters oisubordtnation are clearly 
to be collected from this passage : 

1. A miaaion from the Divine Father: ver. 36. 
This is among the most usual declarations both of 

the Sabb&th, never desists fVom the performance of works worthy of 
hitnaelf, thnmghoat the whole material world ; and I therefore cUim 
•n equal right to do the like." — Semleri Paraphr. Evang. /•aaa. 
Tol. i. p. IftB. 

' See Note [A], at th« end of this Section. 

* See Vol. I. pp. 291, 393, 902. 
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Jesus himself and of his apostles. For uutanoe; 
"God 60 loved the world, that he gave his Only- 
" b^otten Son ; — he sent his Son into the world." 
" Jesus, the Christ whom thou hast sent." " The 
*' Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world." 
" The Apostle [t, e. messenger, person sent,] of our 
" profession."* We have seen also, that under the 
same character, the prophecies of the Old Testament 
represented the Messiah, and the andent Jews looked 
for him as such.' 

2. A ffiviriff, appmnting, or assigning of special 
iiiftctions to be discharged : ver. 36. This also is the 
frequent language of Jesus Christ concerning himself; 
" My food is, that I may do the will of him that sent 
" me, and may complete his work." *' I must work 
" the works of him that sent me."' 

The same declaration of a mission and a spedfic 
purpose is made in Hie n^ative form : — " I can do 
" nothing fitim myself : — I seek not mine own will :" 
vers. 19, 30. This also is in our Lord's accustomed 
style ;' and it denotes that he had no disposition, or 
inclination, in the slightest d^ree, discordant with 
the purposes of that infinite wisdom which formed 
and directed his mediatorial mission. To " act from 
one's seli^" in the scriptural sense of the expression, 
is to act from one's own mind, assumption, or autho* 
rity ; and is opposed to the acting from a divine 
commission.'" The form of expression is that of the 

■ John iiL 16, 17 ; rrii. 3. 1 John iv. 14. Heb. ill 1. 
' Sm Vol. I. pp. 442, 4S4, 4B7, 567, 589, 594. 

* John iv. 84 i ix. 4. 

* See John Ti. SS, 40 ; vii. 16. 

'* This use of the phraoe is conflnned by the LXX. version of 
Numben xvi. 28. " By thia ye afaall know, that the Lord h«tb wnt 
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known Hebraizing- idiom, which conveys a compara- 
tive idea by an absolute term," but which it would 
be absurd to understand in literal strictness. The 
inability of the Blessed Jesus to " do any thing from 
himself," was not physical incapadty, hut was a neces- 
sary part of his moral perfection. In this sense, it is 
declared to be a part of his glory that " he cannot 
deny himself:"" and, in the same sense, the Gireat 
IVomiser of eternal life is called " God who cannot 
He."" 

3. An exact knowledge of the will and purposes of 
the Father. " The -^tm. doeth — only what he seeth 
the Father doing. — 4^ I hear, I judge," vers. 19, 30. 
By a well-known scriptural idiom, common indeed to. 
the early state of all langu^es, the organic senaes are 
put for mental actions.'* Christ declares, that he has 
a most intimate and perfect knowledge of all the 
powers and operation of the Almighty and Eternal 
God } such a knowledge as may be justly compared 
to the most acute vision, — an intuitive knowledge: 
and that, in the exercise of judgment, he is susceptible 
of no bias ; he is incapable of imperfect information, 
deceptive impressions, or partial decisions ; he judges 
according to a perfect perc^iHon of tiie dictates of the 
Divine Mind. 

nte to do all lliese works, that [I have done them] not from myself." 
See b1k> John xri. 13. 

" Thus our Lord says, " 'Whosoever reeeiTeth me, receiveth not 
" me, but him who sent me." Markix. 37. " My doctrine is not 
" mine, but his who sent me." Johnvii. 16. " He who believeth 
" OD me, believeth not on me, baton him who sent me." Tb. xii. 44. 

" 2 Tim. ii. 13. " '0 n^juS^t Otdc. Tit. i. 2. 

" See Ps. xiriv. 8. 1 Pet. u. 8. Heb. vi. 4. Matt. v. 8. Rom. 
vii. 23. AcU xrii. 27. 
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4. The poaaession, by communication from the 
Father, of that very life which ia pecuUar to tiie 
Divine Nature, which depends upon nothing extrinsic, 
which ia essential and self-active, and which ia the 
cause of all dependent existence : rer, 26. The terms 
are plain, that the same spontaneous and independent 
life, which belongs to the Living God, the Father of 
spirits, belongs also to the Messiah. But the circum- 
stance of this being "given to the Son," and the con- 
nexion with the succeeding particular, lead to the 
belief that the reference is to our Lord's offidal pre- 
rogative, as Mediator and Saviour, of bestowing those 
spiritual blessings which constitute " everlasting life.*! 
The appointing of the Son of God to be the Messiah, 
is repeatedly expressed by the term giving}* As, 
however, according to the scholastic maxim, whatso- 
ever is given must be given according to the capacity 
of the receiver, it is manifest that the Being who is 
competent to such a function as " the giving of ever- 
lasting life" to the "multitude which no man can 
number," must have original powers of the highest 
kind. It is the Father's will to constitute him the 
Founttun of divine life to mankind, because he is, in 
HIMSELF, adequate to such a function. It betrays a 
gross want of argfumentative equity, to say of this 
doctrine, " It E4>pears, after aU, that nothing was given 
to Christ which he did not already possess."" Surely 
no si^i;tw;ity is required, beyond what a child of ordinary 
intellect possesses, to observe the distinction, between 
an original ground of suitableness, in the capacity and 
qualifications of an agent for a given purpose, and a 

" For examplBi luiah Iv. 4. John iji. 16. 
" Cttlmlnq.f. 316. 
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cpnsecpwfU inveatment of that agent with a particular 
function appropriated to that purpose. 

5. A commissioD to execute a iupreme judicial 
authority in deciding upon the moral character and 
the future condition of mankind: ver. 27- Thia 
authority is given to him " because he is the Son of 
man;" the diatinctive appellation of the Messiah which 
our Lord choae to employ more than any other, and 
w.hich has a marked and evident reference to his state 
of humiliation. The Calm Inquirer observes, and 
very truly, that " it is even implied, John v. 27, that 
the proper humanity of Christ is an essential qualifi- 
cation for the oflGce."" Certainly it is ; as, without 
a participation of a real and proper humanity, the Son 
of God could not have been the Messiah. But is it 
necessary to be perpetually repeating to the Unitarians, 
that their opponents believe " the proper humanity of 
Christ" no less than themselves? — It is, moreover, 
peculiarly congruous with the nature and requisites of 
the case, in the estimation of Divine Wisdom, that the 
Judge of men should be himself a r^, but spotless 
and perfect man ; who experimentally knows the cir- 
cumstances of human nature, and can be touched 
with the fellow-feeling of its infirmities and sorrows." 
Some understand, by this authority to execute judg- 
ment, our Lord's presiding, as the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, over the moral resurrection, or the reformation 
of mankind by the efficacy of his doctrine. But it is 
manifest that, without the most unreasonable violence 
of construction, the terms of vers. 28 and 29 cannot 
be applied to any other than the literal and universal 

■* CiOntlnq. p. 341. 

" See Note [BJ, at Uie end of thia Section. 
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resurrection of the dead, and to the final jud^ent 
which will be connected with it 

Now, all these crrcumstances of delegation, instruc- 
tion, commission, and a perfect union of will, motive, 
and purpose with the Divine Father, were the neces- 
sary attributivee of a Mediator and Saviour ; who, 1^ 
the nature and conditions of his office, was to be the 
" servant of God, his chosen, the delight of his soiil," 
whom " the Father set apart and sent into the world," 
and who was "foithfiil to him that constituted him, — 
*' as a Son over his [the Father's] house." " They 
are all characters of officiai subordination. 

The other parts of the description present characters 
oi ai^ntmacy. 

1. A parity of operative power : ver. 17. It may 
be objected that the words do not necessarily imply 
more than a reaemNance, and that only in some re- 
spects. But this construction is resisted by two 
circumstances. 

(1 .) The turn of the argument Upon the principle 
of the objection, Jesus is made to say, " Because the 
divine agency is incessantly exerted in the machinery 
of the universe, therefore I may do any thing, though 
it violate the sabbatic law," If such reasoning could 
be admitted, it would be equally allowable to argue 
that, as God in his infinite dominion deprives men of 
tlieir enjoyments, health, and lives, so a creature 
might rightfully take away the property or the life of 
his fellow. Ilie implication in our Lord's words 
evidently is a ri^hi to work on the Sabbath, because 
providential agency is not intermitted on that day : 

" Im. xlii. 1 ; John x. 36 ; Heb. iii. 2, 6, reading, with the beat 
authoritiea, ovrov, not oinvS. 
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thus putting both hia will and his power on a par with 
thoee of his Father. 

(2.) The nature of the work from which the discus- 
sion originated. It was a miracle. Now, on the 
supposition of the mere humanity of the Christ, the 
work was wrought hj God ; Jesus was but the organ, 
or rather the declarer, of the divine agency. His 
reply to his adversaries would then have been, " This 
work was wrought by the immediate interposition of 
God himself, to whom the law of the sabbatic rest 
cannot be applied." On the other hand, as Jesus so 
manifestly makes himself in distinction from the 
Father, the agent of the miracle, he asserts for himself 
a power io control the laws of nature, a power unde- 
niably the same with that which fixed them, and which 
actuates the univei::se according to them. Thue, on 
this ground also, we are inevitably led to understand 
the words as denoting an equality both of power and 
of right : *' My Father worketh until now ; I also 
work.** 

This interpretation is strengthened by another 
assertion, with which our Lord follows up the former : 
" Whatsoever tlungs the Father doeth, those things the 
" Son also doeth, in like manner." There is nothing 
in the connexion to restrict the universal terms to 
any specific objects. They plainly affirm a proper 
universality of operations, and an identity in the mode 
of performing those operations : that is, that the works 
of the Father, as to both Aeir nature and manner, are 
equally the works of the Son. 

2. Hie sovereign power to confer animal Ufe: 
ver. 21. "The Son also giveth life to whom he wilL** 
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The occasion of the discourse was the restoration of 
vital action to paralytic limbs, which, in a popular 
sense, mig'ht be called dead. This shows that physical 
life was the object intended : and Uie same thing is 
proved by the conneidon of the topic with the great 
future fact of revelation, the resurrection of all the 
dead." 

3. The effecting of that mysterious and astonishing- 
work, the future restoration to life of the whole human 
race : ver. 25. It is no^ " incredible that God should 
** nuse Uie dead ;" but it ia absolutely so that any other 
being should. To hecKr the voice of any one is, in 
scriptural phraseolt^, to acknowledge and obey the 
authority of the person.*' When it is declared that 
" the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God," 
the evident implication is, that such power is possessed 
by him, as can and will effect that most stupendous 
work, the universal resurrection. 

4. The exercise oi judicial authority in determining 
the final condition of all the individuals of mankind : 
vers. 27, 29. Such a work as this could no more be 
del^ated to an inferior intelligence, than could the 

** " Thni the meaning is, ' he raiaeth to eternal hfe whom he mU.' 
No man anrelj can imagiiie that thia ia an irrational will, without 
motire, a port^-indinatioa which has no respect to the acUons and 
character of those who ihall be raised. In what follows, Jesus ex- 
plains himself by saying, that it is ' those who have d<Mie good,' who 
believe in him, whom he will raise to eternal life. The ezpresdou 
' whom he will,' is likewise equivalent to saying, the Father hath 
subjected all things to the aiU oT Christ; the same idea that is 
expressed, in the next verse, by giving aUjutlgment to him." — J. D. 
Michaelu Awnterk. a. d. o. 

" Exod. xxiv. 7. Deut. iv. 30 ; viii. 20. Ps. xcv. ?• Nehem. 
xiii. 27, and many other ii 
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government of the universe. It requires the highest 
attributes of Deity for its performance.'* 

6. A claim of homage to the Son, the same in kind 
and equal in degree, with the homage which is due 
to the Almighty Father : ver. 23. " That all may 
*' honour the Son aa they honour the Father." It has 
been pleaded that not an identity or an equality of 
honour is here intended, but only such a resmMcmt^ 
as would still reserve the infinite distance between the 
objects : as, because it was the eastern custom to pay 
respect to kings with the same bodily gestures that were 
used in divine worship, the convention of Israel " bowed 
" down their heads, and prostrated themselves to Jeho- 
" vah and to the king."" But there is a total want 
of similari^ in the cases. The circumstances of the 
occasion put the expression used by Jesus quite out of 
the range of comparison with the Hebrew phrase. 
The thing in question was, not civil homage, but 
rekgiaus mpremacy and honour. The point of the 
case lay in his having used language, which the Jews 
construed into an assumption of equality with God. 
Upon Unitarian principles, our Lord must have been 

** See tlie ftirther examination of this anbject in Capitule VI. of 
this Chapter. 

" 1 Chron. TOax. 20. Three words, of which the firat and last 
are nsed in this passage, " have this difTerence of mesjiing : (li}TliJ 
is to incline the head and thoulders, which sometimes preceded a 
more profbimd gesture of respect. (2.) 73? signifies the boteing of 
the iipper parts of the body down to the kneet, as in 2 Chron. vii. 3. 
(S.) JyVlFnpn Aenotea to fall doan on the knees, and put the forehead 
0(1 the ffronnd or floor; to prostrate one't-telf; which was practised 
in the citU homage of the oriental nations, not onlj to superiors, but 
to equals also." — SimonU et Eichhom, Lex. p. 1617. The same 
distinctions are stated by Gesenios, under the reapective words, in 
his Handvorttrhueh, and Lex. Man. 
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among the most unfortunate of apolt^^iste : for he 
ought to have said, " It is true that I chum an honour, 
but I am^te not that which belongs to Crod : it is, 
indeed, hia will that all should honour the Son ; but, 
be not mistaken, this honour is essentiallj different 
from that which is dae to the Father, and is altogether 
inferior to it." Yet, so &.r from this, the Lord Jesua 
reasserts his claim in langu^e more striking, and less 
capable of being misunderstood ; language which, if it 
were indeed not meant to affirm an identity of nature 
and dignity, cannot be freed from the charge of 
being the most ill-timed, c^ensiTe, and dangeroiu 
that can be imagined ; not to say, absolutely impious. 
Whenever in Scripture the phrase to honom- Qod occurs, 
or any equivalent expression, it ^ways denotes re2i> 
ffknu homage; the making God our end and object 
in all our actions, the celebration of his praises, obe- 
dience to him, and confidence in him : and this " his 
glory, he will not give to another."" To honour, 
then, the Son as we honour the Father, must be to 
have our thougj^ts, affections, and actions, directed to 
him, and our hope and confidence reposed on him, in 
the same manner. It is a paltry evasion to say, with 
Mr. Lindsey, that this text " does not relate to wor- 
ship at all ;"" for, though the formal act of prayer or 
any other explicit mode of adoration be not mentioned, 
all and every act or mode of worship is mduded, as 
the specie under a genus. A very liberal divine, and 
a scholar and critic incomparably superior to Mr. 
lindsey, the celebrated Dtiderlein, says of this pas- 

" See 1 Sam. ii. 30. Pb. zxiz. 2. Pror. iii. 9. Isa. slii. 8 ; 
iiix. IS; iTiii. IS. 1 Tim. i. 17. Rer.xw. 7. 
" Lindtey's Sequel to hia Afol. p. 110. 
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Ba^, " These words of Jesus possess sach pers{Hcuit]r, 
that nothing can be desired more decisive."" 

Mr. Belsham dispoees of this ai^^ument by a sum- - 
mary aesertioit" According to his interpretation, 
Moses, John, or Paul, might have used the same lan- 
guage ; for each of them was the bearer of a message 
irom God, a message to which " the verj same 
regard is due as to an oracle delivered bj God him- 
self;" and each might, with tiie greatest propriety, 
have said, as one of them actually did say, " He that 
" despiaeth, despiseth notman, but God, who hath also 
" given unto us his Holy Spirit." But can any person 
think it compatible with their character and spirit, to 
have declared, " In consequence of the message with 
which we are chafed, it is the will of the Eternal 
God that all men should honour us, as they honour 
HiH : he that honoureth not \a, honoureth not the 
Great Being who commissioned us?" — Is uiy senti- 
ment analt^us to this to be found in their speeches 
or writings ? Is not every turn of thought and ex- 
pression invariably of the contrary description, and 
marked with the most scrupulous jealousy, to " give 
" onto the Lord the glory due unto his name ?" Can 
the implication be ima^^ned, without shocking every 
pious feeling F — And can we suppose that Jesus, the 
pure and lowly in heart, " the wisest and best of 
teachers," had less delicacy of soul, less sensibility to 

" Inttituiio Theologi Christitmi, nottris Temporibtu aeeontmodata ; 
Norimb. 1784, vol. i. p. 333. The author died m 1792. 

" " The obTJooB measin^ it, that, Christ being the messenger of 
God, the veiy same regud ii due to his message which wou]d be due 
to an oracle delirered by God himself; and that to disregard Christ 
under this character \e the some affront to the Supreme Being, as it 
wonM be to disregard the voice of God himself." — Calm Inq, p. 362. 
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the approaches of pride, or less horror at the Bern- 
b]ance of blasphemy, than his far inferior followers ? 

The Inquirer is ako mistaken in that which he 
assumes as the ground of our Ix>rd'e claim. That 
ground is not his quality as a messenger from God, 
hut it is expressly declared to be his exercise of uni- 
rersal judgment ; a work which the Father hath, 
indeed, committed to him, it being a part of his 
official functions as the Messiah, but which plainly 
implies prerequMUea not lower than divine per- 
fections." 

It is, to say the least, not improbable that the 
offence taken by the opponents of Jesus had respect 
also to the language which he had used to the object 
of bis miraculous beneficence : for it is the same 
leading sentiment (the controverted question concern- 
ing the dignity and the cltums of the admired and 
reviled Teacher) which runs through the dialt^es 
and narrative of chapters ix. and x. The first part 
(ch. is. 1 ; X. 21,) appears to have occurred a very 
abort time, perhaps only one day, before the second, 
(x. 22 — 38,) in which we find resumed both the sub- 
ject and the imagery of the former. Our Lord had 
graciously sought out the poor man who had made 
so good a use of his imperfect knowle(^e ; " and said 
" to him, Thou believest on the Son of God 1 The 
" man answered. Who is he, I^ord, that I may believe 
" on him ? Jesus said to him, Even thou hast seen 
" him, and he that is speaking with thee is he. And 
" he sud, I believe, Lord ! and worshipped him." 
The man had confessed his belief that Jesus was a 
prophet, evidently meaning a person commissioned and 
*• See Note [C], at the end of this Section. 
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authorized by God : but the sentence (put in the form 
of an assertion, to denote that, though it required an 
answer of assent, our Lord knew his state of mind, 
and the answer which would correspond to it), " Thou 
" believest on the Son of God !" seems intended to 
conduct the mind to an order of thought superior to 
the miracle or the authority which bad been already- 
acknowledged ; to the quality of the person, rather 
than to the dignity of the office. The worship which 
the grateful beneficiary pud to his Lord appears, 
from the very mode in which it is introduced, to hare 
been something more deep and solemn than any act of 
civil homage. We cannot doubt that it corresponded 
to his views of his Benefactor, though they could as 
yet he only obscure and defective ; and that therefore 
it rose to a strong religious veneration. Jesus evi- 
dently accepted it with approbation : hut it may well 
be doubted, whether to have accepted any mere civil 
homage would have been congruous with his spirit 
and character. It is further . worthy of observation, 
that the apostlfe John never uses this verb but to 
express a religious act ; either the adoration of the 
True God, or, in several instances in the Book of 
KerelaUon, the idolatrous homage paid to the anti- 
christian power, which is certainly to be understood as 
an impious rivakhip to lawful worship. Of course 
I except ch. xx. 28 \ which, with other pass^es upon 
the homage accepted by Christ, will be considered in 
a following part of this Inquiry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO SECT. V. 

Note [A], page 69. 
" From the eatabluhed doctrine of the Jews [on the tawfuhieia of 
works of mercy on the sabbath] Jesus might have made a vindica- 
tion, easy and ofiensive to no one, of what he had done and com- 
manded ; but he was pleased, on occasion of this irretragable and 
public miracle, to speak of his own superhuman dignity. — When 
Jesus myt, not ' the Father worketh still,' but ' hy Father,' &c. ha 
gives us to understand, as every one must perceive, that God is hia 
Father in a manner altogether peculiar. The least that could be 
deduced from it would have been, that he avowed himself to be the 
Messiah, whom it was the practice of the Jews to caH the iSon of God. 
But when we read forwards, we find it clear that he declares himself 
to be the Son of Ood, in a much higher sense than that in which 
the Jews conceived of the Messiah.— 'And I abo work.' In this 
expression, Jesus ascribes this miracle to himself, as a partaker with 
God in a c<mimon operation. No prophet, no mere man, can say 
this of himself: such a one has no part in the production of a 
miracle ; it is the reverse ; God is tjie sole author of the whole. 
But still greater is the case, when the miracle is described as a 
breach of the great sabbalJi of the wprld, and Jesus is represented aa 
' working still' with God; fbr thus he declares himself to be He who, 
on the seventh day of the creation ' rested from all his works ;' and 
wlio is that Being, but the Creator of the world ? But can we under- 
stand these words of Christ, as referring to a subject so very great as 
s Divine Natnre dwelling in him J I scarcely see how they can possibly 
be understood otherwise : and at least the apostle John, who recites 
this discourse, must have so understood it. In the positions which 
he lays down against certain erroneous teachers, he maintains that 
' all things were made by the Word,' and that, ' without him, nothing 
was mode that has been nutde.' In liis Gospel, he selects the parti- 
cutai divourtes of Jesns which were adapted to confirm those 
positions : and thus — the man Jesus is described as united with the 
Eternal Word, who created the world. Even the Jews find in these 
words, Bomething exceedingly great : ' He maketh himself equal to 
God.' This he certainly does, when be represents himself as resting 
with God from the creation of the world ; but aa, from time to time, 
interrupting Jliis rest, this sabbath of the world, by miracles ; and as 
working those very miracles in conjunction with God. In his 
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(uuwer to the Jews, he does not t«ll them that they had misunder- 
stood him, and that he b; no means intended to malce himself equal to 
God ; but he repeats the matter, and expresses it in tenns which 
maj even be regarded as stronger than the fbrmer ; since he main- 
tains that he performs all divine worlcs, in a commuiiity of operation 
with the Father, not excepting the resurrection of the dead itself" 
[that most stupendous work of omnipotence]. /. D. Miehaelix, 
Anmerhtnff z, rf. o. 

Note [B], page 73. 
" It can sturcely be deemed a difficulty that Jesus is declared to 
be the judge of men ' because he is a son of man,' that is a man, 
and so far like the rest of mankind. For, in this rerj debate with 
the Jews, he also declared himself to be the Son of God, entitled 
to the same honours as the Father, and possessed of those divine 
perfections by which he is competent to this work of judgment, 
as being possessed of infinite knowledge, holiness, and righteous- 
ness : aiid, through the whole of his discourse, he so urges this 
point that the reader cannot lose sight of it. But, in this paragraph, 
he assigns as the reason why God had given to his Son the authority 
of judgment over mankind, that he was a man, a partaker of the 
hunuui nature. In this we admire the arrangement of divine benig- 
nity, that God has given to haankind a Saviour and Sovereign, who 
possesses our own nature united with his Divine Majesty, and is, in 
all respects, sin excepted, like unto us. (—The same sentiment is 
advanced in 1 Tim. ii. 5 ; Phil. ii. 7, 9 ; Heb. ii. 6, 17— iv. 16, 16— 
V. 1, 2.) On this account, the apostle, preaching to the Athenians 
that Christ was ordained by God to be the Judge of the world, with 
express purpose denominates him, a vwa, dv^p. But what appears 
to me as perhaps the most remarkable circumstance in our Lord's 
design, b his intending a reference to the sublime vision of Daniel, 
in which the Messiah is described as ' like to a son of man ;' to 
cwivey the idea that his character and government would not be like 
those of the woridly monarchies which are represented by savage 
animals, but that his conduct would be gentle and humane, as that of 
a nun with men." Specimen Hermeneutico- Theologiemn de AppeU 
tatione TovYuA too 'ArSpintmi, audore WeeseUo SckoUen ; pp. 18,19. 
Utrecht, 1809. 

These remarks are just and important ; but Mr. Scholtai is mis- 
taken ia bit supposition that the absence of the article in this passage 
distingnishes the phrase from o Yioc . roii drOpimaa, and brings it 
under the anarthrous form which signifies, in the.Uebrew and Syriac 
o 2 
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idiom, merely a human being. The form of the ckuae here, Bn 
Ywc ayOpiixou corj, is in conaequence of a rule of the Greek idiom, 
eetabhshed by the moat MtiB^tory evidence, that the predicate of a 
proporition, whether the Bubstjuitive verb be expressed or not, shonld 
be without the article. See Bithop MiddieUm's long and satisfactory 
Note, in his Doctnneofthe Greek Article, pp. 71—76. 

Note [C], page 80. 

If we possessed any unexceptionable method of ascertaining in 
what manner the terms and phra^s of ancient writers, which have 
beccnne matter of controTersy in later times, were onderatood by 
those who lived in or near the age of the authors, and who spoke the 
same language, we might be apt to think that we enjoyed a signal 
assistance for interpretation. In some respects this circumstance, 
could it be realized, would be found advantageous ; yet by no means 
to a great extent. If passions and prepossessing opinions could be 
laid aside, the difficulty of interpreting the writings of antiquity 
would not be so great as it is often represented to be. This difficulty 
is little complained of with regard to the didactic Greek and Roman 
writers ; and, with respect to the historians and poets, still less. 
The great stream of that traditional communication of grammar and 
interpretation, which has been transmitted, by a living and reaUy 
uninterrupted succession, in schools and colleges, from the purest 
classic times to the present day; the ancient scholia, glossaries, 
lexicons, and grammatical treatises, which are extant; — the study of 
the context ; — the comparison of passages : — and an acquired iami* 
liarity with the language, style, and manner of authors ;— have been 
found sufficient to establish in the minds of rational men a prevailing 
acquiescence in the generally received understonding of the Greek 
and Latin languages. The chief toil of criticism has been the 
ememtation of corrupt passages, and the explanation of technical 
terms and uncommon phraaea. 

It might be thought that an advantage of this kind is to he derived 
to the study of the New Testament, from the writings of the earliest 
Greek &tliers. But such an expectation would be di*a[^>ointed. 
Thoae authors had litde knowledge of rational and impartial prin- 
ciples of interpretation ; and they appear to have adopted, with 
unsuspecting acquiescence, any arbitrary and fanciful gloss on the 
words of scripture, which promised to answer a present purpose. 
Though a better judgment is manifested in the conunenta of Basil, 
Chtysostom, and some others of the fourth century, yet the contro- 
versies which had been so warmly agitated, and the active part taken 
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by Qiose eminent men, prevent our adducing them as witneaset, 
except when a reasonable ground can be assigned for regarding their 
judgment, in any particular case, as unbiassed. 

If, however, we had a writer who was merely a man of letters, and 
who had transfused into any kind of explicatory composition those 
passages of the New Testament which affect our inquirj, upon other 
principles and with other views than what might be presumed to 
actuate a professed theologian ; such a writer would, in all men's 
estimation, be entitled to considerable regard. 

An author approaching to this idea is Nonnus of Panopolis in 
Egypt. Unfortunately his age is rather late, he haying flourished 
at the end of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth century ; yet 
this was many centuries before the ancient Greek ceased to be a 
living language. Nothing is known of the life or character of 
Nonnus. Two poems of his are extant ; the Dionysiaca, a long epic 
composition on the life and actions of Bacchus, but so loaded with 
digressions and episodes as to include a chaos of heathen iablcs, lavish 
in mythdo^cal learning, and, with much extravagance, exhibiting 
marks of genius ; aadiPart^hraseofthe Gospel of John, mHotnEiic 
versification. The stfle and manner of this latter composition showa 
that the author's design was to display his poetical talent, rather 
than to produce a theobgical work. All things considered, I think 
it may be taken as a fur specimen of the manner in which a man, 
whose vernacular language waa Greek, understood the phraseology 
of the evangelist, at the distance of tliree hundred years from the 
publication of his gospel. It is adduced as an illustration rather 
than as an evidence ; and the judicious reader will form his own 
opinion upon the degree of regard to which it is entitled. T shall 
copy this met^hrase on the principal passages which are quoted in 
Sections V. and VI. 

'BBtvi* rirrinivait, ml tyi rait tpyvr itfiaJm. 

" Hie Father worketh until now in modes corresponding with the 
constant order of the universe, and I the Son skiltully execute the 
work." John V. 17. 

Kol fttir alhirfiMt\or tir xliAriVKt romja, 
'Iritiw Ur tSxi" iwauparlif BaaA^ 

" and called the self-existent God his own Father, equalling 

his own ^ory to the celeadal king." ver. 18. 
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Ei ihI iaoBpifftitt till rfKieura Toir^- 

" The Son can never perform anything by his own determination, 
only what he beholds his own Father accomplishing : for all the 
works whatsoever my Father doeth, thoae in one [i. e. in utua(» or 
together,] the Son performeth, imitating God the Father." ver. 19. 



"IIm Tiiatamvir laifuyM f ytm^pi. 

El M T(f iMarpin^ijir Ix" riaw, al M TnKJiat 
Kuln&w A^TW via, mt stl ytrrr^pa ypaipii, 

" The whole final judgment of mankind he hath ^Ten to the Son, 
in order that all may honour the Son as equal in rank to his Father, 
and in the manner in which they glorify the Father who reigns on 
high. But if any one has a versatile mind, and does not glorify the 
Word the Son of the Father, he does not pay homage to the Father." 
ver. 23. 

OhoTt roi/ufTtt 
OBroTi inita ravra lii^Xvrat, Arim jiii"^ 
Afrnfufrou difiuru' lAi{i KoiXaiiims aUr. 
OiSi T(i dirwdliitr l/iilr nunTi^fara irol/intr 

'Oi lai mita SiShi', diripTipoi firXrro ti Ii iw. 

'RuffvTor, airiiripifu'ar, oBtr ^mri iiipia kiaium. 

" Never, never shall these sheep of my flock perish, while the 
world remains revolving in spirals on its self-moving arches. Nor 
can any snatch my timid flock from our hand ; for my Father who 
gave nfc the sheep to feed, is superior to all. I myself and my 
sovereign Father, are one genua, of mutual nature, setf-originated, 
and from which are derived the innumerable oSapring of the 
universe." chap. i. ver. 28, 29. 

Aiynr airal tr ii^^im rift tanitf 
Kal nrfi^f mAiifUii iyiif irpprrflairaTii 9ivi^, 
Tiuit Sfpmm lator irt^ytaalt itarirrn, 
'Orri «*tC fvOTTM tyti viOt ; 

" The Word whom the Sovereign Ruler sent into (he world, and 
sealed by lihe holy decree of his pure hand, do you in your fury 
charge with a fbolish speech [for saying] that, I am the Son of the 
Kving God 7" ver. 36, 
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1^ BvMrtpi iiiev 
'H/irripov ytmijpvt Mpiioni ^ca ^fu, 
'Kpyoit ifiirripoit Tctwjp ISpoKi iiifrvt innril, 

" If, by my life-giving word, I do tiiingH worthy of my infinite 
Father, by my works which your eyes have witnessed, that ye may 
know, by a divinely-inspired declaration, that my Father ezists in 
me, that I alra tun manifested as near to my Father, indivisible from 
him, equal to him." ver, 38. 
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Section VI. 



SON OF GOD, ONX WITH TUB FATBBK. 



Sum of the luerlioiu here nude b; Jooi Cbriit. — InTeMigatiiui of the ■criptoral 
phraie, tt be tmi. — A chancterutic' of onr Lonl'i nunner of temching. — Feca- 
liuitj of tb« ouencn of ChrUt with the Fathn. 



" The Jem niiTDiuided him ud uid to him, How long doit thou hold ui id 
" (Oipcniet If thou art the Christ, tell ui plunl;. 

" Jeaui umered Ihem i I did tell you, and ye do aot belicTe. The woiki 
" which I do in the nune of mj Filiier, theie teitify concerning me. Bat y* 
" beliere not: tar yt it not of my sheep. As I uid unto you, my iheep heu' 
*' my Toice. and I know them, and they follow me ; and I give unto them etema] 
" life, and they ahall never peiiah, and no one ihal! enatch thetn out of my hand- 
" Hy Father, who gave [them] to me, ii greater than all : and no one i> able to 
" snatch [them] out of the hand of my Fa^er. I and the Father are one. 

" Then again the Jews took up atonet, with a view to atone him. Jeaui an- 
"iweredtbemi Many good worki I have ahewn to you from my Father : for which 
" of thoae woikj do ye stone me 1 

" The Jews anawered him ; For a good work we stone thee not, but for 
" blaspbeniy i and because thou, who art a man, makeit Ihyielf Ood. 

" Jeans answered them ; la it not written in your law, ' I said, ye aie gods t' 
" If be called godi, thoae to whom the word of God waa [addmaed], (and the 
" Scripture cannot be annulled,} do ye say to him whom the Father hath set apart 
" and lent into the world, Thou blaaphemest, becaute I said, I am the Son of 
" Ood 1 If I do not the works of my Father, give me not credit : but, if I 
" do [them], though ye pre not credit.to me, give credit to (he works : that jra 
" may know and be aaaured that in me ia the Father, and I in him." — John i. 
24—38.' 

In this portion of the doctrine of Jesus, we find the 
following particulars : 

1. The avowal, eo often made on other occasions^ 

' The cUnse, " u I sud onto you," (ver. 37.) is joioed to die 
following nords, not only in confonnity with the best editiona and 
truuktionH, but because this position appears more closely accordant 
with the instances of clauses beginning with k«0wc, id the vmtingt 
of John, Many authoritieB omit it. . 
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of hiB official subordination to the Father ; in having 
been designated, commiBsioned, sent, and endowed 
with a peculiar property in his people ; and in exer- 
cising miraculouB powers by the authority of the 
Father. 

2. The assertion of his own power to confer the 
blessings of salvation ; namely, holy character, im- 
mortal happiness, deliverance froin moral danger, and 
security against all possible hostility. Let it be 
observed that, in the evident nature of the case, and 
according to the uniform tenor of Scripture, the 
bestowment of such gifts implies the attribute of All- 
sufficiency in the Donor. 

3. This assurance of security is repeated, with a 
confirmatory declaration that the Omnipotence of the 
Almighty Father is pledged to the same object. 

4. These two assurances are consolidated into the 
proposition, " I and my Father are one." 

To obtain a satis&ctory conclusion as to the mean- 
ing of the expression, " to be one," (ev etvai) it is 
necessary to review the few passages of the New 
Testament in which it occurs. 

In John xvii. 1 1, 21 — 23,* the connexion shows that 
the beinff reciprocaSy one which, is predicated of Christ, 
his Divine Father, and his disciples, is the union of 
cordial and generous love in the present life, and of 
celestial happineas in the future state. 

1 Cor. iii. 8, " He that planteth, and he that water- 
eth, are one." Here the union of design and coopC' 
ration is plainly intended. 

There are no other instances, except the one now 
under consideration. The phrase occurs, indeed, in 

* Cited at length in p. 93. 
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a passage wfaich is r^arded, upon strong evidence, as 
spurious, 1 John v. 7> and, if we were to argue from 
that passage, we should eaj that the connexion shows 
the reference to be to coruent, or the union of testi' 
many. The Septuagint ftimishes only two or three 
examples : and their manifest signification is the closest . 
union, either of resembkmce, or of conjmtfiion} 

It is, therefore, manifest, that the grammatical sense 
of the phrase will not, of itself, determine its exact 
import ; and that the meaning miist be ascertained, 
in every instance, by an attention to the nature and 
circunutaruxs of the given case. 

What, then, is the kind of union which the nature 
and circumstances of the case before us point out? 
It is a union for the bestowment of tlie most important 
blessings, for the averting of the greatest evils, for a 
sovereign and effectual preservation from spiritual 
danger and eternal ruin. These are the plain facts of 
the case. It is, therefore, a union of power. — " No 
" one shall snatch them out of mt hand ; — no one cita 
" snatch them out of mt Father's hand :— I and the 
" Father are one." 

The ai^mentative connexion of the clause requires 
also to be attended to. Jesus had affirmed the ade- 
quacy of hi^ own power for the certain salvation of his 
sincere followers ; as well as tiiat of God his Father. 
Therefore, to show that he had not exceeded the 
bounds of truth in the assertion, and to Airnish a 
sufficient ground of reason for it, he adds, " I and the 
Father are one." The union of power is thus shown 
to be a real identity of power.^ 
. * They are Gen. xli. 25, 26. Exod. xivi. 11. 
. * " Not lie (iinii«) one and the same perton, but ty {unuinXoae 
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The hearers of JesUs instantly accused him of 
assuming ditine honours, and were proceedii^ to a 
summary execution of their capital law against blas- 
phemy. Whether their ^arm was sincere or affected, 
it is clear that there muBt hare been an apparent 
ground for it. 

The Lord Jesus might have answered ^ "I accept 
your construction, but I deny your dharge. I have 
uttered no impiety, for I have claimed no more than 
I have a ri^t to claim. I am the Messiah, whose 
goings forth have been frona of old, even from the 
days of eternity. I am not only a man like your- 
selves, hut I existed and acted before' my taking flesh, 
as the Shepherd of Israel, the Lord of David, the 
King whose throne is for ever and ever." 

And if this were true, why did he not so answer ? 
We reply, that, admitting the truth of the assertion 
Supposed, there are good reasons to account for his 
having declined to make it. It would have been in- 
consistent with the present stage of the advancement 
of his dispensation ; it would have been a departure 
from that rule of reserve which we have ample evi- 
dence that be most carefully adhered to ; and he had 

and the Bame thmg. The Father has conununicated his power to 
the Son." Calm Inq. p. 235. But what ia this to the purpose 7 
No TTinitarian interpreter ever contended for the former representa- 
tion, which would be as inconsistent with his doctarine as it is with 
the words of the passage. The neuter form ia necessary- to the 
idiomatical expression : and it has been often insiated on by divines, 
from TertuUian downwards, aa indicating the unitj, not at person^ 
but otessenee. As for the writer's assertion of the " communicated 
power," he seems to have little reflected on the kind, degree, and 
extent of the power which the case requires ; a power which could 
be neither conununicated to, nor exercised by, any being merely a 
creature. 
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before him another mode of proceeding, which we 
shall presently see was in accordance with his usual 
practice as a teacher. 

But, upon the Unitarian hypothesis, no motive can 
be ima^ned why he should not have met the accu- 
satbn with the clearest and most pointed denial. 
Though he saw it not to be proper, as yet, to avow 
himself publicly to be the Messiah, there could be no 
reason why he should omit to protest that he was 
merely a man, such as other men ; and every consi- 
deration of piety and veracity, and all other good 
principles, demanded the most prompt and unam- 
biguous declaration against the blasphemy with which 
he was charged. This course, however, he did not 
take. It has, indeed, been said that " he peremptorily 
denies the conclusion which the Jews drew from his 
language."* Such denial I acknowledge myself unable 
to discover, either in a " peremptory" or in an implied 
form. The serious and attentive reader must decide 
for himself, on a careful scrutiny of the language held 
by Jesus in his reply. 

It was so irequently practised, that we may pro- 
nounce it to have been one of the characteristics of 
our Lord's style of teaching, to reason with men upon 
their own real, or pretended principles ; and to con- 
duct them to a point in which tfmr own minds could 
not escape from drawing the very candusion which 
they had been, at the outset, anxious to avoid." 

In this way, therefore, he proceeds. He reminds 
bis accusers that, in the phrase of their own scrip- 

• CalntJnq. p. 218. 

* For example, Matt. xii. 1 — 12; xix. 3—0, 16—22; xxi. 
28—27; xxii. 16—22. 
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tures, even wicked rulers were denominated gods. 
He infers that no prejudice could be justly entertained 
against him, for having- used language implying that 
God was his Father in a special and unique sense ; 
while he had not called himself God, but only, by 
the shewing of his opponents, had claimed to be the 
Son of God. At the same time, he evidently assumes 
that his own title to the disputed honour was greater 
than that of the Jewish magistrates. He then appeals 
to his unquestionable miracles, as the attestation of 
his truth in again affirming the very ^ing which had 
created the o£Fence ; in terms different, indeed, but 
clearly of the same import, and most strongly expres- 
sive, no£ qf a imum of power merdyy though that 
involved a claim of omnipotence, but of a union in 
the very natwre and manner of existence: — "in ue 
is the Father, and I in him." 

But this interpretation is contested, because the 
" phrase is applicable to believers in general." ' The 
passages in which such application occurs are these : — . 
" In that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, 
" and ye in me, and I in you :" John xiv. 20. " Holy 
" Father I keep in thine own name those whom thou 
" hast given me, that they may be one, as we. — That 
'* they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me and I in 
*' thee, that also they in us may be one ; that the world 
« may believe that thou hast sent me : and the glory 
" which thou hast given to me, I have given to them, 
" that they may be one as we are one. I in them, and 
" thou in me : that they may be completed into one, 
" and that the world may know that thou hast sent 

' Calm Inq. p. 23S. The game luie of ugnment is followed by 
Ariao, SodnJAn, and Unitarian writers in general. 
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" me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me. 
" That the love with which thou hast loved me may be 
" in them, and I in them." chap. xvii. 11,21 — 23, 26. 
" If we love one another, God- abideth in us, and his 
" love is completed in us. By this we know that we 
" abide in him, and he in us, that he hath given us of 
" hia Spirit. — Whosoever confesseth that Jesus is the 
" Son of God, God abideth in him and he in God : 
" and we know and are confident of the love which 
" God hath towards us. God is love ; and he who 
** abideth in love abideth in God, and God in him." 
1 John iv. 12, 13, 15, 16. 

From these passages, no one can doubt that the 
phrase of a reciprocal in<-dwelling, or in-being, is scrip- 
turally predicable of the relations which subsist between 
God and sincere Christians in general. The passages 
evidently express an intimate union of hdy mental 
affections between the Father of npirits and his faithful 
servants, in the present state; the communion of 
gracious infiuences on hia part, and <>{ devotional fed- 
ings and actions on theirs ; and that petfecticn of both 
which will subsbt in the heavenly state. Thia use of 
the expression may be rationally accounted for, by 
referring it to the principle, which is more or less 
conspicuous in the structure of all languages, that 
terms and phrases are occasionally used in senses 
greatly below their native strength and significancy ; 
the nature of the subject and the circumstances of its 
association pointing out, in all such cases, the re- 
strictions' which are understood.' So Christians are 
directed to um at being " partakers of a divine dis- 
position," to be " perfect as God is perfect," to be 

' See Lord Kaima'* Eknenti of Criticitm, chap. xx. Mct. 3. 
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" holy as be is holy •"' and so, by a different direction 
of the same figure, Christ is represented as " being 
" made sin for ua," and disbelieTers of the dirine tes- 
timony are said to "make God a liar."" 

Why, then, may not this phrase, when applied to 
Christ and the Father, be regarded as conveying no 
more than a metaphorical in-dwelling, a union of 
a&ction and moral principles? Wa reply that the 
rule just mentioned, a regard to the nature and cir- 
cunutattcet of the applicationt will not permit us bo to 
re^^d it The case in question refers not to any 
moral quality, but to a oneness of power for the per' 
formance of works which imply omnipotence. Our 
Lord adduces the in-dwelling of the Father and him.< 
self as a ajmonymous expression of that identity of 
powef ; or, more exactly speaking, as a superior and 
more extenfflve declaration, confirming, and including 
the other. The peculiarity of the case, therefore, 
lying in its relation to the exertion of omnipotence, 
excludes a metaphorical or merely moral signification, 
and obliges us to understand it in a strict, proper, and 
physical sense : it is an identity qfpovmt, such power 
as can belong to Deity alone, implying and resting 
upon an identify qf nature. It^clearly follo^ra that 
the title Son of God, as belonging to Christ, and as 
vindicated by him in this passage, denotes one who 

• 2 Pet. i. 4, 4v«iC( " oiigo, — ipsa rei natma et esaentia, pro- 
prietaa tniita, indoles, mores." Schleuiner. Matt. v. 48 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 16. 

" 2 Cor. T, 21, taking hiutpHa in ita primary and obvious kiik, 
with which a rhetorician would first be c(Hicemed ; for the inter- 
pretaljon of sin-offering, derived fVom a more narrowed inquiry into 
tlie- peculiarities of Bible-idiom, is a matter of ulterior consideration. 
1 John V. 10. 
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has the same essentied nature as that of the Father : 
or, in the words which our Lord, so &r from refusing, 
fixed upon himself, one who " maketh," or repre- 
senteth " himself to be God." 

This conclusion is strengthened by observing the 
ground which our Lord lays to confirm his decla- 
ration : '" If I do not the works of iay Father, give 
" me not credit ; but, if I do, though ye give not 
" credit to me, g^ve credit to the works." The term, 
*' works of my Father," may denote either actions 
done by the command and authority of God," or 
such as are wrought by the immediate power of God. 
To take it here in the former sense, is evidently 
inapplicable to the occasion, and would make the 
reasoning nugatory. In the other sense, it suits the 
argument. " By the miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, which God wrought through him, — Jesus of 
Nazareth was a man demonstrated by God"'* to be all 
that he himself claimed, whether by assertion or impli- 
cation. So far he differs not from other inspired 
meseengers. God confirmed the mission of prophets 
and apostles by exhibiting miraculous powers through 
them." Jesus had all this honour as a man and a 
prophet. But the divine testimony does not permit 
us to rest at this point. Jesus Christ constantly 
speaks of himself as being, not an instrument only, 
but the Agent, in works of miraculous power : and it 
is remarkable that, while the apostles manifested a 
studious fuixiety to avoid using language that could 

" As in John vi. 28, and Rev. ii. 26. 
" Art! ii. 22. 

" " God wrought very eitraordinary [ot roe TV)(oioat] miracles 
" through the hands of PauI." Acta xix. 1 1 . 
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be construed into any representation of tbemselves 
above that of a powerleaa instrumentality, they ascribed 
the final agency to Christ as readily as to God the 
Falser. The " signs and vondere" which sanctioned 
the ministry of I^ul, and of nhich the number and 
variety was so great, that his modesty refused to apeak 
of them, beyond a slight and necessary allusion, he 
definitely attributes to Christ as their Author : 
" Christ wrought them through me.'"* Here, there- 
fore, are reasons for understanding our Lord's words 
as asserting,^ hinu^a power of divine agency, and 
consequently the possession of divine perfections, " I 
" do the works of my Father, — that ye may know and 
" be assured that in me is the Father, and I in him." 
Let the experiment, in imagination, be made of 
putting these words into the mouth of an apostle- 
Let Peter, John, or Paul say, " I and God are one : 
I do the works of God : God is in me, and I in him." 
Every one feels that the supposition is, not monstrous 
only, but intolerable. Yet, on Unitarian principles, 
(which affirm that these phrases are " applicable to 
believers in general," without any investigation of the 
grounds and the diversity of application,) we ought to 
feel no difficulty in making the supposition. The 
assumption of such language by any inspired man, 
must be, not barely allowable, not merely capable of 
being palliated, but strictly and unequivocally in cha- 
racter with piety, humility, meekness, and lowliness 
of heart. — UnitariuiiBm requires me to believe this ! 
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In the discourses of our Lord, whether private or ' 
public, whether in the bosom of his friends or under 
the jealous observation of his enemies, the style 
which he was pleased most frequently to use, for 
describing himself, was that of the Son of man, o vlos 
TQv av8f>wtrov,^ with the article 'to denote particularity. 
On an examination of all the passages in which it 
occurs, it appears that, when this appellation is used, 
it is always with a reference to some acknowledged 
character, function, or work of the Messiah : so that, 
in nearly every instance, the sentence is an apophthegm 
of the doctrine concerning the Messiah, and might 
stand as such, quite independently of any particular 

1 Some have affirmed that we ought to translate the phrase, tke 
ton of the man, and that the allusion is to David as the ancestor of 
Jesus. But thia assertion proceeds on ignorance of the Greek 
idiom, or inattention to it. A noun governed by another noun 
which has the article, must itself also take the article ; and trtee 
vend. See Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 69 — 71. On this 
particnlar phrase, that distinguished scholar observes, " He [Christ] 
was to he designated as 6 vuit, for otherwise he would not have been 
distinguished from any other individual of the human race ; and if 
& vioc then TOY ArBpinrov, for 6 vtoc avdpwrov would offend against 
Regimen. Hence it is plain that the article before hvO^inrw is not, 
if I may say so, mdwaUy and eiientiaUg necessary, but is so only 
accidentally ; and consequently it will not be admitted unless where 
Regimen requires it, i. e. where 6 woe precedes," — P. 354. 
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individual who claimed to be that Messiah. While it 
was the title which Jesus evidently preferred to every 
other, and which he was most in the habit of employ- 
ing, it is observable that it was never applied to him 
by any other person, except in the single instance of 
the martyr Stephen ; that Jesus himself never returned 
to the use of it after hia resurrection i and that the 
apostles on no occasion employed it, either in their 
preaching or in their writings.^ 
* To rehearse the numerous and different opinions 
which have been given of this appellation, and the 
reason on which it has been supposed to rest, would 
be tedious and of little profit- That which appears to 
me the best supported by evidence, has been men- 
tioned in a former part of this work.' It is the 
interpretation which has been advanced by scholars 
and divines of the first erudition, and of very different 
theological sentinients: Beza, Episcopius, the Dutch 
Annotators of the Synod of Dort, Leigh, Venema, 
Wetstein, Bengelius, Abrescb, Semler, Eichhom, and 
many others, for the enumeration of whose names I 
am indebted to the ample and exact dissertation of 

' Rev. i. 13, uid xiv. 14, are not excepttons to this retnttrk, for 
in them the phrue is uiy dvOpwirov without the articles, correspond- 
ing with the Hebrew and Syriac idiom, which occurs very frequently 
ia the Old Teatameut (e.g. Num. xxiii. 19. Job xri. 21 ; xxr. 6. 
Pan. viii. 4. l»a. lii. 14 ; Iri, 2,) and ia uiUTeraaUy known to be- 
merely a periphmsis for a human being. In both those paasagea this 
ia evidently the aense ; so that they are improperly rendered in the 
common veraion, the, instead of a ton of man. In the Peahito Syriac 
the phntse, barnoth and bar-noiho, ia used in many placea for 
a>4pwTO£, especially, though not only, when the word ia a general 
term, aa in Matt. xii. 12. John ii. 25. Rom. i. 23. It ia even used 
in Ron. vii. 22, and in (ihe two instancea in t Cor. xv. 47. 

' See Vol. I. pp. 412—414. 
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Mr. Scbolten,* a divine of the Univerflity of Utrecht, 
whose learning', diligence, and acuteness have antici- 
pated almost every thing that could be advanced on 
the question. This opinion is, that the term was used 
with a designed allusion to the prophecy of Daniel : 
" I looked in visions of the night, and, behold I with 
" the clouds of heaven, came one like a son of 
" MAN."' This is among the dearest prophetic de- 
scriptions of the Messiah : and, though in its original 
connexion it is combined with lofty characters of 
majesty and honour, the expression in itself ia such 
that nothing can be conceived more simple and unas- 
suming. It was, therefore, admirably calculated to 
answer the purposes of our Lord's habitual testimony 
concerning himself, during that period in which his 
wisdom saw it right to suspend the universal declara- 

* Cited above, p. 91. Kuiaol accedes to this idea of tlie origin of 
the phrase. See hii Cofimenl. in Lib. N. T. Hiti, vol. i. p. 259. 
Oesenini, citing Dan. vii. 13, adds, " In the Book of Enoch, which 
was written about the time of the birth of Christ, partly as an imita- 
tion of the Book of Daniel, this expression [<S'on of Man] is in con- 
stant use for the Messiah, and is employed Bjnonymously witli Son 
of God, Anointed, &c. as in the New Testament." Handw'orterbuch, 
art. ^^. See the former vqlume, Book II. ch. vii. } 3. 

' Dan. vii. 13. Mr. B. remarks that " the expression may pos- 
sibly iignijy nothing more than a person in human form ; and ■ 

this symbol of a human figure ia explained, not of an individual, but 
of the kingdom of the aunts of the Most High." P. 392. But these 
objections are, I think, removed by the considerations, that, (1.) In 
other instances of prophetic description the Messiah is exhibited in 
his own person, though associated with allegorical personages and 
scenery. See Rev. i. 18 — 20 ; xix. 11 — 16. (2.) The expressions 
of " the saints possessing the kingdom," &c'. vers. 18, 22, 27, are 
&irly interpreted, in conformity with the elucidations supplied by the 
New Testament, of the deliverance from sin, persecution, and all 
evil, and of the final triumph and perfect happiness, which the 
servants of Christ shall receive tram him ss their Head and Saviour. 
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tion of his cl&im to be the Messiah. It could hurt no 
feelings, rouse no prejudices, offend no pride. It 
could minister no fuel to the rage of the violent, nor 
furnish any occasion to the captiousness of the artful, 
uor be wrested into a pretext for exciting civil dis- 
cord, nor awaken the jealous fears of the Roman 
goremment. But, while thus bumble and inoffensive, 
it was intelligible, clear, and definite, to those who 
" searched the Scriptures ;" and it went the full 
length of a claim to the Messiahship. 

This view of the origin and design of the phrase 
leads to the conclusion, that, though it literally ex- 
presses only a human -nature, it is ^plied, on the 
generalizing principle of language, to designate the 
Messiah, in the whole comptvhension- of his person 
and character, yet with an especial view to his state 
of humiliation/ The circumstances of glory, power, 
and relation to the Divine Father, which in the ori- 
ginal passage are attributed to him who bore the like- 
ness of a Son of man, excite and seem to warrant this 
notion ; especially if the interpretation be admitted, 

* " The veiy title ' Son of man ' hai every where a reference to 
the Itieamatitm of Chritt, and is therefore rigmficant of his acquaint- 
ance with human weakness. I hare, indeed, observed that, in a 
majority of the places in which our Saviour calls himself the Son of 
man (and he u never in the N. T. so called, hy others, before hia 
ascension) the allusion is either to hia present humiliation, or to his 
future ^ory : and, if this remark he true, we have, though an 
indirect, yet a strong and perpetual declaraljon, that the human 
nstnre did not originally belong to him, and was not properly his 
own. He who shall examine the passages throughoat, with a view 
to this observation, will be able duly to estimate its value. For 
myself, I scruple not to aver, that I consider this single phrase so 
employed, as on irrefragable proof of the Pre-existence and Divinity 
of Christ." Biahop Middleton <m the Greek Article, p. 3S4. 
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which was proposed in the former volume, of a 
clause in that passage as declaring a close and intimate 
conjunction, by the greatest of all miracles, of the 
frail and lowly nature of a child of man with that 
of the Ancient of days, so as to form one person. 
Thus we are also furnished with a guide to the inter- 
pretation of sereral passages of the New Testament, 
which, on any other hypothesis, Trinitarian or Uni- 
tarian, present great difficulties.' The principal of 
these passages are now before us to be examined. 

' " Wlien we wont to open a lock, and after having tried, to do 
purpose, a number of keys, we hit upon one which opeiu it with 
facility, we conclude that we have met with the right kej. In like - 
manner, when any phasnomenon in nature U to be explained, Buch, 
for instance, as the aberration of Ihe fixed stars ; and we find that 
the hypothesis of the prc^egsive motion of light, combined witb that 
of the annual motion of the earth in its orbit, will completely solve 
that wonderful appearance, we rightly conclude that light is progres- 
sive : or, when we find that the colours, figure, position, and all the 
other appearances of the primary and secondary rainbows, can be 
solved firom the diSerent refrangibility of the rays of light passing 
through globular drops of rain, we rightly conclude that the rays of 
light are differently refrangible, and the drops of rain globular ; why 
may we not argue in the same manner on other subjects V Biahop 
Watson's Anecdotes of hia own Life. 8vo. ed. vol. ii. p. 222. 
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ON CHKIST S DBBCKtrDIHO FBOH HEAVEN. 



UnitaiuD loterpreUtioii staled md eiuniDcd. — Idea of a local beaveiu — Uebiew 
pbrue, to ucead into beaTen. — Its Rabbinical uae. — Its tme meaning. — Tha 
GonelBte phraae, to descend from heaven. — Applied to the Dirine Being, — and 
to ligiui blessings from him. — Applied to persons on];, wbea a real presence if 
signified. — The leading idea. — Its application to the passage under con- 
tidention. 



who descended from hesTen, 

Those believers in the Deity of the Messiah who 
understand the phrase under consideration as denoting 
him in his human nature restrictively, have no plau- 
sible method, as appears to me, of interpreting this 
passage, unless they coincide with the usual gloss of 
the Unitarians. 

Socinus and some of his immediate followers, be- 
lieved in an actual translation of Jesus to some 
celestial region, in the interval between his baptism 
and his entrance on his public ministty ; and that he 
there received instructions and qualifications for his 
mission.' 

The opinion preferred by the Calm Inquirer, and 
by the generality of modem Unitarians, may be thus 
represented : 

' Socmi Opera, torn. ii. |^. 511, 610. EnjecUni Explic. Loeorvm, 
p. 217. Cairn hq. p. 40. 
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The Jewish ootion of a local heaven is an absurd 
and puerile hypothesis. God is at all times equally 
and every where present ; and heaven is a state, not a 
place. To be perfectly virtuous, and to be perfectly 
happy, is to be in heaven. But ft> ascend into heaven 
is a Hebrew form of expression, to denote the acqui- 
eition of such knowledge as lies remote from common 
apprehension, or is unattainable by the ordinary 
faculties of men : for example, Deut. xxx. 12. I*rov. 
XXX. 4. Baruch iii. 29. Rom. x. 26. The phrase, 
therefore, here denotes, " No one b instructed in the 
divine counsels." The next clause is to be under- 
stood in the same figurative manner, and is perfectly 
correlative with the first ; signifying, '* Excepting the 
Son of man, who had a commission from God to 
reveal his will to mankind." This form of expression 
also is used in Scripture, to signify what is of divine 
origin or authority ; as when our Lord asks, " the 
" baptism oi John was it from heaven or of men P" 
Matt. xxi. 25. The last clause in John iii. 13 is a 
continuation of the same figure, so that the true sense 
of the whole text may be expressed thus : No one 
has ever been admitted to a participation of the divine 
counsels, except the Son of man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
who has been commissioned to reveal the will of God 
to men, and who is perfectly instructed and qualified 
for this office.' 

Upon this scheme I submit some remarks : — 
1. The idea of a local heaven runs through the 
whole tenor of the Old and New Testament, and may 
be held without involving any absurd or puerile con- 
ceptions, without at all derogating from the most 

' Abridged from the Caim Inq. pp. 4S — 55. 
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exalted belief of the Divine immensity, and without 
any inconsistency with the facts of just science. That 
there are orders of intelligent creatures distinct from 
man, and inhabiting other parts of the universe than 
our planet, is rendered to the highest degree probable 
by *' modem discoveriea in astronomy,"* and is, in a 
variety of ways, asserted and implied in the volume of 
revelation. There is nothing incongruous with the 
most rigid philosophy in the' supposition, that the very 
locality of perfectly holy and happy beings should be 
distinguished by peculiar, and even external, mani- 
festations of that &vour of the Deity, which is rich 
and diversified in its resources above all human con- 
ception. All known analogies countenance such a 
supposition. Neither is there improbability in the 
idea, that some part of the inconceivably extended 
universe may have been prepared by the wisdom of 
God, as a region above all others proper for the most 
sublime manifestations of that glorious &vour. To 
such an idea, the language of the Scriptures is not 
merely favourable, but decidedly and constantly pro- 
ceeds on its admission. To affirm that the Omni- 
presence of the Divine Nature renders impossible any 
such peculiar manifestation, is a gratuitous assertion, 
and could not be maintained without virtually denying 
the attribute of Omnipotence. The question does not 
refer to the essential presence of the Deity, but to 
special manifestations of his attributes, and communi- 
cations of the highest blessings from him. 

2. The statement is not correct, that " io ascend to 
heaven is a Hebrew form of expression, to denote the 

* Mr. Belsham asserts that " modern dJKoveriei in utronomy 
unpljr refute this puerile hTpotheiis." P. 55. 
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knowledge of things mysterious and remote from com- 
mon apprehension." The four passages referred to 
by Mr. B. and other writers, evidently signiiy a real 
and local ascent, with a view to obtain the knowledge, 
or other blessing, adverted to in the connexion of 
each. Let the reader impartially examine them. 
That the sacred writers believed in the possibility of 
such a corporal ascent, no more derogates from their 
inspiration, than does their being ignorant of the true 
construction of the solar system. It was no part of 
the design of revelation to' teach men natural philo- 
sophy. In their using the phrase, ascending into 
heaven, the writers evidently conceived of a real pene- 
tration into the regions of celestial light and happiness, ' 
vn order to the acquisition of the knowlet^e which is 
peculiar to the Divine Beiruf. When Jesus, in the 
case before us, employs the expression, he neither 
affirms nor denies the hypothetical possibility of such 
ascending into heaven ; but he states the fact to be 
that no hiunan being ever had actually so ascended. 

Other examples which occur in Scripture of this 
phrase, clearly refer to a real ascent. The following 
aef! aXi that I have been able to discover, which can 
affect the present inquiry. 

** It is not in the heavens, that [ye should have] to 
** say. Who will ascend for us into the heavens, and 
** bring it to us, and cause us to hew it ? And ['''^"D 
"we will do it.** Deut. xxx. 12. That is, as Le 
Clerc paraphrases it, " God hath not expressed in an 
obscure and perplexing manner the rites of worship 
and practice of religion, by which ye may obtain his 
favour ; so that it should be in your power to say that 
it is concealed from you, as if it were known only in 
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heareo." The succeeding sentence, which in the 
same manner affirms that the Israelites needed not to 
make long journeys or perilous Toyi^es, to acquire the 
knowledge of the Divine will, proves that the words of 
the former question intend an actual ascent to some 
celeetial region. 

" Who hath ascended into the heavens, and hath 
" descended ? Who hath gathered the wind in his 
" fists ? Who hath established all the ends of the 
" earth ? Who hath tied up the waters in a garment ? 
" What is faia name ? And' what the name of bis Son ? 
" For knowest thou?" Prov. xxx. 4. That the 
ascending and descending are here assumed to be the 
undoubted properties of the Most High, is manifest 
from the succeeding questions: and, as they rrapect 
his supreme power as the Lord of nature, this clause 
may probably refer to his universal presence and 
agency. I would here, in passing, observe that the 
concluding clauses of this energetic passage are ra- 
tionally and easily interpreted, if we admit that the 
ancient Jews had some obscure ideas of a plurality 
in the Divine nature.^ This was the opinion of the 
late J. D. Michaelis.' Doderlein and Dathe conceive 
the expression to be merely the Hebraism for apupUt 
as Elijah was a father to Elisha and other »ona of the 
prophets.' But this seems far-fetched, and foreign to 
the design of the passage. 

' See Vol. I. pp. 12, 484. 

* " I will not anticipate the judgment of mj reader, by presuming 
to determine whether an Only-Begotten Son is here ascribed to 
God ; though I must candidly acknowledge that, without this doc- 
trine of the New Testament, I cannot explain the words, especially 
considering their connexion." Anmerkun^ m loc. 

* Datfte Veri. et Not. m Prov. p. 346. 
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" If I mount the heaTens, there art Thou I" Pea. 
Gxxxix. 8. " Thou hast said in th^ heart. Into the 
" hearens I will ascend, above the stars of God I will 
*' exalt my throne ; — I will be like the Most High." 
Isaiah xiv. 13, 14. " David hath not ascended into 
" the heavens." Acts ii. 34. These instances need 
no comment They plainly show that the expression 
was commonly understood among the Jews to signify 
a real translation to heaven as to a place. This is not 
contradicted but confirmed, by the hyperboles and 
metaphors, which are derived from this phrase, and 
applied to lofty towers, the waves in a storm, splendid 
prosperity, exalted privileges, and prodigious sins.' 

Mr.- Belsham, on the authority of Dr. Whitby, 
afiSrms that " the Jews in the Targum say, in honour 
of Moses, that ' he ascended into the high heavens,* 
by which they could mean no more than his admis- 
sion to the divine counsels."' Whitby, perhaps copy- 
ing from some author, has not understood the passage, 
nor even referred to it rightly. It is evident that 
neither he nor Mr. B., who borrows it from him, took 
the pains to consult the Targum. The place is in 
the paraphrase on Canticles iii. 3, and it very plainly 
refers to Moses going up to the top of Mount Sinai, 
to intercede for the people on their having made the 
golden calf. Some antecedent passages will give light 
to it. " The righteous of that generation said, Lord 
of the whole world. — bring us near to the acclivity of 

' See Deut. ix. 1. Ps. evil. 26. Job zx. 6. Matt. xi. 23: R«t. 
iviii, 5. 

' P. 4?. Whitby's wordB are, " The Jewa say, for the honour of 
their prophet Mosea, that he ascended nsiDQ ^CVb into the high 
heaven*: Targ. in Cant. i. 5, It, 12," Paraph, and Notet, John 
iii. 13. 
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Mount Sinai, and ^ve us thy law from the house of 
thy treasury, which is in the firmament. — Moses their 
leader ascended to the firmament, and made peace 
between them and th^r king. — Then was it said to 
Moses, Ascend to the firmament, and I will give to 
thee the two tables of stone carved from the sapphire 

of the throne of my preciousness And, while Moses 

their leader was in the firmament, to receive the two 
tables of stone and the law and the commandments, 
the wicked of that generation arose and made a golden 
calf. Then Moses came down, and the two tables of 
stone in his hands : and on account of the offences of 
Israel his hands became heavy ; and they fell, and 

were broken. And he ascended the second time 

to the firmament and prayed before Jah, and propi- 
tiated for the children of Israel. Moses the chief 

scribe of Israel answered and spoke thaa, I wiU ascend 
to the heavens on high, and I will pray before Jah, if 
perhaps he may be propitiated on account of your 
offences.*" According to the frequent acceptation of 
the Hebrew word for heaven or the heavens, to denote 
a moderate elevation In the atmosphere,'" it is easy to 
conceive that the summits of lofty mountains might 
be Sfud to be on high and in the heavens. The 
expression would appear still more appropriate in 
application to Sinai at the giving of the law, on account 
of the awful darkness, the thick clouds, the lightnings, 
and the miraculous phenomena. But all doubt is set 
at rest by the occurrence of the very phrase in the 
writings of Moses. "Jehovah said to Moses, thus 

' Targvm m Cant. Salom. i. A, 5, 11,12; iii. 3. ap. Wattoni 
Poh/gl. torn. iii. pp. 428, 430, 434. 

" See Qen. i. 20 ; P». cir. 12, and many ot}ieT placet. 
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** thou shalt say to the children of IsroeU Ye are be- 
*' holders that from the heavens I have spoken with 
" you."" 

However, better authorities" than Whithy have 
maintained that to ast^nd into heaven u a Hebrew 
metaphorical idiom to denote the diluent application 
of the mind 'to the investigaiion and attainment of 
abstruse knowledge, espedaUy that of God and sacred 
things}^ Of these critics Schottgen may be, without 
injustice, reckoned the chief, for the extent of his 
acquaintance with the Hebraized idioms and the Tal- 
mudical writings. His annotation on John iii. 13, is 
as follows : " No mortal knows the vHU of my heavenly 
Father, so as to be able to advance any thing- from 
his own knowledge on this doctrine of r^^neration. 
That this is the sense of our Lord's words, appears 
from Deut. XXX. 12, and Rom. x. 6. It is a Jewish 
expression: for the Rabbinical writers oilen say of 
Moses that he ascended into heaven, and there re- 
ceived a revelation on the institutions of divine worship. 
* j^t the time when Moses ascended into heaven, he 
heard the voice of the holy and blessed God.' (^Batn- 
midbar Rabba, sect. 19, fol. 238, I. and Tanchutna, 
fed. 70, 1.) * It is not in heaven, that thou shouldst 
say, O that we had one like Moses the servant of the 
Lord, to ascend into heaven and bring it down to us I' 
{Jerusalem Targwm on Deut. xxx. 12.) So also the 

" Exod. J3. 22. 

" Vatobltu, Cameron, GrotiuB, &c. aa cited by the younger 
RapheliuB in hla Preface to hia lather's AnnoUUionet in SS. ed. 1747. 
torn. i. Mr. B. refers to this Preface, and haa made confiderable 
use of it. 

" " Mira^piKuc Tero et impropri^ denotat scrutalionem algve 
perveitigationem rerwm abacondiiarmn." Raphel, prtef. p. 5. 
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CommentatorB on Fsalm Ixviii. 18, generally explain 
the words TJum hast ascended on lagh, as referring to 
Moses, when he received the revelation of the divine 
law." " 

The paesages before cited from the Tai^m on 
Canticles render it highly probable, at least, that these 
Rabbinical writers intended nothing more than the 
ascent to the top of SinM. But, whatever was their 
meaning, as to the nature and manner of this ascent 
to heaven, it is very evident from their phraseology 
that they understood it to have been a literal fact. 

It is still more remarkable that Schi5ttgen and the 
other learned persons should not have perceived that 
they were putting the result for the operation, the 
consequent for the antecedent, the end for the means 
to which that end was attributed. This seems to me 
to have been the point of their error. The Jews used 
a phrase, not improbably derived from the history of 
Moses, to express what they considered as a way or 
means of obtaining the highest divine knowledge ; 
and these authors have transferred it to signify the 
acquisition itself. 

3. The correlate expression, Ut descemdfrom heaven, 
is repeatedly used in Scripture in reference to the 
Divine Being." Yet it cannot be supposed that a 
local motion of the Infinite Spirit is intended. The 
design of such passages undoubtedly is to describe any 
remarkable manifestaticn to men of the power, intel- 

" Schollgen. Horce Hebr. torn. i. p. 330. 

" For inatance, Gen. xlvi. 4. Ezod. iii. 8. Ps. xviii. 9 ; cxUt. 5. 
Iia. Ixiv. 1. Nehem. ix. 13. Micah i, 2, 3. " Ex sensn omnino 
hiunano, maximeque poetico, Nepiaaime Deus in libris V. T. dicitur 
descendiise de ccelo." Koppe tn Eph. iv. 8. 
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ligence, mercy, or other attributes of Him, "who 
inhabiteth eternity." 

4. By a natural and easy figure, arising from the 
phraseoli^ just mentioned, any revealed doctrine, 
precept, or prediction, or any signal interposition of 
the divine govemment, is in Scripture said to be, or to 
oome, from heaven. So it was predicted that, in the 
constitution of the Gospel, "righteousness should 
" look down from heaven :" " the baptism of John 
" was from heaven :" " every good and perfect gift is 
" from above :" " the wrath of God is revealed from 
" heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
'* of men :"'* and, in the Apocalyptic visions, special 
acts of the divine dispensations, respecting either the 
present state or the retributions of the future, are 
described as " coming down from heaven ;" and, in 
these passages, it is evident that the imagery requires 
the idea to be maintained of a real and local descent.'^ 
It is also observable that, in every instance in which 
a, person is said to be, or to come, from heaven, a real 
and li^ral presence of the person is manifestly in the 
design of the sacred writer ; and that the improper or 

. figurative use is applied to things, such as doctrines 
and messages, promises, threatenings, and providential 
dispensations.'* 

5. Though this %urative use of the expression, in 
application to signal benefits conferred by God, is of 
frequent occurrence in Scripture, and it would have 
been scarcely less natural to have employed the same 
in relation to eminent persons raised up by providence 

■* Pi. Ixxxv. 11. Matt. xxj. 25. James i. 17. Rom. i. 18. 

" Rev. iii. 12 ; xviii. 1 ; xxi. 2. 

" The reader can judge of thia by the use of a Concordance. 
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for peculiar services ta mankind ; yet no instance of 
such application exists, excepting to the Saviour of 
the world. Upon the notion of the Unitarians, that 
the expression is sj^nonymous with hearing a divine 
commission, vre might well have expected to find it 
often used in such a sense. Yet we find not this 
phrase, or any one like it, ever applied to any illus- 
trious deliverer of the Hebrew nation, though com- 
missioned and miraculously supported by God, such 
as Moses the greatest of political benefoctors, or aay 
of the Israelitish judges, or David, or Cyrus, or Ze- 
nibbabel ; nor to any propha, though divinely inspired 
to bring glad tidings from the Fountain of mercy, as 
Elijah, Isaiah, or Malachi ; nor to any of the inspired 
teachers, who " received not their doctrine from mani 
'* nor were taught it"" by any human means, as Peter, 
John, or Paul.*" On the contrary, in the sequel of 
the passage before us, this is made the very ground 
of distinction between John the Baptist and Christ. 
" He who Cometh from above is over all : he who is 
" irom the earth, is from the earth, and from the 
** earth he speaketh : he who cometh from heaven is 
" over all." " 

" Gal. i. 12. 

** Yet, even mthout any au^^don from an establislied phnaeo- 
logy, such a figure was very likely to occur, in drawing the character 
of a singularly beneficent person in some hiigh station of authority. 
Cicero uses it to his brother. " Grteci qnidem sic t« ita viventem 
intuebuntUT, ut quendam ex annahum memorift, aut etiam de C(elo 
divinnm hooiinem esse in proVinciaiii delaptuin, piitent." "Thus 
the Greeks will see you acting in such a manner as to fancy that one 
of their ancient heroes, or even a son of some deity, has descended 
from heaven to govern the province." Ep. ad Quint, frgtr. lib. i. 
ep. i. sect. 2. 

" Ver. SI. 
VOL. II. I 
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6. From b careful examination of the scriptural use 
of the expressions, ,^wn heaven, and being, coming, or 
descending Jinmi heaven, it appears to me that the idea 
intended is a divine origin, nhich is, of course^ 
applied Tariously according to the nature of the sub* 
ject. Now, if we compare the passages in yriutih such 
language is employed, in ration to Christ, with those 
which are acknowledged to refer nmplyto the pecaliar 
manifestation or energy of God, we shall find that the 
former are fully as express and definite as the latter, 
for denoting an actual and personal' presence in 
distinction from any merely figuratire idea. 

Of the one class we have such passages as these. 
" I am God, the God of thy lather ; I will go down 
" with thee. — I know their sorrows, and I am come 
** down to deliver them, — I will come to thee, and [ 
" will bless thee.— I will come down, and speak with 
" thee there. — Upon mount Sinai thou didst descend, 

" and speak with them from heaven ! Arouse thy 

" strength and ornne for our salvation I — O that thou 
" wouldest bow the heavens, that thou wouldeat come 
" doum I — The Lord Jehovah will be a witness against 
" you, the Lord from the temple of his holiness : for, 
" behold I Jehovah will comejbrth from his own place 
" and will descend, and tread upon the lofty places of 
" the earth."** 

On the other hand we have the passage under con- 
sideration, and similar declarations concerning the 
Messiah made by himself or by his inspired servants. 
We shall proceed to the examination of these in detail. 
In the mean time, the weight of philological and scrip- 

" Gen. xlvi. 4. Exod. iii. 7, 8 ; xz. 24. Numb. zi. 17. Nehem. 
ix. 13. Ps. Ixxx. 2. Ih. Ixiv. I. Micah i. 2, 3. 
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tursl evidence appears to me to determine the passage 
at preBent before us to this signification : — 

" If ye are bo averse from apprehending and em- 
iaaang my testimony with respect to those subjects of 
religion which refer to your own reason and conscience 
in the present state, how will je be capable of under- 
standing those more sublime truths, the hnowledge of 
which is entirely dependent on a revelation from the 
Deity himself? Yet doubt not my ability to give you 
correct information, even on those exalted themes. 
No human being, indeed, has ever been, or could be, 
admitted to that most immediate and perfect mani- 
festation of the Divine Presence wtuch would commu* 
ntcate to him that knowledge. But the Messiah, 
whose superior natiire is Eternal, Omniscient, and in 
every respect IDivine, hfus assumed the nature of man 
for the express purpose of bringing this knowledge 
and all other divine blessings to your enjoyment.*^ 

" Kal, t]ie fint word in thia puaage, way be rendered/rr, becaute. 
See SchleiuMer in voc. signif. 8. Boryer de Conttanti Jeau CkritH 
Indole, p. 179. Sender pan^dinsaa vejs. 12 and 13, tliui : — " But 
if ye r^hse to give me credit, thon^ I have u yet spoken only of 
thing* which are be^nning to be transacted now upon earth among 
men ; how will ye believe if I >et before you those greater and more 
divine subjects on which ye have farmed the most erroneous pre- 
judices. For ezamide, no one bsfine me bath ascended into heaven, 
and tan^t you heavenly tlungs ; however ye are wont to boast of 
Moses uid othen. He abne knows heavenly things, who hath coma 
down from heaven, that Son of man who was in heaven before, with 
God. My abode on tins earth will not be permanent, nor will ai^ 
place be Ibtmd in my kingdom fijr those aenanal pleaiures of which 
the Jews are forming their imaginations." In his Amiotatiom he 
says, " this passage indmates that Jesus was that Only-begotten, the 
Kt luting One (i uv) who was before with Ood, and who knows all 
things. He dacended, when he lived a man among men ; and only 
he could teach us heavenh/ lAin^. 'O £v is put for Sc fr, both here 
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Perhaps it nill be objected that Nicodemus was not 
likely to undentsnd our lord's words as including all 
this. I reply, that it is not so supposed. It is suffi- 
cient if we hare evidence, from the subsequent lights 
of the New Testament doctrine, to assist our under- 
standing the comprehenBiTe meaning of the Divine 
Teacher. The general purport, however, Nicodemus 
might easily comprehend, notwithstanding his pre- 
judices ; and subsequent events and information would 
gradually enlighten his mind.** It is also to be ob- 
served, and it is of great importance to be always kept 
in mind, that it was an essential feature in the plan of 
our Lord's personal ministry, to deliver some of the 

and in chap. i. 18." Paraph, et NoUe in Johann. voI.i.'p.97 — 100. 
The lut remark cannot be abaotately duprored, as the paidcifde ia 
of both tensea ; but I Me no evidence to determne it to the imper- 
fect, and without some such evidence the proper construction moat 
be in the present. 

" " He here ezidicitl; declares himself to Nicodemus, as more tlum 
a mere man ; as one descended from heaven, yea, as in heaven when 
Nicodemus beheld him present before his own eyes. I know not 
how to understand this but of a superior nature, which is united 
widi the Tisible human nature : the aame that is declared in eh^. i, 
14." J. D. MiehaeUa Anvierlt. " It is not the Saviour's object to 
show whence heavenly mysteries may and must be learned, Nico- 
demus knew that already, as he acknowledged Jesus to be a special 
Divine Teacher sent from heaven. But it was our Lord's design to 
lead Nicodemus to the knowledge of two heavenly doctrinea, as 
examples" [fbr the further direction of his mind in divine things :] 
" bis coming forth frcmi Grod and his divine birth ; and his intimate 
communion with God, in both bis natures. The conjunction and, 
introducing the sentence, may be taken as explanatory of the imme- 
diately preceding declaration. So ml is used by the best Greek 
writers; see Devariua de PartieuUt L. Gr. p. 177." Bnicker, in 
the Leipzig Varionun Bible. This exegetical use of ral is confirmed 
and w^ iUostrated by Scbleusner, Wahl, and Bretschn eider, in their 
Ijexicons. 
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chief truths of hie dispensation in terms of designed 
obscurity and reserve. This method of procedure 
was necessary till after his death and resurrection. 
Then "he opened the understandings of his dls- 
" ciples ;" he *' showed them plainly of the Father '," 
and he gave to them his Holy Spirit, " to lead them 
*' into all truth." A great part of our Lord's personal 
teachings was the sowing of seed which, though to all 
appearance buried in the earth, was destined to spring 
up at a future day, and bear an abundant harvest of 
knowledge and holiness. 
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ON CHK18T S COMino PBOH ABOVE, AND FROH HIAVEN. 



rhe Calm iDquinr'i iDterpnUtknu' itited uid axuniiud. — SigniBcttion of the 
UnoL — Cdiine^oa and dengiL 



In these words, the forerunner of Christ draws an 
express contrast between his own origin, as merely 
hxlman, and the entrance of his Lord among men. 
BengeliuB, Wetstein, Kuinol, and others, suppose that 
this sentence and those following to the end of ver. 36, 
are the reflections of the Evangelist. But, the absence 
of any intimation, even the slightest, of a change of 
speaker ; the violence of such a transition ; the want 
of any apparent reason for interposing a comment of 
the historian ; the incongruity of such interpositions 
with the ordinary manner of the evangelical historians; 
and the suitableness of the whole passage to the obvious 
design of John the Baptist, which was to repress the 
exaggerated sentiments of his own adherents ; are 
strong reasons against such an opinion. 

Mr. Belsham proposes two interpretations. The 
first, and which he seems to prefer, is also that of 
Semler. It supposes that the contrast is not between 
Christ and John, but between Chrbt and the pre- 
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tenders to religious kaowfedge and authority, '* tbe 
priests and Leritee, who instructed the people and 
expounded the. law." This appears to me to be not 
only a forced construction^ and altogether destitute o£ 
any countenance from any terms or allusions in the 
context, but to be at maiufest variance with the con- 
tinuity of the at^pument and the design of the whole 
passage. 

His other comment, agreeing with those of Grotius' 
and Mr. Lindsey, is, that the Baptist "may mean to 
speak modestly and disparagingly of his own authority 
and commission from God, in comparison with that 
of Jesus, which was indeed far more illustrious and 
divine."* 

This interpretation is not destitute of plausibility : 
for it suits the design of the connexion, and it is not 
unusual with the aacred writers to express in absolute 
terms what^ is to be understood comparatively. But 
it is at variance with the undeniable use of scripture 
phraseology: as we have before observed that no 
deliverer, bene&ctor, or prophet, however attended 
by tbe most striking evidences of a divine mission, is 
ever said to have come from heavent or from above. 
To no person are these attributes given, except to tbe 
Messiah. It is also to be observed, that the passage 

* Grotiiu, though his predQectJona la^ that way, caiuiot be addnced 
as consiBtently lupporting this interpretation : for h« explain! the 
being from the ewrih, as referring to the human origin of John, in 
oj^Minlion to that eS which he apealu indeed ambiguoualj, ai his 
words may "PI^? either to the miiacnlous conception of Jesus, or to 
a union with the divine indwelling energy. "'O £iy eV r% yrc 
natus secundiim Adami legem; in qno non est iQa verd dirintt 
potestas." 

' Page 57. So also the Impr. Vers, on the passage. 
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bi^'ture u» tr«ttte the peraofm and the doctrine of the 
parties cooipared ss distinct objects of consideration. 
With ref^srd to the doctrine, it says that the one 
teacher ** speaketh from the earth," but the other 
*' witnesseth what he had seen and heard." The 
remaining clauses, therefore, rationally lall under the 
ftmner head of consideration, with which the fair and 
literal meaning of the terms more justly agrees. John 
was " a man sent from God"' as well as Jesus : and 
the simple fact of a divine mission admits not of de- 
grees : it must either be or be not One divine mis- 
sion may from its circumstances be ** more illustrious" 
than another ; but it cannot, without absurdity, be 
called *' more divine." If is, further, a drcumstance 
of some weight in the determining of this question, 
that the expressions, beinff from tUfove, being from 
heaven, and hdjig over aU, coincide with other instances 
of phraseology in the Gospel of John : as, when the 
Messiah is declared to have been " with God, and 
*' upon the busom of the Father ;" and in other pas- 
sages which will be particularly considered in the 
following pages. The first of these phrases is also 
illustrated by Col. iii. I . " Seek the things above 
" (to ava) where Christ is, seated at the right hand 
" of God ;'" clearly denoting a region, or, which is for 
the present purpose equivalent, a state of supreme 
blessedaesH and dignity. The Messiah, in parallel 
with Adam, and considered as a new head of mercy 
and happiness to mankind, is called "the Second 
" Man, from heaven,"* in opposition to the origin of 
" the first man," who was " of the earth, earthly." 

' John i. B. 

* Ser Note [AJ, at tke end of this Section. 
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So, likewise, the apoetle says that Christ " descended 
" into the lower parts of the earth," and afterwards 
*' ascended above all the heaxena."* 

From the whole, it appears to me clearly established 
that, in this passage, the forerunner of Chriet expressly 
puts his own personal ori^n in contrast with that of 
his Lord ; the one earthly and human, the other hea- 
venly and divine.* 

• Eph. iv. 9. The phrase, " the lower parts of the earth," U 
probably put for the earth merely, by a Hebraiam, bb opposed to the 
tkiet, " the height of heaven." Job xxil. 12. See Prov. sxy. 3. 
Isa. zliv. 23. Joshua ii. 11. "The ezpresrion to descend into the 
lower parts of the earth, applied to Christ, signifies that he came down 
to Ihii aorld, i. e. that ho became man, tired on earth, died, was 
buried, and rose from die dead. John xii. 46 ; xvi. 28. Karunpn 
tun the sense of the positive, not of the superlative." RoaenmuUer 
in Eph. iv. 9. 

* See Note [B] at the end of this Section. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO SECT. II. 

Note [A], page 120. 

1 Cor. XV. 47. The words i Kuptoc, the Lord, are wanting in 
many of the best authorities. Kn^p, Tittman, and Scholz retain 
tJiem ; Dr. filoomfleld is in doubt. The Calm Inquirer says, " The 
Vulgate renders the text, ' The first man was of the earth, earthy : the 
second man will be from heaven, heavenly.' — This is not ixiprobably 
the true reading ; and the sense is, ' The first man, taken from the 
earth, was flrail and mortal ; the second man will descend tram 
heaven in a heavenly form, and with immortal radiance aad vigour.' " 
p. 121. Upon this I submit these remarks : 

1. The addition, eeeleitii, & ovpavios, the heavenlg One, is fbond 
in other good authorities besides the Vulgate (see Wetitein and 
Oriesbach), but I doubt whether the evidence in its fiivour is suffi- 
cient to w»rrant its reception. It is wanting in the most ancient and 
the best manuscript*, and in all the ancient versions except the 
Vulgate and the ^tliiopic, and the margin of some copies of the 
Armenian, which is known to have been retouched after the Vidgatc. 
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The addition was probably made from an idea that it was necessaiy 
to complete the antithesii. It ii, however, of no importance to the 
sense, either way. Schotz (though a Roman catholic) rejects it. 

2. It is an&ithfiil in the Inciter to insert was and wiil be, with- 
out notice to his unlearned readers that those wcnrds are not in the 
Vulgate. The Latin idiom, and the itmcture of vers. 46 and 4S, 
plainly show that is Is the proper supplement in both clauses : 
"Primushomode terra, terrenus: secundushomodecoelo, ccelestis." 
These unwarrantable insertions give a turn to the passage in &Tour 
of the writer's doctrines. 

3. Is not his paraphrase of the second clause, " the second man 
will descend from heaven," exposed to hia own contemptuous censure 
" of the Jewish notion of a local heaven ?" 

Note [B] page 121. 
. The paraphrase of Konnns shows, in a striking manner, how 
ancient and native Greeks understood the words : 

ODnm 5) ^porii Swu, t^v^iuer »Aa w^Mtir, 
Oipariiir ivinfnr driiiSaTar Srrvya ic&rAiM>, 
El /i^ Siffxt^ot sCraf , Si dtarinii' to ff^^tf 
Oifioriln Katrtgaatr i^fita aaficl mirdmif 
'ArSfniinn/ /iivot vtAr, ir, Aartpin^i fitKiJBftf 
Xlirpier oStof fx"i aUruit, aI0jpa raiti, 

" Never did mortal, walking swifter than the winds, tread the 
inaccessible summit of the heavenly orbs, except that Divine Person 
who descended irom heaven, to unite, in unwonted manner, his own 
immortal form to flesh ; that only Son of man who, possessing hia 
paternal dwdling in the stany palace, immortal inhabits iJie sky.'' 

" He aho etmeth from aboee, i. e. the Son of Ood ; chap. i. 34.- 
This e^iression of the Baptist, and the declaration of Christ himself, 
ver. 13, llutt the Son of man, before Us coming into the world as 
actually a man, was m hem>e%, i. e. with God, is parallel to the ex- 
pressions in chap. i. 1, 18. Semler tn loc. 

" In this passage, Jesus is placed in contradistinction from other 
prophets, who received the Spirit in a limited measure ; and even 
the greatest of them all, John the Baptist. Therefore the clause, 
* He who cometh from heaven,' does not signify, ' He who is sent 
from God,' for the other prophets were that ; but its meaning is 
' He who preexisted in heaven, and has really come down from 
heaven:' the same truth which Jesns affirms of himself in ver. 13. 
Thus John not only procbums him to be the Messiah, but also 
ascribes to him a superior nature." /. D. MichaeH* m loc- 
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Section III. 



ON CHKIST ■ SESCEMDIMS FKOM HKATEK, AS THE BKEAD Of Lift. 



OcnaOD of tbit diacannw. — It> dengn. — Minner Af pnnuing Oitl daaga. — 
iDTolvisg ■ predictton of our Lord's expt&torj death. — The lefersnoa not to 
the doctrine of Chriat, bat to U> Peraoiu — Meuiiiig ud sppliutioQ of the 
£acouTse. 



" Hj Fither giretb yon tLe real bread, that ftom heaven. The bread of Ood 
" ii that which ducendeth from heaTcn, and giielh life to the worid. — I am diat 
" bntd of life. — I faare descended from heaven, that I might perfom, not mine 
" own will, but the will of him who lent me. — The Jew* then muimnrad concam- • 
" ing him, beeanaa. he had aiid, J am the bread irtiicb deacended from he«*en. 
" And the; taid, la not thia Jeaua the aon of Joseph, whoae bthet and nwther we 
" know t How then doth he eay, I deacended from heaven t Jenia aniwered, 
" Munnnr not among each other. — Every one who hath heard from the Father, 
" and hath learned, cometh to me. Not that an; one hath beheld the Father ; 
" excepting he who ii from God : he hath beheld the Father. — Tbii ii the bread 
" which deacendelh from heaven. — I am that living bread which deacendeth from 
" heaven. If an; one eat of thia bread, he shall live for ever ; and this bread 
" which I <rill give ia my fieah, which I will pve fbr the life of the world. — Aa 
" the Father who liveth hath tent me, and I live b; meana of the Father ; ao ho 
" whofeedeth on me, he alao iball live b; mean* of me. Tbia ia the bread which 
" hath descended from heaven. — Jeani, knowing in himself that bis disdplea 
" murmured d>out thia, aaid to tham, la tbi* revolting to ;ou t It, then, ;e 
" should aee the Son of Man ascending where he waa at the first 1 The spirit ia 
" that which giveth life ; the fleah availeth nothing. The worda which I speak 
■' unto ;oa are spirit, and are life." John vi. 92, 36, SB, 41— M, U, 48, SO, SI, 
67, 68, 61—63. 

It muet be allowed by all, tbat the diBcourse of our 
Lord, from which the preceding extracts are taken, 
presents great difficulties to any one who desires to 
be an unbiassed and faithful interpreter. I cannot, 
however, persuade myself that it was intended for the 
tnngle and temporary purpose, as the Calm Inquirer 
represents, of getting rid of some pretended disciples 
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■ .^1 " who had followed him from mercenary and 
■ . ;>..dl motives only." Had this been the object, 
L vt.i^ ii very transient one, it nas immediately an- 
--.^I't-k-dj and the discourse was not necessary or'eren 
jtroper to be preserved. I trust it is not irreverent 
to say this : for upon the hypothesis of the discourse 
having* been contrived to be obscure, incomprehen- 
sible, and repulsive, only to answer a purpose of 
momentary exigency ; it cannot but appear unfit for 
general use, more likely to perplex than to instruct 
future generations, who would have neither the pre- 
judices nor the vices of our Lord's immediate hearers, 
and upon the whole calcul^«d to lead into serious 
error. Yet it is recorded at great length, and with 
extraordinary minuteness. Surely, then, it is but 
reasonable to assume that, besides whatever immediate 
effect it was intended to produce, it contains instruc- 
tions interesting and momentous to men of all times 
and countries. 

The Occttsion, indeed, of the discourse was furnished 
by the mercenary professions and pertinacious adhe- 
rence of a multitude, who were moved by the hope of 
his gratifying their national ambition, and still more 
by the expectation of being fed, without their ovm 
care or toil, by his miraculous power. They sought 
Jesus, only " because they had eaten of the loaves and 
" were filled :" and they showed what was principal in 
their hearts, by artfully insinuating that the most 
eligible kind of miracle would be one td give them 
plenty of food: vers. 31, 34. The more politic of 
them probably extended their designs much farther; 
and contemplated his being able to support armies, 
for the establishment of their expected dominion over 
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all other nations. From the appetite of hunger, there- 
fore, Jesus, who could with dignity employ any object 
or any circumstance as a vehicle of divine instruction, 
derived the occasion of this address ; and taught them 
that they were labouring under a much deeper neces- 
sity, and that God had graciously provided a suitable 
relief : " Work not [onlyj for the food which perisheth, 
" but for the food which endureth to eternal life, 
" which the Son of man will give to you : for him 
*' hath the Father, even God, sealed ;" that is, hath 
sanctioned and set him apart for this great purpose oi 
heavenly mercy. 

Hence arose the discourse which, notwithstanding 
repeated interruptions, our Divine Teacher continued 
to a clear and perfect close, so as to afford the idea of 
having embraced all the parts of his design. That 
Design, as a careful attention will perceive, was to 
break the charm of destructive ambition, to wean his 
hearers from their low voluptuousness, to produce 
a conviction in their minds of that all-important, 
but neglected, spiritiial nece^ity under which they 
laboured, and to excite them to seek the supplies 
of divine grace by humble and earnest supplica- 
tion : " I Eun the bread of life ; he who cometh 
" to me shall not hunger : him who cometh to me I 
" will in no wise cast out : I will give my flesh for 
" the life of the world." Vers. 35, 37, 51. Such a 
design of kindness to the most unworthy was in 
harmony with the whole conduct of the meek and 
patient Saviour, who *' bore the contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself," and always showed the ten- 
derest compassion for his most malignant enemies. 
The Calm Inquirer appears to have paid but a super- 
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6cial attention to the spirit of this discoune and the 
aBeedma which it indicates, when he says that its 
** design was to shock tiieir prejudices, to disgust their 
feelii^s, and to alienate them from his Bodety." * 

The Manner of puiming this desigpa is bj declaring', 
that Au own decUh ' must intervene as the means of 
procuring for men those blessings which they so 
needed ; that a pcaiicipation of those beneBts, analo- 
gous in its effects on the mind to the use of nutriment 
for corporal sustenance, was necessary to the desired 
delirerance from evil and posseasiim of immortal h^ 

'Page 57. 

' Mr. B«lsham admits it to be " not improbable that onr Lord 
bere baa an allanon to bis own death." 7npr. V. in he. Bat 
cridca of the greatest name, and tboae irbo were &r from being 
favoorable to the docfrines naiuD; called erangeHeal, hare thought 
the allasion to be certain. " Not only mj doctrine ia food onto 
eternal life, but also mj death will to be, — ^He uses the separate 
terms, fiesh and hlood, to intimate, not death in any way, but a violent 
and bloody death." Grot, in tart, 51, 53. " Unless I die for yon 
(meaiujig a violent death, by which the blood is separated from the 
body), and tmleas ye believe my words, and consequently in me : for 
by &ith we derive to ourselves the power and efficacy of tbe death of 
Christ." Sehlietinff. in cer. 53. " The blood is mentjcmed in dis- 
tinction from the fleah, to denote the suffering by a violent death. 
My death is equally useful and necessary to the obtaining of eternal 
life, as food and drink are to the sustenance of the present." Wetit. 
M ver. 53. " My death, which I shall suffer for the salvation of 
mankind, ia bread : i. e. it wiU fumisb your minds with motivee to 
virtue, and with the glad hope and coiucdalion of eternal life. It is 
evident that Christ speaks of bis body, in reference to his intention 
of yielding it to be slain. Any one is said to give hU body, who 
yiejd* it to be tortured and put to deatb : see 1 Cor. xiii. 3. To eat 
thefleth and drink the blood of Chriat, denotes to receive and ^[wo- 
priate the blesnnga resulting from his bloody death ; pardon of nn, 
and peace of mind." — Ro$ennuiller in vert. SI, Si. In the Hebrew 
idiom, blMd is ^plied to denote death by violence. See Forttiai de 
Hrbraitviit N. T. ed. Fischeri, p. 413. Leip«. 1778. 
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piness ; and that a prqtarator^ discipline, by a gracious 
and divine influence, was requisite for the understand- 
ing of his doctrine and the enjoyment of his benefits. 
" Verily, Terily, I say unto ygu, except ye eat the 
" flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye 
** hare not life in yourselves. — For my flesh is truly 
" food, and my blood is truly drink. He who feedeth 
" on me shall lire by means of me : he abideth in me, 
*' and I in him. — No one can come to me, except the 
" Father, who hath sent me, draw him. — Erery one 
" who hath heard from the Fatlier, and levneth, 
*' Cometh unto me.** Vers. 53, 55, 57 ; and 44, 45. 

The declaration which is the basis of the discourse, 
is, therefore, a Prediction ; and may be expected to 
partake of the essential characters of scripture-pro- 
phecy. Now we find these two characters, in parti- 
cular, actually belonging* to it. 

(1.) The mixture of literal and figuratire diction, 
which erery studious readn* must have noticed to be 
so observable a feature in the style of the Old Testa- 
ment Prophets. Thus, when Christ says that he came 
down from bearen, that he was from God, that he 
performed the will of God, that he would gire himself 
to a riolent and bloody death for the salvation of 
mankind, that he would then return to his previous 
state of dignity (rer. 62), and that divine teaching was 
necessary to a right and efficient compliance with his 
will, I conceive that he uses language in its plain and 
ordinary sense, and in which bis hearers would readily 
understand him : but, when he calls himself the bread 
of life, and his flesh and blood food and drink, and 
declares that men must accordingly feed upon them, 
he uses figuratire, but not unintelligible or rery 
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obscure lai^uage, to express that the fact of his dying 
for the salration of men was neceffiary to be cordially 
believed, and to be acted upon as a printuple of reli- 
gious obedience, in order to the acquisition <^ true 
happinesB. 

(2,) The envelope of obscurity, which was nece»> 
sary to guard (be public prediction of any future 
event, and which was to continue till it should be 
taken off by the event itself. That event, in this case, 
was the extreme sufferings and cruel death of the 
Saviour. Of this catastrophe it was his manner to 
speak " obscurely and darkly," as Archbishop New- 
come observes,' to his public and promiscuous audi- 
tories^* and it was only to his disciples in private 
that he, greatly to titeir surprise, foretold it in plun 
terms." 

From thus considering the Occasion, the Design, 
the Tenor, and the Manner, of this important discourse, 
we may obtun some light for the satidactory inter- 
preting of its terms and clauses. But that which 
alone concerns our present investigation, is to deter- 
mine WHAT that is which is repeatedly said ** to have 
" descended from heaven." 

Dr. Priestley, and others before him, conceive that 
our Lord " means, by his flesh and blood, his doctrine, 
which may be called the food of the soul :" * and the 
Calm Inquirer adopts the same hypothesis. 

Of the doctrine of Christ it may, indeed, be truly 
stud, that it " came down from heaven," as being the 

' On o»T Lorift Conduct a* a Divine Iiutnurtor, p. 179. 
* For example, John ii. 20, 21 ; iii. 14 ; viii. 28. Matt. xxi. 
83—40. 

'•M«tt. xvii. 12. 22. Mark riu. 31. 4c. 
' A'o/ei on Script, vol. iii. p. 232. 
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revelation of God, and that, as the instrument, "it 
" giveth life to the world." 

But the subject described hj our Lord is something 
which could "ffive itself for' the life of the world," 
and which, in so doing-, was to suffer a violent and 
cruel death, as the text expresses in the Hebraized 
idiom. Could this be said of a doctrine, or a system 
of doctrines ? 

It was something which had iTUdligeaicey capacity of 
des^n, and voluniary action. " I have descended 
" from heaven, that I might perform, not mine own 
" will, but the will of him who sent me." Can this 
be a doctrine ? 

It was something which " the Father who liveth 
" had sent, and which lived by means of the Father ;" 
evidently signifying the same kind of real and active 
(not figturative) life which belongs to the Parent and 
Fountain of existence. Was this a doctrine ? 

Fm-ther: if we maintain that, in all these explicit 
declarations of personal acts performed by the speaker 
himself, nothing was intended but to describe a doc- 
trine given by revelation to Jesus, and by him com- 
municated to the rest of mankind, I do not see that 
we can avoid to deem our Lord's discourse, not merely 
(as Mr. B. admits) ** extravagant, offensive, and dis- 
gusting," and calculated to "confound and perplex 
the understanding}*" but absolutely irreconcilable 

' 'Yircp with tlie genitive, denoting mbstitnfion, or acting on the 
behalf of anotlier. So we read, " Christ died for the ungodly." 
Rom. V. 6. " My body, given /or you ;— my blood, poured out for 
"you." Lukexxii. 19, 20. " Christ Jeaua gave himself a ransom /or 
" all." 1 Tim. ii. 6. " Who gave himself /or us." Titns ii. 14. "If 
" God he for us." Rom. viii. 31. " The Spirit maketh intercession 
"for ns." lb, ver. 26, 4c. 

* Pages 59, 62, &g. 

VOL. II. K 
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with any just ideas of wisdom, benevolence, and inte- 
grity in the Teacher himself. 

These appear to me solid and decisive reasons for 
concluding that it was, not of his doctrine, but of his 
Person, that our Lord, in this memorable passage, 
says that " it came down from heaven" and was given 
to a violent and cruel death " for the life of the world." 

But it may be said, that this argument overthrows 
itself by proving too much. If the conclusion be that 
" the flesh and blood," which suffered on the cross, 
had a preexistent and celestial dignity, and " de- 
" ficended from heaven ;" it is palpably erroneous : 
on no hypothesis is this supposed ; therefore the pre- 
mises must be false, or the illation incorrect, and the 
argument is reduced to an absurdity. 

I reply, that this conclusion is neither asserted nor 
implied ; that the description Son of man is dkformuia 
equivalent to the term Messiah, and is to be construed 
according to its conventional, not its etymological, 
signification ; and that the premises do not contain 
what the objection imputes to them, but only this, 
that the Preexistent and Divine Nature which " de- 
" scended from heaven," and, when its object was 
accompltehed, "ascended where it was before" (in the 
sense of those phrases as they occur in the Old Testa- 
ment), united itself to human flesh and blood for the 
most wise and gracious purposes ; among which pur- 
poses it was, that suffering and death should be 
endured for the redemption of sinful mankind. This 
method of conceiving the case is both authorized and 
exemplified by the declaration, " The Word became 
" flesh :" chap, i. 14.* 

* " Tl)e Jews vere peculiarly indignant at Jenu's representing 
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The pretended admirers of Jesus were now con- 
viDced, that he would never countenance their viewB, 
nor promote their ambitious and worldly objects ; and 
were especially^ displeased at the prediction of his 
sufferings and death, so repugnant to their preposses- 
sions on the nature and enjoyments of the Messiah's 
reign, and their expectations of grandeur and volup- 
tuous pleasures from his conquests. They, therefore, 
manifested strong feelings of disappointment and 
irritation. But "Jesus said to them, Is this revolting 
" to you ? If, then, ye should see the Son of Man 
" ascending where he was at the first ! The spirit is 
" that which giveth life ; the flesh availeth nothing. 
" The words which I speak unto you are spirit and 
" are life." 

The last sentence is regarded by Mr. B. as a *' key 
to the whole preceding discourse." '° I have no 
objection to accept it as such ; and it seems to me to 
substantiate the view above given of the design and 
meaning of the whole. I therefore propose the fol- 
lowing as a fair paraphrase of our Lord's words : 
hinuelf as coming down from heaven ; by which expression be ascribes 
to himself a nature superior to the human which they beheld. The 
design of the Evangelist in the introduction of this discourse, is easily 
perceived by comparing it with chap. i. 1 — 14. The doctrines there 
delivered, John here designs to confirm by Jesua'sown declarations." 
J. D. Mich, on V. 40, 41. 

" He thus paraphrases ver. 63. " It is the hidden meiuiing of 
my enigmatical discourse which alone is useful. If you could 
actually eat my flesh, it would do you no good. The doctrine which 
I teach is that heavenly bread, that flesh and blood, which if received, 
digested, and reduced to a living principle of action, will lead to 

everlasting life." P. 69. " Wliat would my flesh avail you to 

eternal life, even if ye were carnally to eat it 1" SchlicHng. " Eating 
my flesh, in the gross and Uteral sense, would be of no manner of 
advantage to the life of souls." Guyte. 

k2 
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" If your prejudices are so shocked by my assurance 
that the Messiah must pass through the lowest degra- 
dation and an excruciating death, how will your dis- 
appointment be increased when you find that, on hia 
reassuming his pristine dignity, and ascending to tfae 
throne of his glory, in the exercise of all power in 
heaven and on earth, he will confer on his disciples 
no such happiness as you desire I He will gire no 
provinces nor estates ; no titles, nor riches, nor carnal 
gratifications. The blessings of his reign are not 
those of sense, but are of an intellectual and holy 
kind. The divine energy, which accompanies the 
truth taught by me, is tfae only cause of the enjoyment 
of those immortal blessings : while every profession, 
ohserrance, or privilege, that is merely external, can 
be of no avail to your real and eternal happiness ; 
nor could even the actual feeding on my fiesh and 
blood, if so horrid an attempt were made. My doc- 
trine teaches, and when sincerely believed communi- 
cates, that divine energy and that real happiness." 
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Section IV. 



I FKOM ABOVE, A»D FItOM OOD. 



II of ths puMge.— -Preeiiitence imi)lied.-r-OiiT Lord'* argument 

resting on the fact of hii superior nature. 



" 1 know whence I e>me and whither T go t hut ye know not whence I come, 
" or whither I go. — Te are of the thing:! below, I am of lho«e aho»e : ye «ra of 
" this world, I am not of tlus world. — If ye believe not that I am [that which 1 
" have now been declaring], ye ahall die in yom: aina. — I proceeded forth ftom 
" God. and 1 am come : for I hare not come of myaelT, but he hath sent me." — 
John Tiii. 14, 23, 24, 42. 

This passage is attended with considerable difficulty. 
On the one hand, the address of our Lord to the 
Jews, " Ye are of the things below, ye are of this 
" world," undoubtedly describee moral qualities : g. d. 
" Your principles and motives are selfish, base and 
worldly." Of course, the opposed clauses must be 
understood of moral qualities also ; and are an avowal 
of the pure, holy, and elevated character of the Blessed 
Jesus, in contradiction to the calumnies of his adver- 
saries. 

But, on the other hand, philological justice ia not 
done to the expressions of Christ, unless we take them 
in a more extended sense. The phrases avto and ia 
ova, in the New Testament and in the Septuagint, are 
scarcely, if ever, used in relation to sacred things, 
except when there is a manifest reference to the hea- 
venly state: and in their common use they always 
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relate to local elevation.' I am, therefore, disposed 
to think that an impartial re^rd to the fair meaning 
of the words would lead to some such paraphrase as 
the following : 

" As ye are earthly in your origin, so are ye low, 
mean, and carnal in your sentiments and desires. 
This lower world gave you birth, and ye accordingly 
show yourselves to have no taste for any enjoyments 
but the pleasures and pursuits of this transitory and 
degenerate state. But I am of a higher nature and 
character. I have come into this humbled condition 
trom the immediate manifestation of the presence and 
glory of God. My principles, doctrines, and objects 
are, therefore, pure and holy, spiritual and heavenly." 

But the other parts of the passage are less capable 
of being bent &om their plain and obvious meaning. 
*' I know whence I came ; ye know not whence I 
" come : I proceeded forth from God, and I am come," 
or, as would be perhaps a more exact rendering, 
" I am arrived." Let the reader examine, by the 
help of Trommiua's and Schmidt's Concordances, the 
very numerous instances, in which these common 
words occur : and he will not, I think, find an in- 
stance in which a real transition of place or of state is 
not manifestly intended. These " expressions," says 
Mr. B., " very naturally indicate that Jesus was the 
chosen messenger of God to the human race :"* Of 
this there is no question : but do they not as naturally, 
and eren necessarily, bear the indication of a pre- 

' See Gal. iv. 26. Col. iii. 1, 2. PhU- iii. 14. and in the LXX. 
£xod. XX. 4. 3 Kings viii. 23. Pb. 1. (LXX. zlix.) 4. and other 
places. 

' Page 70. 
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ennstent state, in relation to a cbin^e irom which the 
Divine Messiah could eay, " Behold I am come to do 
H thy will, O God I I proceeded forth from the Father, 
" and I have come into the world?"* Asimilar objec- 
tion lies against the Inquirer's gloss on the 1 4th verse,^ 
and on the third verse of chap. xiit. as in each case not 
answering to the grammatical and honest construction 
of the words. 

From the very remarkable kind of argument con- 
tained in this verse, uiother important consideration 
arises. The words which have been cited contain the 
premises of our Lord's conclusion, that his own testi- 
mony in his own favour had a claim of right to be 
admitted as valid. The Mosaic law required two 
witnesses, at the least, for the establishment of a liti- 
gated matter.' To this law Jesus refers in ver. 1 7 ; 
and, in allusion to it, he had said, on a previous occa- 
sion, that his own testimony could not be admitted on 
his own behalf : " If I were to bear witness concem- 

' Heb. X. 7, iJKti, the laat of the verbs used in our text. John xvi. 
28 : this paasafe Mr. Belduun coneiders to denote only that Jesus 
" appeared in public as a menenger from God." (P. 104.) But this 
interpretation is plainly inconsistent with the meaning of the words, 
and can be sustained only on the principle,of quidltbel ex quotibel. 
The reply of the disciples, ver. 30, " By this we beheve that thou 
" host proceeded forth from God ;"— is connected with a declaration 
of the omniscience of Christ : and we have seen evidence (Vol. I. 
pp. 5SS, 572, 578, 590,) that the ancient Jews had notions, however 
obecure and imperfect, of the superior nature and preexistence of 
the Messiah. As fbr the mere construction of the words, on all the 
principles of grammar and usage, it is incapable of being questioned. 
We have the phrase in John iv. 30, " They came out from the city, 
" and came to him." 

* " I know from whom I received my authority, and to whom I am 
accountable ; but you are wilftJIy ignorant of both." P. 153. 

* Deut. xiz. 15, and otSer placet. 
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" ing myself, my testimony would not be worthy of 
" credit."* But now he declares what is apparently 
a contradiction in terms 1 " If I even bear witness 
" concerning myself, my testimony is worthy of credit. 
'f In your law it is written, that the testimony of two 
" persons is worthy of credit. I am he that beareth 
" witness concerDing myself ; and the Father who 
" hath sent me beareth witness concerning me."' Was 
it erer known, under any system of law, in any court 
of judicature, that when the written law had prescribed 
two witnesses as the lowest number admissible, a party 
in a cause' should step forward and demand, upon 
the footing of that very law, to be accepted as himself 
the second witness in his own favour ? Would such 
a composition of *' two witnesses " be for a moment 
listened to? It is useless to say, as commentators 
have generally done, to solre the difficulty, that the 
blamelessness of our Lord's life and manners entitled 
him to have his veracity unquestioned : for it is of the 
very essence of juridical testimony that it should be 
from other persons than the parties to a suit, and the 
very design of admitting witnesses is to take the fact« 
of a case out of the hands of parties. 

' Ch&p. V. 31. "'AXijftJK* Tim juris habeiiB ; — quod in dubium 
Tocari non potest ; — fidem habens publicain." Schletitn. " Certfe 
fidei ; — fide digniBsimum." ATutMl. 

' Vera. 14, 17, 18. 

* The Jewish Rabbinical law aays, " A person is not a credible 
witness on his own axuiount." Mitchna, Surenhuaii, torn. iii. p. 63. 
'" More majorum comparatum est,' ut in minimis rebus homines 
ampliBsimi testimonium de aui re non dieerent. It has been esta- 
blished by tlie practice of our ancestors, that men, even of the 
highest respectability, should never be witnesses in their own cause, 
even on the most trivial occasions." Cicer. Or. pro Roxio Am. 
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I must confess that I can discover no mode of 
freeing the Blessed Jesus from the charge of employing 
a low and disingenuous sophistry, (horresco repuiana /) 
— except the supposition that his mind referred to 
THAT Heavenly and Divine Nature which, upon 
our hypothesis, he was conscums dwdt within him. 
If this be admitted, we have a ground on which to 
rest the truth and honour of our Lord's assertions, 
and the justness of his argument : we have the distinct 
testimony of the Father, at the baptism and transfigu- 
ration of Jesus and on other occasions ; and we have 
that of the Son, the Eternal Word, in the miracles 
which he performed : two witnesses above all excep- 
tion, bearing distinct yet united testimony to the 
words of the man of Nazareth. Thus, also, the arffu- 
m&U of our Lord is put in an intelligible position. 
" If I even bear witness concerning myself, my testi- 
" mony is worthy of credit :" — Why ? — "Secause I 
" know whence I came and whither I go •" q. d. 
" My consciousness of that Superior and Divine 
Nature, which has manifested itself in this real and 
proper human existence, and which will shine forth in 
that glorified state to which this humanity will shortly 
he advanced, is the ground of my alleging that this 
second testimony, additional to that of my Father, is 
independent and certain." 
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I CHRUT B POESBSStNO OLOKY WITH THE FATHBK, BEFOEE 1 
WORLD. 



Import of the QI017 belonging to Christ — Reciprocal to the Father ind the Son. 
— Id pn^reaaian. — How cooferred upon the Apostles and other ChrUtiaiiB. — 
How poaaetaed by the Mesiiah before the exiatence of the created univerae. — 
How given in his mediatorial eialution. — Unitarian interpretation atated and 
examined. — Clasaification of passagei appealed to, and investigation of their 
sense. — The Calm Inquirer's critidam examined. — Rabbinical phraaecdog; 
not applicable to this case. 



Mr. Belsham concludee, from his investigation of 
this passage, " that the true interpretation of this 
celebrated clause in our Lord's Taledictory prayer, — 
that which best suits the connexion, and which is 
most consistent with the dignity and disinterestedness 
of his character, — ^contains no proof of his preexist- 
ence, hut is perfectly compatible with his proper 
humanity ; viz. ' And now, O Father, glorify thou 
' me with thy own self j' q. d. allow me to participate 
in that which is thy own greatest glory, 'with the 
' glory which I had with thee before the world was ;' 
the glory of recovering lost mankind to virtue and 
happiness, a glory which was intended and reserved 
for me in the eternal immutable counsels of infinite 
wisdom and benevolence."' 

' Page 114. 
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The principal grounds on which he rests this inter- 
pretation are, the position nhich, he says, few, if any, 
hefore Mr. Lindsey, had perceived, that the glory of 
Christ consisted in the success of his doctrine as the 
means of recovering mankind from sin and death to 
virtue and happiness; and that this glory, "having 
been the object of the divine, eternal, and immutable 
purpose, and the subject of the divine promise, ia 
represented by our Lord as what he possessed with 
the Father before the world was." 

We must, therefore, endeavour to ascertain the real 
import of the ghry spoken of by our Lord, and to 
determine whether his language can be rationally 
understood as merely anticipative. 

(1.) I agree with Mr. Lindsey and the Inquirer, 
that the GLORT desired by Jesus Christ was not any 
*' personal bene6t," or " high distinction," or any 
other "selBsh" object; and that the "fulfilling the 
purposes of his divine mission " was associated with 
that object, or, more properly speaking, included in 
it : but I do not think that they have discovered the 
just idea of the term. 

The words in question are in continuity with others 
which clearly refer to the same object. " I have 
" glorified Thee on the earth : I have completed the 
** work which thou hast given me to perform : — I 
" have manifested Thy Name to the men whom thou 
" hast given me." Thus the manifestation of the 
Divine Name, to the selected objects of divine grace, 
is that " glorifying the Father" which the Lord Jesus 
has perfectly accomplished. 

The Scripture uses the Name of God as a com- 
pendious formula to denote His Infinite and Absolute 
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Perfection, His Fulness of all possible Excellencies, 
the Total of Jehoyah's Awful and Lovely Attributes, 
so far as they can be known by finite intelligences. 
The presentii^ of this great object to the accountable 
universe, in order to excite and direct the love and 
admiration, homage and obedience, of every rational 
creature to Him whom this name represents, is de- 
clared to be the supreme purpose of the Most High 
in the creation and government of the world : and 
this display, or emajiatum of the Divine Excellency, 
is called in Scripture the Glort qf God. Passages 
to this effect, of which the following is a selection, are 
extremely numerous, — " And what wilt thou do for 
" thy great name ? Jehovah, our Lord, how excellent 
" is thy name in all the earth I He led them by the 
" right hand of Moses, — to make to himself an ever- 
" lasting name. And in very deed for this purpose I 
" have raised thee up, to display in thee my power, 
" and to declare my name in all the earth. I wrought 
" for the sake of my name, that it might not be pro- 
" faned in the eyes of the nations. For the sake of 
" my name, — for mine own sake, for mine own sake, 
" I will work ; for how shall it be profaned ? And 
'* my glory to another I will not give. As truly as I 
" live, the whole earth shall be filled with the glory of 
" Jehovah."* 

To make known this Name and Glory to mortals, 
in all the efficacious methods which eternal wisdom 
has deemed fit, was a chief object of our Lord's labours 
and instructions. We have " the illumination of the 
" knowledge of the glory of God in the iace of Jesus 

' Josh. vii. 9. I'h. viii. 1. Isa. Ixiii. 12. Exod. iz. 16. Eaek. 
XX, 9, Isn. xlviii. 9, II. Numb. xiv. 21, 
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" Christ : No one hath beheld God at »iy time : the 
" Only-b^otten Son, who is on the boeom of the 
" Father, he hath declared him." Hence the Lord 
Jesus Christ is " the Image of the InTisible God," and 
*' the Effulgence of his glory."* This is the display 
of moral and spiritual Excellency, " the manifestation 
" of the Name of God, the glorifying of the Father," 
which the Lord Jesus declares himself to have accom- 
plished. 

Now, it is evident that our Lord represents the 
glorifying of himself by the Father, ae r&Aprocal to 
that which he bad rendered to the Father. This idea 
of reciprocity is clearly and strongly expressed in his 
words ; " Glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
" glorify thee: — I hare glorified thee; — and now do 
" thou, O Father, glorify me I" 

It therefore follows that the "glorifying of Christ," 
or the "giving to him of glory," by the Divine 
Father, is the manifestation of his Name, the un- 
veiling of THE SAME moral and spiritual Excellence, 
THE SAME Absolute and Infinite Perfection, in the 
person and character of the Son of God. Hiis was 
to be effected, so far as the present imperfect state will 
admit, by the extension and success of the Christian 
religion, according to the suggestion of Mr. Lindsey, 
but with a purity and power to which I fear his ideas 
did not extend. Of this interpretation, however, he 
was not the discoverer. Greater and better divines 
maintained it before him. President Edwards has 
considered the subject at length, and places it in a 
clear and strong light.* — Yet this is not all, "The 

' 2 Cor. IT. 6. John i. 18. Col. i. 15. Heb. i. 3. 

* Z)Min-iaMoB m the Chief End of God in the Creatkm of the 
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" whole earth muat indeed be filled with the glory" 
of the Measiah ; and " all people, nations, and Ian- 
" guages, shall serve him." His glory, by the even- 
tual triumphs of knowledge, holiness, and happiness 
in the present state of mankind, will be divinely great : 
but every blessing which earth can enjoy, will be no 
more than the dawn of a celestial and immortal day. 
The communication of all that constitutes supreme 
felicity, wUl for ever flow to the occupants of the 
heavenly state, from the unspeakable fulness of the 
Redeemer. They, partakers of bis holiness and his 
joy, " shall be with him where he is, and shall behold 
" HIS GLORT," his unrivalled and infinite perfection of 
all natural and moral excellence. They "shall see 

" Him AS He is." " They sing a new song, saying, 

" Thou art worthy to take the book and to open its 
" seals, for thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to 
" God by thy blood, from every tribe and tongue and 
" people and nation : and hast made us unto our God 
" kings and priests, and we shall reign upon the earth. 
" And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels 
" round about the throne, and the living beings, and 
" the elders : and their number was ten thousand 
" times ten thousand and thousands of thousands, 
" saying with a loud voice. Worthy is the Lamb who 
" was slain, to receive power and riches and wisdom 
" and strength and honour and glory and blessing I 

World; in his Works, toI. J, p. 515, &c. " It appears," says that 
penetrating writer, " that the expresuons of divine grace, in the 
flanctification and happiness of the redeemed, ar^ especialiy that 
OLOKT of Chriit, and of hia Father, vhich was ' the joy that was set 
before him,* for which he 'endured the cross and despised the 
shame ;* and, that this glory was especially the end of ' the travail of 
his soul,' in obtaining which end he was * satisfied.'" P. 522. 
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" And every creature wbich is in the heaven and upon 
" the earth, and under the earth and in the sea, and 
*' all things in them, 1 heard saying, To Hih who 
*' sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, be bless- 
" ing and honour and glory and power, for ever and 
'* ever!"* 

It is in accordance nith this truth that the New 
Testament attributes the same importance and dignity 
to the Name of Christ, which the current style of the 
Old Testament does to the Name of Jehovah. To 
" bear the Name" of Christ was the great honour of 
the Apostolic ministry." " In his Name" the miracles 
were wrought.' ** Believing in his Name" is uni- 
formly represented as of absolute necessity to salva- 
tion.* " In his Name the nations shall hope."" " In 
" his Name," religious instruction, baptism, ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and other divine institutions were to 
be administered.'" Christian obedience to moral pre- 
cepts is to be rendered " all in his Name."" It was 
the very designation of his primitive disciples, that 
" they called upon his Name."" Pardon of sin, and 
all the blessings of salvation and eternal life, are con- 
ferred upon mankind " in his Name " alone, and 
" on account of his Name."" In 6ne, his Name is 

' 1 John iu. 2. lUv. v. 9—12. 

' Actoix. 15. ' lb. iii. 16. 

* John iii. 18. * Matt. xii. 21. 

" Acts ix. 27 ; lix. 5. 1 Cor. v. 4, 8 John 7. 

" Col. iii. 17. 

" Acta ix. 13, 14. 1 Cor. i, 2. This branch of our subject will 
be more iiilly congidered in a following chapter. It may be huIH- 
cient here to observe that the juAt construction of iriita>iM<i0ai with 
the accusatiTe case, is actiee, and denotes address, entreaty, or 
invocation. 

■■ Acts X. 43 ; ir. 12. 1 John v. 13 ; ii. 12. 
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iNSCBUTABLE : " HO one knoweth it, except Him- 

" SELF."" 

Under the Old Testament, God had declared, 
" I am Jehovah, that is my Name, and my Glory I 
" will not give to another."" But in this exalted 
and diversified manner does the New Testament give 
GLORT to the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus 
" is the Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in 
" him." The sublime subject is, therefore, but one, 
though viewed under different aspects. As the glory, 
the manifestation of the name, of the Eternal Father, 
is the unveiling to created minds of His All-Perfect 
Majesty ; so is the glory of the Son the manifestation 
of HIS Name, his Divine Nature and Perfections, to 
all holy and happy beings, for ever and ever. 

The consummation of this manifested glory will be 
in the blessed discoveries of the heavenly state : but 
its commencement and progress are by the efficacy of 
the gospel now. It is the doctrine of Christ, as 
*' revealed to his holy apostles and prophets by the 
" Spirit," that makes known to men His Name, his 
true character and glory, in relation to his person, his 
holy obedience, his sufferings and death, his exaltation 
and dominion, his benevolence, and the blessings 
which he confers, his final exercise of judgment and 
its everlasting consequences. This doctrine presents 
to our view " the unsearchable riches of Christ, the 
" love of Christ which passeth knowledge, the fulness 
" of Christ whence all true believers receive grace for 
" grace, the great mystery of godliness, the mystery of 
** Chiist ; — that the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 

" Rev. XIX. 12, " Isa. xlii. 8. 
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may be glonfied, upon whose head are many crownB, 
and whose name is above everr name." 

ThuB is apparent the propriety of our Lord's further 
declaration : " The g-lory, which thou hast given to me, 
" I have given to them." The apostles were his Instru- 
ments and agente in making known " the riches of his 
" glory." They published his inspired truth, and con- 
veyed through the earth the declaration of his Name : 
he manifested to them his glory, and, by their feithful 
and unerring promulgation of it, " he was glorified in 
" them :" and they, with all who have believed their 
testimony, and trod in the steps of their obedience, 
shall be sharers in the glory of their Saviour's divine 
happiness. '* They shall he with him, where He is, 
" and shall behold His glory."" 

Tliis then appears to have been the precise object 
of our Lord's prayer ; that, as he had, by his media- 
tion and doctrine, manifested the Name and Glory of 
his Divine Father, so his own Name and Glory might 
be manifested, by his word and his Spirit, in the 
ministry of his servants, in the knowledge, Imth, and 
holiness of his people universally, in the triumphs of 
his truth on earth, and in the unclouded brightness of 
that state in which his iaithfiil followers " shall see 
" him AS HE IS."" Now this is no other than, that 
hb Original and Divine Excellency, which by his 
assumption of the human nature had been obscured, 
as the sun behind a dense cloud, might he unveiled, 
and might shine forth in its proper uid unchangeable 
character. 

(2.) If this view be correct, on the real import of 
the peculiar glory predicated of Christ, it t^hows at 
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once the propriety of the remaining- clause : — " the 
" glory which I had, with Thee, before the world was." 
It is the primeval perfection of the Messiah, the Son of 
God, to whom, as we have before found satisfactory 
evidence, names, characters, and attributes were so- 
signed in the prophetii: writings, declaring him to he 
the Eternal and Immutable Being, the Creator, God, 
the Mighty God, Adonai, Elohim, Jehovah ; and 
whose comings forth are from eternity, from the days 
of the everlaating period:'^ a perffiction which bad 
not been lost or diminished, but which was now to 
shine forth with a lustre never before beheld by 
created beings.'" 

This interpretation, also, shows the irrelevancy of 
Dr, Priestley's question : " What propriety could 
there be in Christ's praying, as the reward of his 
sufferings, for the same state of glory which he had 
enjoyed before them ? This would be to make it no 
reward at all."*" The answer to this query is that, 
though the glory, tn itself considered, is the same, yet 
the object sought was a new and more advantageous 
manner of its manifestation. Exactly upon the same 
principle, the essential glory of Jehovah, which is 
infinite and immutable, and therefore can admit of no 
accession, is spoken of in Scripture as receiving great 
additions with respect to the modes <A its various and 
higher display. " It shall be unto me for a name of 
" joy, for praise, and for honour, to all nations of the 
" earth. By those that approach unto me I will be 
" sanctified, and in the presence of all the people I 

" Vol. I. pp. 420. 499, &c. 

" See Note [A], at the end of this Section. 

" Notei on SS. vol. iii. p. 476. 
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*' will be glorified. Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob, 
" and in Israel he will honour himBelf. Unto the 
'* prwse of the glory of his grace. The branch of my 
" planting, the work of my himds, that I may be 
" hononred."" 

Dr. Priestley, Mr. Lindsey, Mr. Belehani, and Uni- 
tarian writers in general, from Sodnus downwards, 
understand the words of Christ, (" the glory which I 
' " had, before the world was, with thee,") as referring 
only to " the counsels and decrees" of God. Grotius, 
Le Clerc, and Wetstein adopted this interpretation. 
Their reasons are the following : — 

1. Admitting the doctrine of the divine and pre- 
existent nature in Christ, the glory of that nature 
could not be recovered, because it could never have 
been lost. 

2. The same glory is said to be given to the dis- 
dples of Christ. — To both these aigumentB we have 
already replied. 

3. " In the language of the sacred writers, a being, 
or a state of things is said to exist, when it is the 
e^nud immutable purpoM of God that it shall exist, 
at the time and in the circumstances which hit infinite 
wisdom hath chosen and ordained."" 

That this anticipation of future events, by describ- 
ing them in words of past or present time, is often 
found in Scripture, I readily allow : hut it appears to 
me that a careful examination of the instances of this 
figure will show that it does not admit of an applica- 
tion to the present purpose. The passages which 
FaustuB Sodnus, and those who follow him in this 

" Jer. xxxiii. 9. Lev. x. 3. Isa. xliv. 23. Eph. i. 6. lu. Ix. 21. 
" Calm Inq. p. 88. 
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Opinion, have adduced in its support, are, so far as I 
have been able to collect them, reducible to the fol- 
loning classes. 

Class 1. Passages describing actions of which the 
very nature consists in a purpose or intention. 

Matt. XXV. 34. " The kingdom prepared for you 
" from the foundation of the world." Eph. i. 4. " He 
" hath chosen us ta him before the foundation of the 
" world." 2 Xim. i. 9. " His own purpose and grace, 
** given to us in Christ Jesus before the andent times." 
Titus i. 2. " Eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, 
" hath promised before the ancient times." 

These are manifestly irrelevant to the occasion. 
The actions which they designate are perfectly intelli- 
gible without any prolepsis. The very terms denote 
a mere design, or a preparatory arrangement, or an 
assurance of the design. Nothing is more common 
unong men than gifts and devises to future posterity. 

Class 2. Passages which point out an action bc^n, 
and in continuance, but not completed. 

Ver. 4. " I have finished the work which thou hast 
** given me to do." Our Lord's labours and sufferings 
were arrived nearly at their close : the objecta of his 
teaching, his humiliation, and his example, were on 
the very point of being atttuned. Ver. 11. <* I am no 
" more in the world : — I am coming to thee." His 
departure out of life might be considered as already 
begun : he had set out on the journey of death. 
Ver. 22. " The glory which thou hast given to me, 
" I have given to them." Christ had already begun 
to instruct and qualify his apostles. Ver. 12. ** Not 
*' one of them has perished except the son of perdi- 
" tion." Judas was lost, or had perished, already, as 
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to his religious profession. Wicked men in general, 
those who reject the gospel, are described by the 
same word) evidently signiiying their actually present 
state, in 1 Cor. i. 1 8, and 2 Cor. iv. 3. 1 Sam. xv. 28. 
" Jehovah hath cut off the kingdom of Israel from 
** thee this day ■, and he hath ^vea it to thy com- 
" panion, who is better than thou." The act of 
excision was past, and it was beginning to be pnt in 
execution : for the very next step in the history 
is the anointing of David by Samuel. The same 
solution applies to chap, xxviii. 17, 18> Gen. xvii. 5. 
" I have given thee to be a father of a crowd of 
" nations :" or, as it is expressed by the apostle, 
Rom. iv. 17, ** I have constituted [or appointed, 
" ■tiBtiKo,'] thee a fitther of many nations.** Rom. viii. 
30, 31. " Whom he foreordained, them he also 
" called, and whom he called, them he also justified, 
" and whom he justified, them he also glorified :" 
that is, inpwpeae glorified, say Archbishop Newcome 
and others. But there is no reason to have recourse 
to this solution. The verbs are all aoristic ; which 
form, says Hscher, denotes uncertain, indefinite, and 
continuous time, and ought to be translated in Latin 
by either the present indicative, or by an infinitive 
with soko prefixed." Thus the text denotes that this 

** Animal, ad fFelteri Qramat. Or. vol. ii. p. 360. " As a philo- 
sophical and practical grammarian, Profewor Buttmum, of the Uni- 
veraitj of Berlin, is allowed by hie conntrjrmen to hold the firat 
rank." — Preface of the CanAridge TraiulatOT, to Buitinann't Greek 
Graamar, 18S4. He take* a eonsiderablj different riew of the 
aorists. Hb leading idea ia that both the firat and the Beeond (which 
he concidera as not differing in meaning) express an action that 
cetuet mmediatelg, in contrast with some other more continued 
action. But he adds, " that this dintinction is often rer; sli^t, con- 
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JB the pian and egtabhshed order of ^vine grace: whom 
God " foreordains he calls, whom he calls he justifies, 
And whom he justifies he glorifies :" ita soletj such is his 
constant course of proceeding. 2 Cor. T. 1. " When 
[^whidi u sometimes the sense of iav,"] ** our earthly 
" house of this tdl)ernacle is dissolved, we have a 
" building' from (rod, a house not made with hands, 
** eternal, in the heaTens." There is no prolepsis 
here» any more thoa in the case of a person's being 
called the proprietor of an estate, who is embarking 
for a foreign country to take possesBion of it : he is 
not the less the actual owner, thoi^h he has not yet 
seen his domain. The same obvious remark applies 
to passages in which believers are said to have eternal 
life, to have treasure in heaven, to have for them- 
selves in heaven a better and enduring substance." 
In all these cases, persons are said to have that'which 
is detained for them to possess, and of which they 
actually have the assurance, evidence, or commence- 
ment: but where is an instance to be found of a 
person being said to have a thing, when neither the 
person nor the possession are in existence ? 

All passages of this kind, therefore, make nothing 
to the purpose for which they are adduced. 

Claaa 3. Passages in the descriptive style of pro- 
phecy. Mr. B. justly observes, that " in the Old 
Testament nothing is more common than to express 

Teying only a trifling modificatJon of idea ; and that, therefore, there 
is often no choice between the present and the aorist." Page 237. 
It is obTious that the " momentaneoua" signification would ill auit 
the passage, (Rom. viii. 30,) but to render it aa is proposed above is 
justified by Buttman's doctrine, equally aa by Fisclier's or Hermann's. 
"Johniii. 16. Matt. xix. 21. Heb. x. 34. 
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prophecy in the language of hietory, and to state future 
evento as present or even past.**" But, it i» remark- 
able that those who apply this principle to the passage 
under consideration have overlooked a material point. 
They may find instances without end of eventaJiUure, 
and even remotely Jiiture, described ae being, at the 
time of the speaker's utterance, in acHtal exiatence .- 
hut they bring forwards no instance of an event which 
is presentf or sd near that, in the ordinary use of 
language, it may be fairly spoken of as present^ being 
described ae having taken place ages before.^ Yet, 
till this is satisfactorily done, it appears to me that 
they have not broi^t the passage before us within 
the range of that peculiarity in the prophetic style to 
which they would refer it. 

C^e instance, indeed, they have adduced which 
seems to promise them the aid desired. Christ's 
" violcfnt death constituting an essential part of the 
divine plan, he is represented, Rev. xiii, 8, as * the 
" LAflab slmn from the foundation of tile world.*"" 
How seducing a thing is an hypothesis t Do these 
acute critics need to he reminded that the clause, 
" from the foundation of the world," ought to be con- 
strued with the preceding, "whose names were not 
" written?** It was remarkable that the Editor of 

** P*ge 88.— The examples which he adduces, (and ever^ student 
knows thU iktej might be increased indefinitely,) are Is. slv. 1 ; 
ix.6; xlii. 1; xlix. 5—10; liii. Ixi. 1—3. Exod. xv, 14—1?. 
(1 Sam. XV. 28 ; xxviii. 17, 18, noticed under Class 2.) 

** Excepting Rev. xiii. S, which will be immediately considered. 
Such passages as Matt. xxv. 34; John xvii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20; 
Actsii. 23; iv. 28; 1 John v. 11, need no observation. That the 
greatest Unitarian writers have adduced them, seems to be a symptom 
of anxiety and weakness. 

" Cofan Inq. p. 94. 
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the Improved Version could forget the just translation 
published under his own hand : — " whose name was 
" not written from the foundation of the world, in tiie 
*' book of life of the Lamb that was slain ?"*° 

4. The Inquirer further labours to strengthen his 
scheme from the clauses, wUh thys^, — vnth thee 
(vapa a-eavT^, vapa <ro*.) " That IS, in thy immutable 
purpose aad decree. — It ia not true that the pre- 
position impa with a dative case always has a local 
signification. When applied personally it sometimes 
signifies * in that person's estimation or account ;* viz. 
2 Pet. iii. 8. * One day is with the Lord (wapa Kvpi^, 
in the account or estimation of the Lord,*) as a 
thousand years."** 

If we were to grant the justness of this criticism, I 
doubt whether it would greatly serve the purpose of 
its patronizer. " The glory which I had m thy 
account or estimation," would rather comport with the 
idea of a attppoaUion, amjes^wre, or opinion, than with 
that of an " immutable purpose and decree.** But the 
writer overlooks the distinction between a paraphrase 
of a clause derived from the context, and the genuine 
and inherent meaning of a single word. If his ex- 
plication of 2 Pet. iii. 8, be admitted, it is as a 
gloss upon the phrase, and not as the proper sense of 
the preposition. He is also mistaken in his gramma- 
tical assertion. The radical meaning of irvtpa is conti- 
gutty, and all its applications retun tiie idea : they all 
refer to some mode of closeness, intimate connexion, 



" Impr. Vers, following Zv to ovona, the reading preferred by 
Griesbach. 

" CflfaH/«5. pp. 109, 113. 
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or union,*" With the dative case applied to a person, 
it signifies, in the presencBt society, or abode, of that 
person. In the paass^ under consideration, it is 
manifestly put in opposition to the state of bein^ on 
ihe earth : " I have glorified thee on the earth ; — now 
" glorify me with thyself I" 

In studying the speeches of Jesus Christ it is often 
an assistance to a correct apprehension of their import, 
if we can represent them to ourselves in the language 
of Judea, in which he undoubtedly delivered his divine 
discourses. Our best aid, in making such attempts, 
is the Feshito Syriac version of the New Testament ; 

** " Ilopa betide, may jusQy be set down as a noun aignifying »ide 
or fiank; and from the different aspects under nhich an object may 
be viewed, as occupying the tide of another, the different applications 
of ■Kopa. take their rise. — Hopo then commonly signifies, (1.) With 
the genitive, from beside ;— (2.) With the dative, close beside ; — 
(3.) With the accusative, motion to beside," Dunbar on the Greek 
Prepositions, 2d ed. p. 266. " Ilapa, with a dative, denotes com- 
mnnion." Hentunut, de Einend. Ratione GrceeiB OranuH.IApt. 1801, 
p. 162. " Prapoationem irofij cum dativo personse Grteci fere ita 
conjimxerunt, ut indicaretur locus in quo versaretni it cujoa nomen 
additum esset. — The Greeks usually used ropa joined to a dative of 
the person, to signify the place of abode of the person whose name 
is BO governed : as jEachin. Dial. 3, 7, rapd RaXXi'f, m the house of 
Callias ; Eurip. /ilc. M2, irapiKXaioviniinthe habiltUtonofmowiteni 
Lysitu, p. 34 of Taylor's 8vo. ed. rap' ifim, at home with me ; Acts 
X. 6, irhpd rivi Zi/ioivi, viith one Simnt." Welleri Gramm. Graea, 
cum Animado. Fischeriet Kuiruel, vol.T. p. 267. Lips. 1781 — 1791. 
Many examples might he added, aa 1 Cor. xvi. 2, xap' iamy, at his 
oum home. John xiv. 23, we wiil make our abode {rap airrf) with 
him. 2 Pet. ii. 11, they bring not a railing aeetuatton (rupa Kvplf) 
in the presence of the Lord. Matt. xix. 26, nap' dvBpiiwoii, — iropd 
0tf, with nun, with God, i. e. in their presence ; in close contact, 
so to speak, with their power to effect the object. 2 Pet. iii. 8, one 
day it (vopa KifHy) in the presence of the Lord as a thousand years. 
Sec, 2 Tim. iv. 13, itapd Kopry, ut the house, or under the care of 
Carpus. * 
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whose limguage dififen but litde from that which waa 
the vernacular tongue of our Lord and his diBciples, 
and whose antiquity approaches, if it does not actually 
helong to> ^e ^Hntolic age. Now the preposition in 
question, is rendered, in that venerable trati^tion, by 
one whose radical idea is, cor^nction or dose tmd 
iatimaie astotnaiion" 

Some of the adrocatfe for the interpretation eon- 
tended for by Unitarian writeiB endeavour further to 
sustain it, by affirming that, in the Rabbinical phraseo- 
logy, certain things of great importance are said to 
have existed before the creation, meaning of course in 
the divine purpose. Thus the Bereshith Rabba, an 
ancient commentary on the book of Genesis, says: 
" Six things preceded the creation of the world. The 
Law, the Throne of glory, the Fathers, Israel, the 
House of holiness, and the Name of the Messiah, came 
up into the thought of God before the creation of the 
world." On this I remark : 

1. There is no evidence without begging the ques- 
tion, that a phraseoli^y of this character was made 
use of by Jesus Christ. His style, excepting when he 
borrows the proverbial hyperboles which were current 
among his countrymen,'* is always most simple and 
modest, and at the greatest distance from any sem- 
blance of exag^ration : and he would be the least 
likely to use any such expresnons in a prayer to his 

" The Terse is giren in an ahnost literal tranaUtion firani the 
Greek. Aa cloiely as I can represent it in English, it stands thus : 
" And now, glorify-me, thou Father, with-thee ; by-that glory 
which-was-itsclf to-me with-thee, fnan before tbe-being of-the- 
world." Thus no distinction is made between wapti vcaurf* and 

** As in Matt. t. 29, 30, 39, 40 ; vi, 34. 
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heavenly Father. When Unitarian paraphraets sub- 
join the clause, in thy purpoge emd decree, they are 
not only making their own arbitrary addition to our 
Lord's words, but they are imposing- upon him a style 
of speaking altogether different from his characteristdc 
manner. 

2. The Rabbinical example does not apply to the 
case. It is universally admitted that the g^ory of the 
MesBiuhi in the present and in the future state, and all 
other b«ngB and events that have existed, or that shaH 
exist* were " in the thought" of the First Cause, from 
eternity: so that, upon the hypothesis, Christ was 
{waying for that which, in this respect, was no distinc- 
tion to him above others. But what the case requires 
is proof, that the plain, unadorned, definite, expres- 
sion, " which Ihad with thee," was Ukety or proper to 
be used, by such a speaker and on such an occasion, 
when he meant nothing more than ** that which was 
destined for me to have.*"* The happy state of every 

** " Unpi mtivry, with thytelf, ia opposed to the earth, on wliich 
there Tras no more need of Christ's being present : he was, there- 
fore, to Tetnrn to heaven, as to his former residencs. T^ Sti^ ^ 
clx°*'< ^^ the glory tehich I had, &c. This glorjr, his pecuGar pro- 
perty, was now beginning to be manifested, and to be more clearij 
laid open to mankind. Thoae who expldn this clause by, / had in 
purptue or deitination, put force, not upon thig passage only, but 
upon othen which are neither few nor obscure, both in this book 
and the other Scriptnrea. The verb Jx"' cannot, without violence, 
be explained in any other way than as in the freqnent declarations 
of Chap. i. ' he was with God : he was God ; we beheld his glory,' 
which he had as ' the Only-begotten,' before he took a human life. 
If it be onderstood of de»tinatum, that is equally true of all men. — 
Christ clearly intimates, that this hit </lory had been hitherto unknoun 
to mm ; and therefore he prays that it may now break forth into 
manifestation. This is very clear from what follows : / hope matti- 
fested thy ghtrg, therefore do thou now manifeit my glory to men. All 
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good man is equally that which the divine purjiose has 
destined that he should have. 

I have thus endeavoured to examine, I trust with 
a candid disposition, all the pleadings of the Calm 
Inquirer and of other writers on the same side, with 
respect to this important text. It appears to me that 
their criticisms are destitute of grammatical truth, and 
their arguments of logical concluaireness. The im- 
partial and serious reader will form his own judgment. 

this u very evident, unleu a m&n Kave surrendered himself to other 
opinions." Sender tn loe. Even De Wetle, with all his unhappy un- 
belief, yet feeling as an honourable translator, acems to have been 
anxious to convey the strength and definiteness of the original ; — 
" the glory which 1, before the world was, with thee [bey dir] had." 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO SECT. V. 

Note [A], page 146. 

" Christ declare qu'il ne desire rien de nouveau, mais seulement 
qu'il apparoisse tel en chair qu'il €toit devant la creation du monde ; 
ou, pour parler plus clairement, que la Majeste Divine qu'il avoit 
toujours eue, reluise en la personne du Mediateur, et en la chair 
humaine qu'il avoit vetue." — ' Christ declares that he desires nothing 
nev, but only that he may appear in the flesh such as he was before 
the creation of the world ; or, to speak more clearly, that the Divine 
Majesty which he bad always possessed, might shine forlfa in the 
person of the Mediator and in the human flesli which he had 
assumed.' — Calvin in he. 

Having quoted this from the illustrious author's own French 
edition of his Commentary, an extremely rare book, rather than from 
the Latin copy, it will not be unwelcome to the candid reader to see 
a testimony to the literary character of John Calvin, from a quarter 
which was far indeed from being prejudiced in his favour. — " Calvin, 
qui jouissait avec justice d'une grande reputation, homme de lettrea 
du premier ordre, ^crivant en Latin ausu blen qu'on le pent faire 
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dan* one langue morte, et en Franfds avec one purete singnli^re 
pour son terns ; cette puret«, que noa habQea granun^rieiis adimrent 
encore aujourd'hui, rend see ecrits bien superieura k presque tous 
ceux dn mSine siSole ; comme \ea ouvrages de MM. de Fort-Royal 
Be distinguent encore aajourd'hui, par U mSme raison, des iliap- 
Bodles barbarei de leura adversaries etdeleuracontemporains, Calvin, 
jurtKonsnlte habile, et tli&ilo^n auau eclaire qu'un heretique le 
pent §tre, dresaa de concert avec les magiatrata un recueil des 
l(Mg, — " &c. * Calvin, who with justice enjoyed a high reputation, 
was a scholar of the first order. He wrote in Latin, as well as is 
poBsible in a dead language, and in French with a purity which wai 
extraordinary for his time. This purity, which is to the present day 
adnoired by our skiUiil critics, renders his writings greatly superior to 
almost all of the same age ; as the works of Messieurs de Fort Royal 
are stiH distinguished on the same account, from the barbarous rhap- 
sodies of their opponents and contemporaries. Calvin, being a 
skilful lawyer, and as enlightened a divine as a heretic can be, drew 
up in concert with the magistrates a code of laws,' &c. — Eacyelo- 
ptdie de Diderot el d'Alembert; Art. Geneve. The author of this 
article was d'Alembert. 

Apart from the dire and indelible stain on Calvin's memory, the 
persecution to death of Servetus, (with respect to which, however, 
it is but just to recollect die almost universal ignorance, and the deep 
yet criminal prejudices, of that age, on the religious rights of man- 
kind,' and in which not only Calvin and Beza, but Melanchthon, 
Cranmer, and Socinus were partakers,) history scarcely fhmishes a 
more illustrious character for pie^, integrity, and labours almost 
incredible. Such was the man, that to traduce his name has been 
found by many a short road to celebrity; according to the epigram, 
which I read I know not where many years ago : 

" Si* for, ■!■ nebnlo, iTCOphftnla, et larpis adulter ; 
Cilvinum feriss fulmine, nugnus ens." 

" I know no man," says the acute and holy Richakd Baxter, 
" since the apostles' days, whom I value and honour more than 
Calvin ; and whose judgment in all things, one with another, T more 
esteem and come nearer to." Sainlt' Eterlatting Rest, Part IH. 
chap. xiv. secL 10. 

' A very pleiung exception occun in the nune uid writinga of ui amiable but 
Tciy unfortunate acholir, Sebaitian Caaletlio, oii«e the prot^t oT Calvin, but 
aRerwiiTda caM off and unkindly treated by him. 
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Capitule III. 



ON Otm LORD S DECLARATION OF AM EXISTENCE I 



rhe occasion of the uBeition made by Jenu Chriat. — Tha qneition directly relen 
to eoexutence. — The (ignifieitioa of the terait — Tlieir jiut conitruction will 
admit no other eenae than tha.1 ol preeiiatencc — ObjectioDi of Mr. Lindae; 
and the Calm Inquirer examined and anaweted. — The Unituiui inlerpretation 
examined 1 — and shown to be destitute of utiafactory pioof; — contrary U> the 
reMon of the oecaeion, — to the circumstancea of the narratire, — and to our 
Lord'a ordinary course of proceeding; — attended with other (Uffieultieai — 
ineonaiatent with the iciipture idiom ; — inefficient foi ita puipoae ; — not anp- 
ported, but contradicted, by the pfarueology of the propheta ; — productive of 
a nugatory sense. — Observation) on other aiaertiooa of the Cslm Inquirer. — 
The interpretation inTcnled by Lalius Socinua, and lepreieated by hia nephew 
aa probkUy given by a apacial revelatton. — B«asona against it. 



o you, Before Abraham existeda 

The general body of Christiana have understood 
this passage as plainly declaring the preexistence of 
Christ, in a nature of course superior to the human, 
two thousand years before he was bom of Mary. 

Unitarians interpret it as affirming that Jesus might 
be said to have existed, as the Messiah, in the purpose 
and decree of God ; that is, '* that he was designated 
to hk office, before Abraham wbb bom.*** 

' /mpr. Fer. Note on the place. More fully expresBed in the 
Inquirer's paraphrase : " Before that eminent patriarch was bronght 
into being, my existence and appearance under the character of the 
Messiah at this period, and in these circumBtances, waa bo corn- 
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To judge between these opposite interpretationB we 
muBt attend to the occasion, of our Lord's assertion, 
and to the proper meaning' of the terms in which he 



The opponents of Jesus, in their virulent cavils 
^fiunst hitn, had mentioned Abraham their national 
ancestor; a man so Bigna)))^ favoured of God that 
his name served as a proverbial example of dignity 
and honour. They understood our Lord's decla- 
rations as involving such assumptions of superiority, 
that they demanded, " Art thou greater than our 
"father Abraham? — Whom makest thou thyself?" 
With his chuw^teristic calmness, he assured them that 
Abraham had indeed r^arded him as a superior ; that, 
guided by supernatural revelation, the patriarch had 
really enjoyed such a mental prospect of the time when 
the Messiah should appear, and of the blessings of 
his reign, as filled him with pleasure and exultation I 
" Your father Abraham earnestly desired that he might 
*' see my day ; and he did see it, and rejoiced.'* This 
turned the conversation. The Jews, not understanding, 
or affecting not to understand, that Jesus spoke of an 
anticipative vision, exclaimed, " Thou art not yet 
" fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ?" .Now, 
therefore, the question was brought to the singU point 
of COEXISTENCE. It was necessary for Jesus either 
to deny the assumption, or to admit and confirm it. 
He did not do the former : but he gave an answer ' 
which his opponents viewed as being either directly or 
constructively impious and blasphemous, that is, as 

pletel^ arranged, »nd to irrerocablj fixed in the immutable connselB 
and purponeB of God, that in this sense I may be said even then to 
have existed." P. 85. 
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admitting their imputation.' He " said to them, 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham 
" existed, I was." — Is it not manifest that he did not 
take the former part of the alternative, but that he 
did take the latter ; that he admitted himself to Have 
been actually contemporary with Abraham ; also that 
he went farther, and affirmed that he had possessed 
existence even before Abraham ? 

Such is the bearing of the aigument, as deduced 
from the occasion. Let us see whether the honest 
construction of the words will permit us to draw any 
different conclusion. The precise meaning of flve<r0ai 
and its synonymous form feveaOai a to be brought into 
existence. Whether, therefore, we prefer the received 
translation, " before Abraham was ;" or that here pro- 
posed, " before Abraham existed ;** or, that of many 
translators, both ancient and modern,^ " before Abra- 
ham was bom ;** the effect is tfae same. 

The remaining clause is however attended with 
some difficulty. 

* " Hoc enim postulat Beries oratioiiu. In objectione JudKonun 
scrmo erat de exiatendft ; ergo etiain in responsione de exutentii 
senno esse debet. Objecdo erat, ' Non potea vidiase Abrahamum, 
quia nondum ea quinquagenariiu, nee turn natua eraa.' Respondet 
Jeaus, ' Ego fui, antequam ille fuit.' Sic sensu pari respondetur 
objecdonL" — " This interpretation is required by the tenor of the 
diacuBsion. The objection turned upon exiatence : therefore the 
reply must refer to exiatence alao. The objection was, ' Thou caiut 
not have aeen Abraham, for thou art not yet fifty years old ; thou 
wast no\ then born.' Jesus uiawered, ' I was before he was.' Thus 
the reply correaponds to the objection." RoientnaUer in loc. 

' Erasmus, Vat&blua, Diodati, Doddridge, Campbell, MidueUa, 
Roaenmiiller, the Improved Veraion, Stolz, Van Eaa. De Wette 
retaina Lutber'a Ehe detm Abraham war, bin ieh ; thus showing that, 
in hb judgment, that was the juat version. Scholz gives essentially 
the same. 
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1. Some suppose that, in using the expression, 
*' I am," our Xord intended a reference to the divine 
appellation announced to Moses, " I am that which I 
" am." But it is to be remarked that the words of 
that passage axe in the future tense, " I will be that 
" which I will be }"* and most probably it was not 
intended as a name, but as a declaration of the certun 
fulfilment of all the promisee of God, especially those 
which related to the deliverance of the Israelites. 
There doKi not appear, therefore, su£Gcient ground to 
sustain the idea of an allusion to this. 

2. It may be thought that, in this instance, as in 
several others of the same form, our Lord purposely 
suppressed the predicate of his proposition ; leaving it 
to be supplied by the minds of his hearers, under the 
impression of that evidence by which they might all 
have been convinced of the justness of his claims, had 
their dispositions been candid and upright. So, in 
this very discussion with his opponents, Jesus says, 
" Except ye believe that I am ; — Ye shall know that 
" I AM ;" — and to his disciples, " that ye may believe 

• Erod. iii. 14. rPriH T^ TViy^ " By which words God signifiea 
that what he ftom eternity had been, he for ever would be ; the 
same, in deed and effect, as in his promises." Rotenm. The LXX. 
renders it 'Eyu dpi 6 tSf, / am the existing one. I do nut see why 
the suppressed predicate might not be supplied from this passage, 
and the tadt allusion rationally maintained, if all other reasons con- 
curred : but they do not. To show, however, the fallaciousness of 
arguing from the mere identity of words, let us observe that, in both 
the Greek and tlie Latin idiom, the answer to such a question as, 
Who hat 3/me that ? Who it there ? (which vre make in our lan- 
guage by the third person, 'tit I, c'est moi;) is by this very phrase, 
I ant, cyw cifil, ego mm. For examples in the N. T. see Matt. xir. 
37; zxvi. 22,25. Mark vi. 50 ; xiv. 62. Lake xziv. 39. John 
iv. 36 ; ix. 9, 

VOL. II. M 
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" that I AU." In his prediction of folse Messiahs, as 
given by the Evangelist Mark, the same use of the 
phrase occurs : " Many will come in mj namei say- 
" ing, I AH ;" the parallel place to which, in Matthew, 
supplies the omitted predicate, "the Christ."* 

According to this interpretation, the passage is read, 
" Before Abraham existed, I am [the Messiah."^ 
But every one must perceive that, if the notion of the 
present tense be rigorously insisted on, a soloecism is 
involved: a present event cannot be prior to one 
past. 

3. The present, lam, may be taken in the sen^ of 
the past, / was. This is not unusual in the Greek 
idiom, especially when the action or state of the verb 
is understood as continued to tM present timeJ^ This 

* John Tiii. 34, 2S ; xiii. 19. Mark xiii. 6. Matt. xxiv. 5. 

' " This tense is often put for the preterperfect : especiaUy when 
it is signified that the action is continued." Joh. Frid. FUeheri 
Aitiauidt). ad Welieri Gramm. Grme. vol. ii. p. 256. Lips. 1798 ; 
who has adduced many examples from Xenophon and other authors. 
" The prcBent tense is Tery often put so as to have the ftirce of the 
imperfect : especially when the Uiing which is said to have been at 
anj past time, continues still to be. — E.g. Lukexv.31. Johni.9, . 
and in the LXX. Ps. Ixxziz. (xc.) 2. Pror. viii. 25. Jerem. i. S." 
Kuiwl in Libroa N. T. Hist. vol. iii. p. 487. Tittmann adds 
these rather feeble instances from the Gospel of John ; i. 19 ; iz. S ; 
xiv. 9; IT. 27. Meletemala Sacra, ip. 35S. " The use of the verb in 
the present tense denotes continuatiim, as chap, siv, 9, ' Am I so 
* long with you,' t. e. haee been and still am, which could not have 
been both expressed by a past tense. Thus in Latin we say, jam 
qnatuor dies ngrotat." CatleUio in loe. " 'EyJ tlpi may indeed 
be rendered, / uat. The present for the imperfect, or even for the 
preterperfect, is no unusual figure with this writer. However, as 
■n uniDtermpted duration &om the time spoken of to the time then 
present, seems to have been Bu^ested, I thought it better to fc^ow 
the common method [I am]." Campbell. The excellent French 
Version of De Sacy, and the Gcnevese of 180.5, have I viaa. 
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renders the construction plain and the Bense evident : 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was 
" brought into existence, I was." ' 

But there seems to be little reason for debate about 
the tense of the verb, when it is considered that Jesus, 
speaking in the dialect of his country, most probably 
used no verb at all. The idiom of the Hebraic lan- 
guages would have required, I he, as it occurs in 
several passi^^ of the Old Testament, which contain 
a peculiar and most solemn declaration of the supre- 
macy and eternity of Jehovah ; " or as the clause 
before us is translated in the venerable Syriac version, 
whose antiquity is nearly apostolic, and whose lan- 

' " Prater banc corpoream natiiTam, est mibi fvnc andqnior." 
' Besides tbia material natnre, I have another of higher dignity and 
oripn.' Semler in loe. " Etenim verbum utnnnqae, et ytyiirBtti 
et (Ivni, in pr<Hnptu e«t denotare tite, exulere. — Jam JudKi, qoando 
qusnint qnomodo Abrahamum yidere potuerit nondnm qtuoqua- 
, genariUB, intelligere aliud quid non poterant, nisi hoc, quomodo ease 
potuerit tempore Abrahami. Ut -vero objicimit itli, ita respondet 
DominUB. Illi negant eum esse potnisae Abrahami tempore : Do- 
miniis offlrmat ; oeqne tantnm afflrmat, sed addit etiam aliqnid 
amplina, scilicet, ae fwme non tantum tempore Abrahami, ged ade6 
etiam ante Abrahamum." ' Each of these verbs, ytrca6ai and 
clvai, maniibstl; denotes beinff, exutenee. When the Jews inquired 
how it was possible for a person, who was not jet fifty years old, to 
have seen Abraham ; their meaning could be no other than this, 
How conld he have been in the time of Abraham 7 To their objec- 
tion, onr Lord's answer corresponds. That he could have been in 
the time of Abraham, they deny, and he afSrms ; nor does he merely 
affirm it, but he adds something more, namely, that he had existed 
not only in the time of Abrdiam, but even before Abraham.* 
TittntaHni Melel. Sacra, p. 362. 

• Wm ^;t< Deut. xxrii. 89 ; laa. xli. 4 ; xliii. 10, 13 ; ilvi. 4 ; 
xlviii. 12. In these passages the translation of the LX\. is the very 
phrase under consideration, lytt ufd, I am. See also the instance of 
Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 18. 

M 2 
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guage differs by very sUgfat shades from that which 
was spoken by Jesus and his countrymen, " 1, I 

MYSELF." ' 

From these considerations, it plainly follows that an 
unexceptionable translation of the clause would be 
this, " Before Abraham existed, I myself existed." 

Thus we are led, both by the facts of the case and 
by the phraseology, to the conclusion that our Lord 
certairUi/ affirmed himself to have a superior and pre- 
EXISTENT nature. 

To this interpretation Mr. Belsham makes the fol- 
lowing objections :"* — 

(1.) " That the word cI/**, even wben used abso- 

* *tu} \l\ exactly the same aa the Chaldee '<JTW H^ The 
indeclinable word joined to the suffixed pronoun is the same, differ-' 
ing only in dialect, with the Hebrew Oi\ " It i^ a noun, whose root . 
remains in the Arabic atua (for ayma) — and its radical meaning i> 
strength, abilMy, Jirmneat, eJJcioicy, exiatenee." Korberi Zexieim 
Nomintim et yerborwn Hebr. vnlgd pro ParticuUs HahUorvm, p. 21, 
subjoined to Tympe'a ed. of Noldii Partic. Hebr. Jeate, 1784, 
" Solidum et reale quid ; res consistens et subsistens. Propria 
nomen est, sed pro verbo substantiTo adhiberi Golet." Simoni* et 
Eichhorn. Lex. p. "755. The same is maintained in SchrSderi 
Inslit. Ling. Hebr. Ulm. 1792, p. 272. The work on Hebrew 
Grammar which, with very probable reason, may be considered as 
tiie moat perfect that the world has ever Been, says; "The frequently 
occurring particle IP?, is a peculiar adverb, or it may be considered 
as an impeTsonal verb. It is in Aramaean A^f , and in Arabic ayia. 
Tlie radical idea is, that an object is present, close at hand; and 
thus it serves to express the idea of beisg or existing, in all the 
relations of time and person." Gesenius j4wsfuhrliches Granm. 
Kril. Lekrgebdude, &c. j, e. J Full and Minute System of the 
Grammar and Criticism of the Hebrete Lanyuoffe, compared with Ut 
Cognate Dialect* ; p. 829. Leipzig, 1817. 

Yet the Inquirer complacently quotes Grotius for the affirmation 
that the Syriac Version uses a verb in the imperfect tense, p. 96. 

" Calm. Ing. p. 79. 
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lutely, verj rarely, if ever, expresses simple ex 
istence." 

Reply. Mr. B. and his guide, the late Mr. Simp- 
son of Bath, are greatly mistdten. In a note on the 
preceding page several passages are referred to, in 
which the Septiu^nt uses the phrase in question 
to denote the '* simple existence" of the Deity : " I, 
" even I, am :" and other instances are not wanting. 
'O wv, "the Existing One." £bcod. iii. H. '0,wv, Kvpie, 
" O Lord, the Existing One," where it stands as 
the translation of Jehovah. Jerem. xiy. 13. 'Ihav 
ovK ?)v, " Behold, he was not." Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 
36. OvK eri tlfii, ** I am no more in being." Job vii. 8. 
Also in the New Testament : " He that cometh unto 
" God must _belieTe that he existeth," or* karl. Heb. 
xi. 6. And the very memorable description of the 
Deity, which is repeated five times in the Apocalypse ; 
o &v, KM o ^f, Koi o ipj(pfievosy " He who is, and 
" who was, and who is to come." 

Examples of the same use of the verb might be 
collected from Plato, Philo, Plutarch, and other Greek 
writers : but the foregoing passages are more to our 
purpose, and I conceive they are suiEcient to show 
that tiie application to simple existence is not very 
unusual in the New Testament and the Hellenistic 
Version of the Old. 

(2.) " That it is not probable that our Lord would 
have been so very open and explicit upon this high 
and mysterious subject to his enemies, when he was 
so reserved to his iriends, and does not appear to have 
hinted it even to his disciples." 

Rejdy, Whatever might have been the meaning of 
our Lord's declarations on this and other occasions. 
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it is alt<^ther im unwarrantable assumption that 
Jesus communicated any information to his enemies - 
which he withheld from his friends. It is, to say the 
least, highly probable that some of his disciples were 
present at all the public discourses and conversations 
which he held. If this, in any rare instance, were not 
the case, we cannot reasonably doubt that he would 
say similar things to his intimate followers, on suitable 
occasions. It is recorded that " he expounded all 
" things to his disciples when they were alone :"" and 
with respect to the doctrine which he taught, or the 
intimations which he gave, with any supposed refer* 
' ence to a superior and preezistent nature, we hare 
already examined other passages which it cannot be 
pretended were unknown to our Lord's familiar attend- 
ants. But every one must perceive how extremely 
fallacious are objections of this kind, who considers 
how small a portion of the discourses of Jesus Christ 
are preserved to us in the evangelical records. Had 
Mr. Lindsey possessed the moderation and candour 
for which it has been the fashion to laud him, be 
would have spared fats scornful surprise " that any 
could ever suppose our Lord to be so very open 
and familiar with — his most bitter enemies, as to tell 
them such a wonderful secret concerning himself— 
at the same time that he kept his disciples quite in the 
dark about things so prodigious and extraordinary.*"' 
This attempt at wit, on a question so serious, is not the 
o£bpring of either reason or piety. 

(3.) " That if he faad intended in this instance to 
announce bia own preexistence so very explicitly as 
many believe, he would have taught this extraordinary 

" Mark iv. Zi. " Quoted in the Calm Inq. p. 79. 
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doctrine more irequenUy, in a greater variety of phrase, 
and would have laid greater stress upon it. 

S/^piy, [1.] This objection is, in a great measure, 
begging the question ; for we conceive, and the grounds 
of our opinion are before the reader, that Christ did 
teach tiiis doctrine, not infrequently, and in a consi- 
derable '* variety of phrase." 

[^2.3 As to the expliciiness of the declaration, let a 
candid Unitarifoi say whether he would have discerned 
any want of explicitness, had the same phraseology 
occurred with respect to any point now undisputed. 
Let it be imagined, for instance, that a question had 
been raised, and that some results of consequence 
depended upon it, whether Jesus or the son of Ger- 
manicus were the elder person j and that the former 
had said, " I most assuredly declare to you, before 
Caligula existed, I was." Let the terms have been 
the very same as in the case before us:'' and would 
any one have said that the assertion was not " explicit?" 
Or will he find any want of explicitness in the lan- 
guage of Moses, " Before the mountains were brought 
into existence — ^ou art?"" 

" The useful industry of Wetstcin has Airnuihed U8 with several 
instances of this expression, from wliich I select the following: 'Etc 
ri iftoivt iTrai rilf rt. ^vy^v \\\tuy irpiv yc>'/o6iu i^/iucj " Even to this 
point, that our souls likewise existed before we were bom." Plaio, 
Pheed. sect. 22, ed. Ftyrtter, Ox. 174S, p. 206, and repeatedly in 
that dialogue. To ydp ■jfupioy tovto rcpiii>xoS6fi^iriy Tar^p fioB, 
futpou Stir, rpiv kfu ytvioBai. " My father walled this field round 
within a little, before I was bom." Demosth. Or. adv. Cailic. ed. 
Wolf, Francof. 1604, p. 1116. "EXcycf vyuiy6y ri ml vootpoy, irplv 
Inrotparr) ytyioBat. " He described the symptoms of health and 
disease, before Hippocrates was bom.'* Arrian in Epiet. lib.ii. cap.17- 

" Psalm Uxzix. (xc.) 2. LXX. Upo t<A opq ytvtfiiivat — oi tl. 
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. ^3.] To demand that this doctrine, supposing it to 
be true, should have been taught by our Lord himself 
in the most clear and decisive manner, is not reason- 
t^le : for it was of the very geiiius and character of 
his ministry, that by it the pectiUar doctrines of the 
Christian dispeiuation should not be fully unfolded. 
That complete manifestation was reserved for the 
ministration of the Spirit, who was to take of the 
things of Christ, and show them to the apostles, and 
to glorify Him by leading them into all the truths 
Jesus himself appears to have plainly insisted, in his 
own teachings, upon no doctrines but those which 
were generally admitted by his countrymen as resting 
on the authority of Moses and the prophets. Other 
truths, though deducible from the Old Testament by 
consequences less obvious or less generally recognised, 
he taught by allusions, assumptions, parables, and 
implications y or sometimes by a direct, but abrupt 
and insulated assertion, the import of which would 
become the more apparent by being afterwards 
reflected upon, with the advantage of the subsequent 
developments by the Holy Spirit, according to our 
Lord's promises. Of the last kind the instance be- 
fore us seems to have been. 

(4.) " And finally that this fact, so solemnly de- 
clared, would have been more attended to, and would 
have made a more permanent and vivid impression. 
It would have been a subject of general conversation 
and scrutiny, of admiration or offence. Whereas the 
idea of such a claim on the part of our Lord vanished 
immediately. The disciples did not notice it. The 
Jews did not repeat it. And it is not alleged as 
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a charge against our Saviour that he arrogated this 
extraordinaiy attribute. 

Reply. I acknowledge that this is a great dif- 
ficulty : but that it is not of the decisive nature which 
the Inquirer apprehends, and that, on a close exami- 
nation, it is considerably diminished, if not entirely 
remoTed, I submit these reasons : 

[I.3 It is contrary to sound principles of rea- 
soning, to make hypothetical objections outweigh 
positive evidence. Every studious person knows, 
often to his disappointment and pain, that, in relation 
to many objects of human knowledge, the most per- 
plexing difficulties occur on a theoretical view of the 
case, but which the commanding evidence of facts 
obliges us to subdue : and we do not charge ourselves 
with acting an irrational part in so disposing of those 
difficulties ; because we are aware of the imperfection 
of all human knowledge ; and because we are assured 
that indubitable experiments, or facta clearly ascer- 
tained, are entitled to a decisive weight, as affirmative 
evidence, in opposition to a thousand objections 
invented by reasoning on our own suppositions, sup- 
positions which we have probably made too soon, and 
in which some mat«rial error is latent. In the present 
case, we have direct evidence, from the plain meaning 
and construction of the words, and from the tenor of 
the occasion, that an actual preexistence is affirmed : 
we are bound, then, to regard abstract difficulties as 
superseded. 

[2.] We are, in fact, but incompetent judges of the 
muiner in which such a declaration would have ope- 
rated on the minds of our Lord's countrymen and 
contemporaries ; but we may be assured that it would 
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have made an impreesioQ very different from that 
which we should receive, under our circumstances of 
education and life. Their habits of thinking and feel- 
ing were of a character extremely remote from ours. 
They generally believed (whether rightly or wrongly, 
is immaterial to our ailment,) in the existence and 
frequent occurrence among themselves of super- 
natural influence, both from the Divine Being and 
from inferior, but spiritual and powerful, agents." 
The doctrines and history of their scriptures were 
understood by them so as to keep alive the constant 
expectation of miraculous intercourse with the Deity : 
and there is reeison to suppose, that a belief in the 
preexistence of souls had been derived by themfrom 
the Persian or from the Judaeo-Alexandrian theology, 
and prev^led among them to a considerable extent.'* 
The influence of such opinions could not but operate 
poweriiiliy to prevent those strong impressions of sur- 
prise, " admiration or offence," which the Inquirer too 
readily assumes to have been necessary. 

Q3.] I venture to think that some evidence has been 
adduced that, amidst the perplexity and discordance 
of opinions which existed among the Jews in this 
d^enerate period, there were many persons who did 
hold the superior nature and preexistence of the 
Messiah. Consequently, this declaration of our Lord 
might be received as simply equivalent to ui avowal 
of his being the Messiah, As to the allegation that 

" On this subject, bo deeply interesting to every one who cul- 
tivates accuracy of acquaintance with scripture -theology, I beg 
pcrmiBsion to recommend the ConiideratioBs on Miracles of a most 
judicious, elegant, and pious author. Professor Le Bat. 

" See Ligktfoot'a Horce Hebr. el Tahn. on John ix. 2. 
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**the disciples did not notice it, and the Jews did 
not repeat it ;" ne have already observed how ex- 
tremely uncertain and fiiUacious such negative asser- 
tions must be. 

[4.] " It is not alleged as a charge against our 
Saviour that he arrogated this extraordinary attribute." 
I conceive that it was included in the general charge 
of having claimed to be the Messiah : and it is re- 
markable that this accusation itself, of claiming to be 
the Messiah, though it was the most obvious and the 
most subservient to the purpose of our Lord's pro- 
secutors, was not brought forwards by them at all. 
They seem to have been airaid to touch it, and to 
have contented themselves with vamping up frivolous 
defamations, till the high-priest proposed the inter- 
rogatory which Jesus met by a direct declaration ; a 
declaration which was instantly seized as the ground 
of a charge of Uasphemtf, the same chaise, be it 
observed, which the conduct of the Jews shows that 
they attached to the words of Christ, now under 
consideration : '* they took up stones to cast at 
" him." 

The impartial and judicious reader will now review 
what has been advanced; and will consider whether 
our interpretation be sufficiently supported by proper 
and direct evidence, and whether the objections to it 
are candidly met and satisfactorily answered. 

We proceed to consider the arguments in support 
of the usual Unitarian interpretation, that of applying 
to the words the meaning, " not of real existence, but 
of existence in the divine purpose" 

(1.) " This interpretation well accords with the 
connexion and context. Our Lord declares, ver. 56, 
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* Your father Abraham longed to see my day, and he 
did see it.' The JewB, foolishly or perversely misre- 
presenting his language, ask, * Haet thou seen Abra- 
ham?' Our Lord never pretended that he had seen 
him : and, not deigning to rectify this silly mistake, he 
goes on to establish the reasonableness of his assertion : 
g. d. Abraham did foresee my appearance, and the 
blessings of my kingdom. And this was possible ; 
because though I was not then born, yet my appear- 
ance under the character of the Messiah, and all the 
happy consequences which flow from it, had been 
determined in the divine counsels long before thai 
eminent patriarch was in existence." 
■ Segly. [1.] The whole of this allegation rests upon 
the assumption that our Lord's words were merely a 
continuationof his discourse, *' not deigning" to notice 
the question or "silly mistake" of the Jews, but going 
on with his subject as if he had not been at all inter- 
rupted. But to this assumption we demur, as desti- 
tute of proof ; and as also contrary to the reason of 
the case, to the order of the narrative, and to our 
Lord's ordinary practice. 

It is destitute of proof. None is even attempted to 
be shown. The recommendation of it can be only 
that of its suiting the hypothesis ^hich it is brought 
to help. 

It is contrary to the reason of the case. If the inter- 
jected query of the Jews were of that "silly" and 
irrelevant kind which the Inquirer pronounces it, 
there seems no rational motive for its having been 
preserved in the recital ; unless the writer had gone 
upon tlie principle of introducing every thing that was 
said on the occasions narrated,pertinent or impertinent. 
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But it is certain that neither John nor any other of 
the Evangelical historians, adopted such a principle : 
their plan is professedly that of selection. Besides, 
upon the assumption, the' interlocution is not only 
impertinent and useless, but it is pernicious : it per- 
plexes and misleads the reader, without answering any 
good purpose to compensate for the disadvantage. 

It is contrarr/ to the order of the Ttarrative. The 
objection of the Jews is introduced by the usual for- 
mula, " Then said the Jews unto him :" and our 
Lord's rejoinder is also brought in with the corre- 
spondent phrase, " Jesus sud to them." It is impos- 
sible, without doing violence to the common use of 
language- and the common sense of mankind, not to 
regard the latter as a designed and direct answer to 
the former. 

It is contrary to our Lord's ordinary practice. We 
never find him, except on one occasion when his very 
silence was eloquent," refusing to answer with the 
meekness of wisdom, the questions, objections, and 
even cavils of his enemies. Neither was it his manner 
to evade the point of difficult and severe remarks 
made agtunst himself. Often indeed, he spoke to the 
motives and concealed intentions of those who accosted 
him, as well as to their outward professions ; but 
bis rephes and defences were always sincere and 
pertinent. 

[2.'] IS we were to grant the assumption, we should 
not be relieved from difficulty. Let it be supposed 
that the Inquirer's paraphrase truly represents the 
meaning of our Lord : and we are compelled to ask. 
Why did he convey it in so strange a style ? Why 
" Matt, xxvi.63; xxvii. 14. 
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did he not speak intelligiblj' ? Why did he use lan- 
. giiage, of which the genuine and direct signification 
was calculated to convey, not the thing which he m- 
tended to say, but another thing, widely and danger- 
ously different from it? — There was no want of 
words and phrases, proper for his purpose,, and in 
current use among his countrymen and by himself. 
He could hare employed one of the expressions which 
he has used on other occasions, or which afterwards 
his followers used. He could hare said, for example, 
" Before Abraham existed, I was foreordained ;, my 
day was appointed : my kingdom was prepared, in the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God : and 
God showed it, by his Spirit, unto Abraham." Such 
a« this is the language of the New Testament ; and 
I cannot but think it most reasonable to beliere that 
our Lord would have used one of these phrases, or 
some other analogous to them, had bis meaning been 
what is imputed to him. 

(2.) *' The words lam {hfw elfu.) must be under- 
stood to mean, and should be translated, Iwaa." 

(3.) " The ellipsis must be supplied by the word 
he,\. e. ' he who cometh,' or * the Christ.* — (See Ters. 
24 and 28.) — The same phrase in this instance also 
ought to have been translated in the same form : 
' Before Abraham was bom, I was he,* i. e. the prophet 
who was to come, the Messiah." 

We have before observed that arguments about the 
tense of the verb are nugatory, for we have reason to 
believe that our Lord used no verb at all, but said in 
his native language, I he, the emphatic formula which 
most usually denotes simple existence, in whatever 
relation to time the nature of the case may suggest. 
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For eicample : " Behold now, that I, I he, and no god 
" with me! — I Jehovah, the beginning, and with the 
" last things, I he. — That ye may know, and believe 
" me, and understand that I he }— before me no god 
" ie formed, nor after me shall be. — Even before the 
" day, I he! — Even to old age, I he. — I he, I the 
" beginning, also I the ending I" '* Whether there- 
fore we supply tha verb or not, the proper and em- 
phatic meaning of the formula is actual existence at 
the time spoken of, whenever that might be. 

But if, n^lecting the proper point of attention, the 
Hebraic idiom, an opponent were to insbt on the 
Greek usage^ he would be met by another difficulty. 
The examples in which / am is to be supplied by the 
predicate, the Christ, are all of the present tense. 
Such examples will not warrant the supposition of the 
same ellipsis when the present tense b put for the past : 
because the very ground and reason of the enallage 
of time lies in the action or state expressed by the veti, 
which precludes any other predicate from being un- 
derstood, than the concrete idea derived from that 
action or state. This rule will, I think, bear the 
closest examination. But, if we decline to press it, 
we have still a right to demand clear instances of the 
enallage of the time combined with the ellipsis of the 
predicate : but they have not been given to us. 

Yet should we, in the face of these reasons, consent 
to his rendering, *' Before Abraham was bom, I was 
the Messiah :" what does the opponent gain ? Could 
any reader or hearer, not preoccupied by hypothesis, 
imagine otherwise than that the person speaking thus 
certainly existed when Abraham was born ? And do 
" Referred W> in a note on page 163. 
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not the words, as thus amplified, plainly express that 
he had such existence? — We arrive at the last and 
palmary ai^ument 

(4.) " In the language of the sacred writers, b being, 
or a state of things, is said to exist, when it is the 

ETERNAL IMMUTABLE PURPOSE OF GoD THAT IT SHALL 

EXIST, at the time and in the circumstances which his 
infinite wisdom hath chosen and ordained." 

This notion, therefore, is the sheet-anchor of the 
Unitarian interpretation. We hare, in a preceding 
Section," examined it and the pleadings in its favour ; 
and, I trust, have satisfectorily shown that it is weak 
and incompetent, proceeding upon a mistaken view of 
scripture-language, and quite inapplicable to the pur- 
pose of those who use it. By an ^xegious kind of 
blunder, they gravely bring forward the pr6Uj>8is of 
the prophetic style, as if it made for their case : 
whereas that which they want is a figure of the opposite 
effect, a tnetal^ms. Because, in the language of 
prophecy, ftiture persons and events are described as 
if they were present, or had already taken place ; it is 
sagaciously inferred that a present person or event 
may, .by the same figure, be said to have existed in 
long past time I 

Mr. B. proceeds to argue : " If the prophets de- 
scribe the Messiah as contemporary with them, Christ 
might with propriety speak of himself under that 
character, as their contemporary. If Isaiah writes as 
having seen the Messiah, having heard his complaints, 
and having been witness to his labours, his miracles, 
and his sufferings ; our Lord might with equal pro- 
priety represent himself under his official character, as 
" Of this volume, pp. 147—152. 
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haying existed in the days of Isaiah. If Abraham saw 
his daj y he, as the Messiah, miist hare coexisted 
vdth the patriarch, and by parity of reason, before 
Abraham's birth. But all allow that the prophetic 
representations of the Messiah's existence are figura-. 
tire; they only express what existed in the divine 
purpose, and imply nothing more than certainty of 
event. Let it then be granted, that when our Ix>rd 
speaks of himself as the Messiah before Abraham waa 
bom, he means the same thing: that his language 
only implies that he was the Messiah in the divine 
purpose. No reasoning, I think, can be more con- 
clusive." 

iZepiTy £IJ] The prophets did not " describe the 
Messiah as contemporary with" themselves. In their 
most vivid descriptions, though, to increase the poetic 
force and beauty of the representation, the present 
tense, or rather the Hebr«w perfect, be frequently 
employed, enough exists of marked circumstances to 
have prevented any from imagining that the prophets 
designed to exhibit any mortal contemporary as the 
Sovereign and Saviour to whom they bore testimony. 
There is no evidence that any of tiie Jews ever under- 
stood their prophets as representing the Mesuah to be 
their own contemporary : but there is all the proof 
vrhich the nature of the case admits (^, that both the 
prophets themselves, and their countrymen through 
successive generations, looked forwards to one who was 
yet TO coaiE, as the ultimate object of those sublime 
representations. Let the reader examine the instances 
selected by the Inquirer as the basis of his theory,*" or 
■any other prophetic descriptions of the Messiah ; and 
** Recited inanote at p. 151, of this Tolwne, 
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he will find* either in the very phraseology of the 
context, or in the association of the parts of the 
description, sufficient to designate that the persons 
introduced and the events depicted were as yet in the 
womb of futurity. 

[2.'] Hie fi-equent use of the picturesque mode of 
representation, in the works of the ancient prophets. 
was not the result of a sacred or theola^cai principle, 
but of the character of their composition. It was not 
as prophets, but as poets, that they employed this 
figure o( ^eech, so suitable to their energetic concep- 
tions, and which is indeed all but essential to the very 
soul of poetry. But the style which was eminently 
proper for poetry, or for sublime description in 
oratory, would have been out of place, ridiculous, and 
even pernicious, in a plain, calm, grave conversation. 
Cyrus, John the Baptist, and probably other indi* 
viduals, were gr^hically pointed out in the prophecies 
of Isaiah, long before they were bom ; and that by 
expressions in the past or present tense. Would it, 
then, have been proper for either of them, to have 
eaid, " I was contemporary with the prophet : I co- 
existed with him, for he in prophetic vision saw my 
day, and described me, my actions, my character, my 
office, as if I were then actually existing and executing 
my commission : yea, by parity of reason, I may say 
that I existed before the prophet's birth : before Jbaiak 
uxu, I teas : I was the deliverer of the captives, I was 
the messenger of heaven." — Yet such low trifling, 
such absolute folly, is, by these interpreters, to help 
their theory out of a &tal difficulty, attributed without 
misgivings of taste or conscience, to the Lowly, Wise, 
aad Holy Jesus t 
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f 3.3 If it were conceded, that the edetence, which 
our Lord attributes to himBelf, was an existence only 
in the divine purpose, justness of criticism would 
require us likewise to take the existence ascribed to 
Abraham in the same acceptation : " Before Abraham 
" existed in the purpose of God, I was the Messiah in 
" the same purpose and decree." The use of the 
two verbs ffevicrQat and ^vai does not destroy the 
ground of this observation : for the difference hetwe»i 
them is, that the one denotes to be brought in&f exig- 
ence, and the other tobem exigence ; a di^Eerence not 
at all affectii^ the argument. Thus it appears' that, 
to concede the principle of the Unitarian interpre- 
tation, would convert the passage into a puerile 
absurdity. 

On Mr. B.*B closing remark, " No reasoning, I 
think, can be more conclusive ■," I hope it will not be 
deemed a want of courtesy in me, to ask the candid 
and attentive reader, whether we may not justly 
revei^ the declaration, and say, No reasoning can be 
more inconcluMve, 

He evidently bestowed great labour upon his disqui- 
sition on this text, " because," he observes, "it is in a 
great measure decisive of the whole controversy : for, 
if this declaration does not establish the preexistence 
of Christ, no other passage can."" It may, then, be 
taken as admitted that, if the interpretation for which 
he so earnestly pleads cannot be mtuntained on 
grounds of fair and sound criticism, the preexistence 
of Christ is established, uid the Unitarian scheme is 
exploded. The serious and candid reader will bring 
to the examination his closest attention, his critical 

" Page 102. 
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attainments, his strict impartiality, and his Bolemn de- 
votion. Thus let him judge for himself, in the Mght 
of God: and may that Gracious Being direct his 
decision 1 

' But if the assertion be taken conversely, to intimate 
that, if this text trere given up to the Unitarian inter- 
pretation, the controversy would he decided, I must 
protest against it, as uncandid and untrue ; as one of 
those bold, but gratuitous and unfounded, dogmatical 
assertions, which too frequently appear in the pt^;ee of 
the Calm Inquiry. Admit the supposition, and what 
would he the effect? This particular passage would 
be taken out of the field ; it would make nothing in 
favour of the preexistence of Christ: but it would 
make nothing against it The principle of the inter- 
pretation might also go to the neutralizing of «ome 
other declarations of our Lord ; but this would be all. 
The general body of argument, from many particular 
passages, and from the universal tenor of revelation, 
in favour of the preexistence and the Deity of Christ 
would remain untouched, and standing in its full inde- 
pendence. Yet unfair, both logically and morally, as 
the Inquirer's observation is, it will not be without its 
effect. Such dogmatical assertions often pass without 
examination, and are apt to sink deeply into hasty 
and half-thinking minds. 

In one sense, however, I will not contest that there 
may be truth in the assertion : ** If this declaration 
does not establish the preexistence of Christ, no other 
passage can." If the assertor thereby mean that, upon 
the principles of interpretation which he adopts, no 
language, within the compass of the characteristic 
style and manner of tlie New Testament, could de- 
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cWe that doctrine bo as not to be set aside by some 
of those manceuTrings ; let bim keep posseasion of his 
opinion. It is, I fear, too well founded. But let us 
consider whether, on the admission of those princij^es, 
we should not be obliged to abandon ourselves to a 
hopeless incapacity of ev^ acquiring satia&ction, upon 
any controverted point whatever of revealed theology, 
or of any other knowledge depending on the use of 
words.** 

There is another interpretation of this celebrated 
passage, which it will not be improper to notice ^ for 
not only was it enthusiastically admired by Fauetus 
Socinus and some of his immediate followers, but it is 
preferred by some Unitarians of the present day. 

** With Mr. B.'b assertions, let the reader ctoitrast the ohserra- 
tions of Michaelis. " Jesus had not said that he had seen Abraham, 
This was another perrene constrnctdon, bj which the Jews eodea- 
Tonred to hold np his discourse to ridicule. Jesus might very pro- 
perly have rejdied accordingly : but be allows the inference which 
they had drawn from his words ; and he accepts it, in order to say 
of himself something still greater. — Before Abraham via* bom, 
I AM, Thus he proclaims himself' to be more than a mere man, 
even one in whom dwdls a superior and celestial nature, I AM, 
sounds somewhat harsh in our langusige : . but I have retained it, as 
Luther did ; for in the Greek itself this is not the usual Ibrm of ex- . 
pregsiou, but it intimates something emphatical, something resembling 
the style in which the unchangeable Ood speaks of himself. The 
Jews weH understood what Jesus meant : they regarded it as a blas- 
phemy, and they wished to stone him. . They considered the guilt 
of blasphemy as so indubitable, that they were desirous of putting 
him instantiy to death, in an extra-judicial manner. Yet I do not 
"i^'ntBrp that these words are of themselves a complete proof of the 
eternal dei^ of Christ ; for he might have been before Abraham, yea, 
before the creation of the world, without being in the bboinnino, 
as is said of the Wobd in chap. i. 1, 2. Nevertheless, considering 
that passage with this, I believe that Christ here speaks of his eternal 
Divine Nature." Anmerkwuj. 
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Thia interpretation rests upon the supposition, that 
our Lord did not intend to answer the question pro- 
posed to him, or to speak in a way that could at the 
time be understood by the Jews ; but that his object 
was to denounce the divine displeasure against them, 
and to foretel their rejection, and the admission of the 
gentile world to the blessings of the gospel state ; and 
that he clothed this meaning in a species of nnigma, 
derived from the signification of the name Abraliam, 
Aeao^m^ father of a numerous multitude, whidi was 
given to Abram as a prediction of the calling of the 
Gentiles. Upon this foundation, the passage is para- 
phrased to the following purport : — 

" Ye "boast of being the posterity of Abraham : but 
ye know neither what Alu-aham is, nor what are his 
posterity. Ye are not Abraham's seed : for by your 
deeds ye prove that ye are of your father the deviU 
and God is able from these stones (the Gentiles) to 
rwse up a posterity to Abraham. Neither do ye 
know who b Abraham. He who can truly claim that 
prophetic title, must be the father, not of one nation 
only* but of many. But your great ancestor is as yet 
only your lather ; and not the &ther of many 
nations, as lus name imports. He is not yet, in this 
eminent and final sense, Abraham; though he will 
soon become so, if ye continue to act as ye have 
hitherto done, proving yourselves unworthy of the 
kingdom of God. For your privilege shall be taken 
from you, and given to nations who will act more 
worthily of it. Of them Abraham will be truly the 
father : then will he answer to his name, and be in 
reality what he has been hitherto only in promise. 
But I now am, the promised Messiah, plainly before 
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your eyes. Ilierefore, fieriiy, verUy, I say unto you, 
at this very moment, before Abraham becomes what 
his name importe, and what he is on the point of 
hecoming, that I am the Messiah whom Abraham 
desired to see, and in whom all nations shall be 
blessed."" 

With this view of the passa^ Faustus Socinus was 
80 delighted that he goes near to declare his petsuo- 
sion of its having been communicated to his uncle 
Leeltus by a special rerelation, and in answer to many 
prayers offered to Christ hinuelf.** 

This interpretation may claim the praise of in- 
genuity : and it would not be a sufficietit refiitation of 

^ Abridged from Enje^Mu ExpUe~Loc. p. 227. 

** " ErtuiB. Joh. Fateor me per onmem vitam meam non magiB 
contortam acriptarse inteipretationem audivisae ; ideoque earn peuitus 
improbo. Eatut, Socin. Cilia, prim^ latendi verbum in tnis 
verbla animadTerti, eperabam te potdna fiuHinua nvllam in Tit& tni 
■criptune interpretaticmem te audiviaae, que hie fit ant acutior ant 
Terior, qosere magia diTuiom quid BajHat, et k Deo ipso patefactam 
fiiiaae piae ae &rat. Ego qaidem cert£ non leres conjectnios habeo, 
nhim, qui primos tetate nostr& earn in tncem protulit (bic autem is 
fliit qui primna qnoqne aententiani de Cbriati origins qnam ego ccn- 
atanter defendo, hAc mtate Tenoravit), precibua multia ab ipso 
Chbisto impetravit." F. Soeini Opera, toI. ii. p. 605. 

" Eratmua Johannis, I confess that in all my life I never heard 
a more forced interpretation of Scripture. I absolntaly ditap- 
prove it. Fauetus Socinus. When I heard you begin to talk of 
confessing, I hoped that you were about to confeai that you had 
never in yoar life heard an interpretation of Scripture more aigna- 
lized by acumen and truth, or which has more of a kind of divine 
aavour, and actually carries the marka of having been commimicated 
by God himaelf. Indeed I have no alight grounds for thinking tliat 
the peraon who first in onr time advanced it, (the same who first in 
the present age revived the doctrine which I conatantly muntain on 
the person of Christ,) obtained it by many prayers from Cuuet 
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it to say that such a meaning could never be pene- 
trated by those to whom it was addressed, and Uiat it 
was quite foreign to the purpose of the immediate 
conversation between them and our Lord: for its 
supporters readily acknowledge both these arcum- 
Btances. But our objections to it are, that it repre- 
sents Jesus Christ as condescendii^ to a kind of 
childish punning, totally unworthy of hu serious and 
elevated character ; that on no other occasion do we 
find him making use of sucli a method of expression j 
that (borrowing Mr. Belsham's words, in his rejection 
of this glos^) " if the proposed interpretation is just, 
the text ought to haice stood thus ; ' before Abram 
shall become Abraham :' the present ellipsis is too 
harsh, and the mode of supplying it quite arbitrary -," 
that " the word Abraham always in the New Testa- 
ment occurs as a proper namet and is never used in a 
mystical sense •" and that " it is a trifling proposition, 
and unworthy of the solemnity with which it is intro>- 
duced, that Christ existed as the Messiah before an 
event which it was known was not to happen till 
many years or ages afterwards."" 

" Calm Inq, pp. 83, 84. 
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Capitule IV. 



THE FEXPETtlAL PKZSENCB OP CHRIST PKOHIBBD TO UIS DISCIPLES. 



The kind of power hen spokcD oC — SowghBn to ChruL — The phrue, End cflkt 
World. — IniUncei of iU occurrence. — Exuninatioa of Bishop Fearce'B inter- 
pretitiDD, and Mr. Wmkefieid'i u^uiiKDta in defence of tt — Matt Ti ji 37 — (3, 
47 — GO. — ThoH teimed writen miaUkea in their j^licstian of the termi. — 
Hebrew uid Babfainicil accepUtfoiu of Olmi.—'iXt. Wakefletd'i huty, inic- 
eimte, end meoniiiteDt tinertXoai. — Interpretitioiia of the moit emimnt 
critic* advene to the hjpotheiia. — Seme of Che parable.- — Dr. Prieitlej'i teiti- 
nuMj. — Uatt. iziT. 3.^Evidence against Mr. Belaham's aisertiona.— Scope of 
the puaage under conaideration. — The agt, in Jewiab usage, would be ipion;- 
moa* with the period of the Meaaiah'a reign. — It cannot be ahown that our 
Lord did not intend the inatenal uniTerse.—Ruhnkeniua'i opinion of Biahop 
Pearee'a critioal talenta ;— Dr. Fair'a and Dr. Bniney'i, of Mr. Wakefield.— 
The pQtpoae of one Lord's declaration, and the neeessar; directian and extent 
which it givea to the terms. — Mr. Wakefield'a gratuitoos asaertions. — Mr. 
Lindaej'i obaarrationa, aid replies to them. — Daring language of Mr. Belsbam, 
and remarka upon it. — Mr. Wakefield's candid, but incorrect, ufaiowledg- 
ment. — Teitimoniei of Origen and Hegeaippna. 



" Jenu ctma forward and ipahe to them, saying, Go, make diaciplea of si] 
" nations, bapdzing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
" Holy Spirit ; *"'•*' *"g them to obaerre all things, whalsoerer I have com- 
"mandadyon: and behold I lam with you always, till the end of the world." — 
HaO. xniiL 19, 20. 

It is the last clause only of tbis passage which at 
present is the object oi consideration. 

] . Heaven and earth was an ordinaiy Jewish phrase 
to denote the universe. in its proper extent " All 
'* power' in heaven and upon earth" is an expression 

' '"Sipoaia, not mdhority merely, but efficient energy, Schleusner's 
first rigniflcsdoD u, " VU et potestas efflciendi aliquid, facultas." 
But he usdcrstands the word, in this passage, of dontinum : " omnia 
sunt imperio meo Bubjecta." So also Michaetia translates it. Kuinol 
interprets it, " summa poteatas," tttprme paver. 
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eTidentljr of the lai^est meaning' : but, if we regard it 
only in relation to the object with which it stands 
immediately connected, the removal of obstructions to 
the progress of the gospel, and its eventual diffusion 
among mankind, we see a field of operation opening 
before us which eridently requires divine qualifica<- 
tions to occupy it. 

That this power must be possessed necessarily and 
unchangeably by the Divine Nature of the Messiah, 
admitting such a nature, is evident : how then is it 
" given" to him ? And that it is so given, he repeat- 
edly declares.' 

The reply is obvious. The mediatorial function, 
and the assuming of human nature in order to dis- 
charge that function, constitute a new office, a new 
character, new manifestations of the uncreated glory 
to intelligent beings, a new kind and course of rela- 
tions to those beings. In the contemplation of tliese, 
nothing can be more proper than to say that the 
dominion and glory of Christ are the gift to him of 
his Divine Father, " of whom are all things :" while 
the essential excellendes of his superior nature remain 
necessarily unchangeable, because they are infinite. 
Unquestionably it is difficult for us to form precise 
conceptions on the harmonizing of these distinct doc- 
trines : and, as we have repeatedly had occasion to 
observe, the nature of the subject requires us to 
expect that it should be so. Philosophy and piety 
equally dictate the expectation, as eminently befitting 
our nature, state, and circiunstances. Our business is 
to ascerttun ^e facts of the case, by the examination 

' Matt. xi. 27. John xiii. 3 ; xvii. 2. 
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of their proper evidence. If we find it to be the voice 
of revelation that those separate facts really are as 
has been here stated, our incompetencj to discover 
the links of the chain which connects them, ought 
indeed to teach us some humbling lessons, but ought 
not to give us axiy anxiety. 

" Heaven is, for thee, too high 
To know what passes there. Be lowly wise : 
Contented that thus &r hath been reveal'd." 

2. Unitarian writers object to the common inter- 
pretation of the phrase, ^ avvreX^ia Toi; aiwi>a», and 
contend that it denotes only " the conclusion of this 
Bge,"^ that is, *' the termination of the Jewish dispeur 
sation by the destruction of Jenisalem and the 



Tlie phrase is found nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment,' but in the Go^el of Matthew, and> exclusively 
of the present passage, in that Gospel only fovr 
times. 

The first two instances are in our Lord's impressive 
exp<Hition of his parable of the tares. " He wlio 
" soweth the good seed is the Son of man : the field 
" is the world : the sons of the kingdom, they are the 
" good seed : but the tares are the sons of the wicked 
" one : the enemy who sowed them is the devil : the 
" harvest is (jrvvreKaut rot) luwvot) the end of the 

' Calm lag. p. 323. ' lb. p. 119. 

* 'Ewi mitrtkilf run aliiivv, Heb. iz. 26, u not the lame phtBK, 
though it has been added to the enomeration bj Mr. Wakefield (on 
Matthew, pp. 198, 414), and the Calm Inquirer. There can be 
no question that it signifies, " at the completion of the ages," 
the various dispensations of religion which preceded that of the 
Mestiah. 
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" world: and the reapers are the angels. As then 
" the tares are gathered together and burned with 

" fire, so it will be (iv r^ awreXeia tov aimvot tovtov), 

" in the end of (his world. The Son of man will send 
" forth his angels, and thej will gather together out of 
** his kingdom all seducers to sin and those who work 
'* wickedness, and will cast them into the furnace of 
** fire ; there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
" Then the righteous will ahine forth as the sun, in 
** the kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears to 
" hear, let him hear.**' 

The phrase occurs again in a parable delivered on 
the same occasion, wid evidently with the same design. 
** Again, the kingdom of heaven is like to a net cast 
" into the sea, and gathering' of every kind ; which, 
'* when it is filled, they draw up to the shore, and nt 
" down and choose out the good to put into ,their 
" vessels, but the worthless they throw away. So it 
** will be (ev rp ffwreXei^ rov aiavoi) in the end of the 
" vxfrld. The angels will come, and will separate the 
** wicked out of the midst of the righteous, and cast 
" them into the furnace of fire : there will be weeping 
" and gnashing of teeth." ' 

The Calm Inquirer incfmes not obscurely to the 
opinion of Bishop Pearce and Mr. Wakefield, who 
" interpret the parables of the tares and of the fish, of 
the events which took place at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, when the Christians, warned by divine admo- 

' Matt. xiii. 37 — 43. £c£vSaXa' " Omnes impii, qui aliis erriuuEi 
et peccandi occasioneio pnebent." SehleMtn. " Abstractum pro 
concreto ; exitii auctores, seductoreB, doctrini et exemplo alios in 
errorem inducentes." Kuii^l. " Verfuhrer und Uebeltbater," 
ledtKers and evil doers. J. D. Michaelu.. 

' Matt. nil. 47—50. 
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nition, retired from Judsea before the desolalion of the 
country by the Romans." ' 

In support of this interpretation, Mr. Wakefield 
refers to Heb. ix. 26, and adds, " TI>ey, therefore, 
who will determine to interpret cumixeta toO aimvot, 
by the end of the world, or the consummation of aU 
thiftffs, at the day of final judgment, will do so without 
any authority, and in direct opposition to the idiom of 
the Hebrew language, and the sense of a plain text of 
Scripture ; to subeerre some &vourite hypothesis, or 
commonly received doctrine."' 

Hie arguments to be examined, therefore, are the 
following- : 

' I. The allegation that the prediction in rer. 41 
was fulfilled in the providential deliverance of the 
Jewish Christians by their timely withdrawment from 
their country and chief city. But let the unbiassed 
reader turn to the verse. He will find that it ex- 
presses, definitiveh^ and solely, a selection of the wicked 
from among the righteous, for the purpose of exem- 
plary punishment I The impious are the persoira 
picked out and taken away : the ffood are the mass 
which remains behind. Did the learned bishop and 
his followers fail to perceive this most obvious circum- 
stance P C^ could they have omitted to give it due 
effect, had they not been labouring " to subserve some 
favourite hypothesis?** 

2. " The idiom of the Hebrew language." The 
word D^is, whidi the writers of the New Testament 
commonly represent by aimv, is certainly of various 
signification. It properly denotes aaj period of very 
long duration; and it is applied to different, but 

' Calm Inq. p. 324. ' On Matt. p. 198. 
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always great and observable portiona of fiaite time, to 
a iiiture immortality, and to a proper eternity. By 
the Rabbinical Jews it is also put occasionally to so- 
nify that which exists in time, or the whole system of 
dependent nature :"* in which sense, according to 
some distinguished philolt^Ists, it is found in the New 
Testament." The ancient Jews denominated the 
period before the Messiah, this age or vxnrld; and that 
which commences at his advent, the age or toorld to 
come. The latter period they considered in a three- 
fold aspect, the reign of the Messiah in the present 
life, the state of souls after death, and the state which 
will take place immediately upon the resurrection of 
the dead: and to each of these they applied the 
^ipellation, th& world to come}* 

" " In the Jewish Liturgy God is ireqnently called Cfpbten IT 
Lord of the worlds : for they make s threefold O'^i? or world. The 
flnt is ihe lower teorld, this elementary region : fiie second is the 
Kiddle world, the heavenly bodies, which they also call 0^7373 
wheels, or orh» : the tiiitd is the vjiper world ; what the apostle calls 
the third heaven, 3 Cor. xii. 2." Camera jn Heh. i. 2. " The Jevra 
used dieir ^7'' >i> t>o^ sensM ; for thoo^ it literally denotes *eeu- 
IwM, yet they frequently ^[^ed it in the sense of ratttidiu" Michae- 
tU'a htrod. N. T. by Marsh, vol. iv. p. 235. 

" See Schlevsn, Lex. in cuiy, signifi 7. who enumerates Heb. 
i. 2 i ri. 8. 1 Thn. i. 17. 1 Cor. ii. 7. Matt. xdr. 3. 1 Cor. i. 20. 
1 Tun. vL-17. '" This word also in the New Testament has tha 
peculiar signification of the world, the great ^tem of created things, 
which is otherwise denominated in Oreek, cotrpic. — So the Rabbins 

u«e oTi'S and the Latin Fathers secuUan." Vontitu de Hebra- 

iemk N. Tett. ed. FisebM: 1778. pp. 39—43. 

" Sm Baxtorfi Lex. Chald. Rabbi*, et Taim. col. 1620. Dnunt 
on Matt ziL 32. Wit»ii Dissert, de Seculo hoe et ftU. in Mitcelt. 
Saer. vol. i. ScKottgen. Hor. Hebr. vol. ii. pp. 23 — 27. By these 
indefatigable scholars a multitude of Babbinical authorities are 
adduced. Koppe has an Excursus on this topic, annexed to hb 
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It isi therefore, evident that, from the mere use of 
aHv, no certain conclusion can be drawn. In every 
case its acceptation can be determined only by the 
scope and connexion, or by a combination with some 
other word producing a known idiomatical phrase. 
To the former of these modes we shall presently 
attend. With respect to the latter, it would be a very 
welcome assistance to us, if a Hebrew or Chaldee or 
Rabbinical phrase could be found, answering- to this 
in the Greek of the Evangelist, "the end of the 
" world," or " the completion of the age." Neither 
Bishop Peui:e nor Mr. Wakefield has done us this 
service : and from all the research that I have been 
able to make, I have reaped only disappointment. 
But Mr. Wakefield was not a man to be deterred by 
what some would have deemed insuperable difficulties. 
He could not find a precedent, and therefore, maugre 
all the canons of criticism, ^e haa made one!" — 

Atmot. Perpet. tn Ep. ad Ephes. Gotdng. 1791, but which does not 
add mnch iitformatioii to what is flirnhfied by the preceding authors. 
" " It appean to rae a Jewish phrase, oorreBpooding to oTrS Vt?." 
Wakef. p. 198. Thii ingeniously iaTcnted clauM either might sig- 
nify an end of an tuje, conceived indefinitely ; of which coibtruction 
we have examples in Mic, v. 1. days of eternity ; and (JT'I^t the 
poetical plural) Deut. zxxii. 7. days of antiquity : for, though the 
proper signification of D^W is eternity, the " expression, as with us 
in common life, was very frequently used without a regard to strict 
accuracy, when only a very long period of time was intended :" 
{Gesemus Worterb.) or, the more certun sense of Mr. Wakefield's 
construc^on would have been, an everlaiting end, as we find ^T*^? 
onS an everlasting covenant. Gen. ix. 16. and Is. It. 3. everlasting 
mercy, liv. 8. an everlasting name, Ixiii. 12. an everlasting possession, 
Gen. xvii. 8. an everlasting foundation, Prov. x. 25. everlaaling 
desolations, Jer. )i. 26. and other instances, all confinning the obser- 
vation above made, while not a single example occurs to support 
Mr. Wakefield's proposal. The proper form would have been 
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Unfortunately, his Hebrev compoution has ffuled. 
Thou^li it consisted of only two words, it is such as a 
person moderately skilled in the language will see tO' 
be inadmissible. 

3. Mr. Wakefield further urges Heb. iz. 26. as " a 
plain text of Scripture," for determining the sense of 
the examples in Matthew. " There," he says, ** the 
author observes that Christ was manifested once for 
ail, for the purpose of putting away sin, em mnntXtif 
Twv euavmp, at, or Upon the completion tf the ages^ 
or age, for the LXX. use air' aMPot and car atmintp, 
indiscriminately.'* On this passage I remark : 

(1.) It is not true that the authors of the Septuagint 
Version "use air' {umvoa and air' aiavtov indiscri- 
minately." The former of these phrases, and the form 
avo Tov aimvoi, occur often, denoting fivm a remote 
fini^ period and from eternity ; but neither in tiie 
Septuagint nor in the Apocrypha can, I believe, a single 
instance be found of a>ir alcovmp or dwo Tm> aiavtov. 

(2) In the New Testament, the phrase dw tuwvoi 
occurs only three times," and those in the writings of 
the same person : twice in the sense of from the 

"^U Vn ; or {m given by HuUer, and in the Hebrew Veraion of 
the New Testament published in London, 1813,) oSisn n>|??J?; 
or in the Chald^c idiom, l*?^?!!! ^^^^. For illuatr^ions, see 
Numb. xvii. 12. (En{^. Version, xri. 48.) Exod. viii. 18, (22.) 
Ezek. xl. 48. 2 Chroa. rxxii. 17. On the Hebrew prefix 0, Gese- 
niiu aajB, " The rules for ihe position and the absence of the definite 
article almost nniversally coincide with those which obtain in the 
German and Greek languages. It is prefixed, when the discourse 
refers to a definfd subject, particularly when it has been menlumed 
before, or is to be recognised as alreadi/ knovm, or is a tingle subject 
in its kind : but, when it is indefinile and general, the arUde is not 
put." Lehrgebiiude, p. 651. 

" Luke i. 70. Acte iii. 21; xv. 18. 
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banning of time, or from the remotest antiquihf'; uid 
once to denote .yJwn eternity. 

Mr. Wakefield muet have written without examin- 
ation, and perhf^s from the floating recollection of 
the two parallel places in the New Testament, in 
which OTTO rwv diavwv is found." In both those places 
it ^ves no sense that will support his hypothesis. 
Granting that two forms of one expression may signify 
the same thing, it by no means follows that two forms 
of another expression are synonymous likewise. In 
one combination of ideas, the use of the plural number 
varies not, or scarcely at all, the effect produced: 
" from eternity," or " from eternal ages." But, with 
another modification of thought, and a difference both 
in the related terms and in the purpose intended, 
the change of the number may be of the greatest 
conse<)uence. " The completion of the age," and 
" the completion of the ages," cannot be the same 
thing, llie one describes the closing of a certun 
great period ; the other that of a series of such 
periods, or, according to a peculiar use of <rvvrhxta, 
the boundary which closes one period and begins 
another." 

" Eph. iii. 9, and Col. i. 26. Comparing theu with Eph. iii. 11, 
Luke i. SO, Rom. xri. 36, uid 2 Tim. i. 9, it will probablj appear 
to Ae stndioiu inqoirsr that thcM Tarietiei of phrase all denote th« 
same thing, ET&TlSp fnm tternity. See Koppe and RoaennMiUer. 
Or if they be rendered, from before the atteieitt diipeiuatioiu, tbe 
sense will be the nine ; as that, iriiicb was before any of the divi- 
iionB of time, mtut have been from eterai^. 

" See Job xzri. 10. LXX. — ^XP* tmyrcXtlae ^mtvc /ut-o cmiroK : 
*' unto the bonndary which divides the light from darkness." 

The obaervatians of the diatinguiihed Biblical Hebraist, Schott- 
genins, are deaerving of attenti«m : " Here is to be obeerred, 1 Cor. 
X. 11, upon aihom Iht tnd» of the agte areeome, Paul deaciibes the 

VOL. II. O 
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(3.) Theconstruction which Mr, Wakefield and the 
Calm Inquirer would put upon the phrase, in the one 
passage, is inconsistent with their application of it to 
the other : for the period which terminated with the 
sufferings and death of Christ, could not be the same 
period to the end of which he, after he had risen from 
the dead, promised his presence to bis disciples ; the 
one was past and completed, the other future and then 
only commencing. 

4. If any respect be due to the opinions of the most 
eminent Biblicd Critics, it must be remarked that all, 
so far as I have been able to discover, from Tertullian, 
Origen, and Jerome downwards, till Bishop Pearce 
proposed his new interpretation, have agreed to 
understand the parables of the tares and the net cast 
into the sea, of the infinitely solemn events which will 
take place "at the day of final judgment." The 
venerable and almost apostolic Syriac Version not 
obscurely intimates the sense of <umv and the scope of 
the former of the two parables, by its rendering 
jtoff/ww, "the world," in ver. 38, by Olmo ; the same, 
differing only in dialect, as the Hebrew word so often 
cited in the preceding paragraphs, and which is repre- 
sented by atoiv in the scriptural Greek. Of modem 

men of his time oa those on whom the boundariet, ra riXi}, of two 
woilda or ages, had met ; of thia world and that to come, of the old 
covenant and the new. So, in Heb. ix. 26, Chriit is said to have 
been revealed at the confinet of ihe agei ; where the end of tkit age 
or teorld, and the beginning of that to come, as it were, touch each 
other. — A pbraae which most exactly describe! tbe time of the 
coming of tbe MesMah. — The apostle uses the plural, aget, and not 
the singular, to exprera these two periods ; and myriXcia, and not 
rtXoc, to mark the junction of the two rik^, the extremtiet of the 
periods." SchoUgen, Lex. N. T. al^v et avvrcKua. Ejutd. Hor, Hebr. 
torn. ii. p. 37. 
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commentators I shall instance only those, whose sys- 
tems and characteristic habits of interpretation might, 
not unreasonably, be supposed to ^ve them a propen- 
sity to gloeses resembling that to which we have here 
objected. Grotius," Hammond, Whitby, Father Simon, 
Dr.. Samuel Clarke, Macknight, Wetstein, RosenmiiU 
ler, and Dr. Priestley, accord nith the common and 
obvious acceptation ; and to these I must add a name 
nbich will, in the present instance, command some 
attention, as an example of the power of reason and 
evidence forcing itself through an unguarded avenue. 
This is no other than the name of Mr. Wakefield 
himself, who, in his Notes on this very parable of the 
tares, says, " Our Saviour here points out to the 
future day of universal judgment, as the season for a 
complete rectification of these disorders : and [see 
vers. 29, 30.] alludes to the many inconveniences 
that would inevitably attend the extirpation and 
punishment of the wicked in this present life."" 

The interpretation of language, especially on topics 
not of a common and palpable kind, is a matter of 
only moral evidence, and can scarcely ever be freed 
from the possibility of objection and cavil : but, in 
most cases, an attentive and unbiassed understanding 
will find no great difficulty in determining the plain 
and reasonable construction. To any man who will 

" Grotius hu lu^eated a minor argument, which appears of no 
incoiuider&ble weight in determining the design of the first parable ; 
observing an ver. 38, " Ae field it the wobld," that the reference 
of the diKOurse cannot be to the Jewish nation only. " The church 
is Dot to be confined to a particular country ; not to be limited to 
the people of Israel ; but ii to spread through (he whole world." 
J. D.Michaelis, in foe. 

" On Matt. p. 196. 

o2 
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read these parables, with such an unprepossesBed 
understanding, with a competent acquaintance with 
Bcripture language, and with a due attention to our 
Lord's characteristic manner as a teacher, may the 
appeal be made, whether the next to unanimous inter- 
pretation of critics and commentators, of all timee, 
sects, and sentiments, be not the just one. The an- 
swer to this appeal may be given in the words of 
Dr. Priratley : " According to this parable, we are 
not to expect a complete separation of good and bad 
men, till the end(^the vwld, the day of judgment, or 
the last resurrection. — We are here told that Mc 
harvest is the end of the world, and that the Son of 
Man at his second coming vyiU send forth his amgds 
to gather out of his Hi^dom aU things thai offend, 
and them that do iniquity; and that then, and not 
before, he will order them to be cast into the furnace 
of fire ; and that ihen, and not before, Me righteous 
imU shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. All our hopes and fears, therefore, should 
respect that great day, emphatically called that 

DAT."" 

We now proceed to the consideration of the fourth 
instance, in which the phrase, whose import is to be 
determined, occurs in the New Testament. " The 
" disciples ciune to him apart, saying. Tell us, when 
** will these things be, and what the sign of thy coming 
" and (t5» innn«\elas tow almvoi) of the end ff the 
" vxn-ldf"*" This example Mr. Belsham considers as 
decisive of the question.*' But he appears to overlook 

" Notei on ScT«p(«re, Yol. iii. pp. 179, 180. 

" Matt. MJT. 3. 

" " What will be the sign of thy coming, and of the end oflhi* 
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a very obvious circumstance, namely, that this is the 
language of the four disciples, and not of Jesus ; and 
that it must, therefore, be interpreted in consonance 
with what we have reason to believe was the then 
present state of their knowledge. The disciples viewed 
the coming of Christ and the end of tAe world or age, 
as events nearly related, and which would indisputably 
take place t<^ether : but no one can suppose that they 
had any idea of the dissolution of the Jewish polity, 
with the attendant miseries, as really s^^nified, or 
included in, either of those events. They conceived 
of the event concerning which they inquired, as some- 
thing* inexpressibly great and awful, a total change, 
perhaps, in t^e physical constitution of the universe ; 
and they probably expected its occurrence within the 
term of their own lives : but they could have no con- 
ception of what was really meant by the expression 
which they employed, the coming of Christ. The 
occasion, upon which they proposed their question, 
was our Lord's assuring them of the ruin of the 
magnificent building which they were admiring, one 
of their principal subjects of national pride and boast- 
ing. " From their very childhood," says a judicious 
and penetrating commentator, "they imagined that 
the temple would stand to the end of time: and 

tnorld, or age\? Here the phiaoe luiqnestiotutbly means the Jewiih 
dispenMtioti, or rather polity. For, in reply to the questiou pro- 
posed by his disciples, our Lord immediately proceeds to foretel the 
calamities which should precede the destruction of Jerusalem. And 
Ter. 34, he declares, ' This generation shall not pass till all these 
things are fulfilled.' " Calm Inq. p. 323. The error in the Inquirer's 
citation of the passage, thit for the, was undoubtedly unintentional : 
but it requires to be noticed, as to cursory readers it appears to 
carij some weight in favour of the writer's hypothesis. 
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this notion waa so deeply fixed in their minds, 
that they regarded it as impossible for the temple, 
to be overthrown, while the structure of the uni- 
verse remained. As soon, therefore, as Christ told 
them that the temple would be destroyed, their 
thoughts instantly ran to the consummation of all 
things. Thus they connect with the destruction of 
the temple, as things inseparable, the coining of Christ 
and the end of the world. — A fond hope, which they 
had conceived without any authority, that the final 
perfection of the reign of Christ was very near, and 
actually present, led them to indulge the extravagant 
expectation of springing all at once to perfect happi- 
ness.**" — A modern scripture-critic, who waa a man 

" Calvin, Cantmentaire sur la Concordance, ou Harmouie, eom- 
potie des III. Evanyelitlet ; Gen. 1563, p. 457. Th»t tlie aiua- 
trioDs Reibnne^ had a foundadon ot facta for his observationa, and 
tru not draving a picture from hie own conceptiooa of probahility, is 
evinced bj the Rabbinical citations adduced in Lightfoot't Horas 
Hebr. et Talm. in loc. Work*, vol. ii. pp. 240, 241, and fVetttein, 
N. T. in loc. 

" Since the Hebrews, by the formula thit world or age, denoted 
the time before the coming of the Mesaiah ; and, by the world or 
age U> come, the time under the Messiah's reign : and since the Jews 
believed that, with the destruction of their city and temple, would be 
joined the coming of the Meuiah to judgment, and the dissolation 
of the world : (see Koppe'» Excwrt. i. in Ep. ad. Eph. and LigtU- 
food Hot. Hebr. in loc.) I assent to those interpreters who under- 
stand the formula [if avvrik. &c.] of the end of the present system of 
things, and the coming of Christ as universal Judge." Kninol in loc, 

A high-rated Hebrew and Rabbinical scholar, but deplorable 
Neologist, brings much evidence to prove that the phrase signifies 
the conclusion of the period aaaigned to the former part of the reign 
of the Messiah ; when the resurrection of the dead and the universal 
judgment ahall have taken place ; and when the latter part only shall 
remain, the infinite duration of eternity. Bertholdt (who died Prof. 
Theol. at Erlangen, in 1822,) Chrittologia Judieorun, Jeau Afoito- 
hruviqn^ jStaie. Erl. 1811, pp. 38— 43. 
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of no weak judgment, likewise obeerves on this pas- 
sage ; " it is certain that the phrase, ^ (nwreXeta rov 
almvot, is understood in the New Testament (Matt. 
xiii. 39. 40, 49 ; xxviii. 20,) of the end of the world. 
The disciples npoke according to the opinions of their 
countrymen. They believed that the end of this 
world, and the beginning of a new one, would follow 
immediately upon the destruction of the temple."" 

Thus, I conceive, we have as satisfactory evidence 
as the nature of the case admits, that Mr. B. was mis- 
taken when he wrote, " Here the phrase imquestion- 
ably means the Jewish dispensation, or rather polity ;" 
and that, on the other hand, the present instance does 
not differ from the preceding ones, and is most 
rationally to be understood as denoting no other 
than that signal termination of the existing order of 
the divine government which the Scriptures teach us 
to expect, the great epoch of the universe. 
• This discussion of the examples upon which the 
interpretation of Bishop Pearce and others is attempt- 
ed to be supported, has, I trust, shown that they 
render it no aid ; and that they abundantly confirm 
the old and common interpretation of the phrase in 
question. We, therefore, return to the passage under 
consideratioii, ** Behold, I am with you always, even 
" to the end of the world" or " of the age** which will 
extend to the awful scenes of expiring time. 

'6. If we were to lay out of our minds fill respect to 
the other examples of this phrase, our only means of 
ascertaining its import, in addition to the grammatical 

" RoumtiaUer, the father, in loc. So Sehlfusner also understands 
the phrase, in all the paisagea : " finis hujus mundi, — interitpa 
mundi." Lex. vol. ii. p. 1019 : and so likewise Michaelis. 
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construction,** vrould be the apparent scope and design 
of the whole passage. To this we shall now attend. 

The use of the term almv, age or toorld, will not of 
itself, as was before obeerved, determine what parti- 
cular STstem, dispensation, or period is designed ; we 
must search for some characters of specification. 

1. Our Lord does not say, to the end q/'this eiffe ; 
as the Calm Inquirer has twice cited the clause." It 
is true that this is not a very material difference, but 
it has some effect \ and that effect, so far as it can go, 
is not of the nature of just argument. Jesua Christ 

** The evidence of the Ancient Venions, if it does not put ih» 
queation out tS controversj, inclines strongly in fttvonr of the unuJ 
interpretation. 

To th« Sjrriac, the rem&rlcs before made on the Hebrew term are 
applicable. But it is an important &ct that Olan, at in the emphatic 
state Olrno, by which altip is rendered here (and in every other 
instance in the N. T. so &t as I have discovered, and I have ex- 
amined many passages), is alao the word uniformly employed when 
icAofios occurs in the original. At least I have compared ever; 
instance in the Gospels and Acts, and many in the Epistles, without 
finding a sin^e deviation, except in John zviii. 20, where, instead t^ 
Tf xSofi^, the Syrlsc translator evidently had ry Xay, a reading which 
is not noticed by Walton, Mill, Wetstein, Qriesbach, or Scholz. 

The Arabic of Rome, 1591, has to the dittobition of the age,Almn, 
the same word as in the Hebrew and Syriac. 

The Arabic in Walton's Polyglott, has (o the eomfletvm of ayet. 
The latter word daharon, of which the version uses the plural, is thus 
explained by Golius : " Tempos, peculiariter longuro ; seculum ; 
nulleanni; quin perpetuitas ; finis; extremnm." Lex. jirab,e(A,874i. 

The Vulgate has ad consitmnuitioHem teciili ; and of the Latin 
venions before Jerome, some read tmmdi and others lecuU; but the 
comments and reasonings of the Latin fathers show that they under- 
■tood by teeulum (he period to the end of time. 

'^th regard to the following, I am obliged to trust to the Latin 
translations. For the ^thiopic, the editors give ad finem muHdt : 
the Persic, in Menitatem cetemitalit : the Coptic, by Willdns, ad 
finem leeukrum. 

» Pages 323, 325. 
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8aid> " I am with you — to the end of the age :" for 
, here the use and intent of the Greek and of the English 
article are the same. What must the period of time 
have been, vhich would naturally and necessarily 
present itself to the minda of our Lord's hearers ? — 
Ignorant though they, even now, remuned of the 
nature and extent of his kingdom, but convinced 
as they most surely were of his being the True 
Messiah, could they entertain any other notion of the 
age by him so emphatically designated, than that it 
was the destined period of the Messiah's reign, the 
duration, in the present state, of his official preemi- 
nence and dominion as the Redeemer of Israel P 
Their idea of the age could not, we conceive, be any 
other than coincident with those Days of the Messiah, 
with the expectation of which their Rabbinical doc- 
trines and their popular opinions were so strongly 
imbued. They could not think of the small and 
languishing remains of the Levitical age, for at this 
time they knew nothing of the divine plan for its 
abolition. They could not think of ike end of the 
Jewisk polity, as an event detached from the conclu- 
sion of all temporal things, for their deeply rooted 
opinions would infallibly prevent such an expectation; 
and, had it been presented to them, they would have 
shrunk from it with alarm and horror. They could 
not think of the period commonly called the apoatoHc 
age, for both the term and the idea are comparatively 
modem. It is morally impossible that they could 
associate with our Lord's words any other conception 
than that of the long desired period, on which their 
minds had been previously so accustomed to dwell, 
and in which they had the strongest feelings of interest 
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and hope, — " the world to come, the exaltation of 
Israel, in the days of the Messiah.*"* 

It should also be recollected, that we have not 
incontrovertible proof of our Lord's words being 
intended or understood to denote duraticn only. 
The Hebrew word which, in the dialect then verna- 
cular, our Lord probably, or we almost might say 
certainly, employed, was ue«d also, as we have before 
observed, to signify the visible system of the universe 
as associated with the flow of time. That acceptation 
is equally pertinent to the connexion and design of 
the present passage, and of .the four other instances : 
nor is it possible, I conceive, to show by any certain 
argument that it was not the sense designed by Jesus 
Christ, and understood by his apostles. Such was the 
opinion of the authors of some of the most esteemed 
modem versions,*' and of critics,** whose erudition 
and skill will, by all, be admitted tu have been at 
least not inferior to those qualifications in the worthy 
and learned Dr. Pearce," or in that eminent but often 
precipitate scholar, Mr. Wakefield.** 

" LigUfoot, Work*, vol. ii. p, 240. 

" To our established translatioa, and Uie excellent one \tj the BritMi 
refugees at Genera, ma^ be added the German of Luther, Michaelig, 
Seller, Stolz, Van Ess, Scholz, and De Wette ; the Dutch, whose 
reputation among modem rersions is ver; great ; the Protestant 
IfVench of different rerisions, from the Reformation to the celebrated 
reriaion, or rather new version, by the Pastors and Profossora of 
Geneva, 1805 ; the French of De Sacj, and other Roman Catholic 
versions ; and the Italian of Diodati. Le Cdne, indeed, has A la 
fin du siecle. 

" Sehleusner, voce Suin'Xiia. " — Ad mundi finem, — ad finem 
usque rerum humanarum." — Mori Comm. Exeg. Hiitor. in Theol. 
Chriit. vol. ii. p. 189. Halse, 1798. 

" See Note [A], at the end of this CajHtule. 

" See Note [B], at the end of thi* Capitule. 
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2. It is evideDtly reasonable to consider the extent 
of our Lord's promise, as commenaurate with the 
purpose for the odTancement and success of which it 
was ^ven. That purpose was " to make all nations 
" disciples" to the doctrine and authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ : " preaching repentance and remisfiion 
" of sins in his name," and " teaching them to observe 
" all things whatsoever he bad commanded." To 
encourage his servants in their efforts for the effec- 
tuating of this design, the Saviour assures them of uis 
OWN PRESENCE, as the King possessed of " all power 
" in heaven and upon earth ;" for their md and pro- 
tection, their deliverance from all duigers, their sur- 
mounting all difficulties, and their eventual triumph 
in the full accomplishment of the great and bene- 
volent purpose. But that purpose is not yet accom- 
plished. If any should pretend that it was actually 
carried into effect, to such an extent as might be con- 
strued into a completion of our Lord's intention, by 
the apostles and their coadjutors ; as the apostle Paul 
says, that "the gospel was come into all the world :"" 
I beseech them to consider what is involved in their 
hypothesis. They have, first, to construe the words 
of the apostle in a sense manifestly repugnant to 
reason and truth, and to the common use of lan- 
guage." To affirm that the " touching and glancing" 
of the gospel on the various r^ons of the earth in 

" Col. i. 6. 

" This and similar phrB^eg are common in both ancient and 
modem langimgea, to denote a considerable extent of magnitude oi 
number. We say every where, every body, tout te mondc. The 
evident meaning of Paul is, that Christianity was now made known 
in all the principal provinces and cities of the empire, and in some 
places probably beyond its boundaries. So he had written, some 
years before, that the futh and piety of the Roman church was 
*' published in the whole world :" Rom. i. 8. 
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the apostolic age, even joining to it all the suhaequent 
difiusion of Chrirtianity to the present hour, has 
amounted to an equivalent to the " making all nations 
" DISCIPLES," sincerely and practically such (for Christ 
would eo call no other) ; is not idle and absurd only ; 
it is profane, contemptuous, and wicked. They have, 
fiirther, to admit that the preaching and propagation 
of Christian truth ceased to be a duty, when the last 
of the primitive disdples expired : for to them only, 
according to the hypothesis, was the command given ; 
to them only was the promise made. 

To me, I confess, it appears as manifest as the 
reason of the case can make it, that the promise of 
our Gracious Redeemer's presence is correlative with 
the obligation and work of teachii^ the Christian 
religion, and practising its duties. Hence the promise 
is not to be restricted to the apostles, or to the primi- 
tive evangelists, but is to be extended, by the reason 
of an equal, or even a stronger, necessity, throu^ all 
subsequent time, till all nations shall become true 
disciples of the Messiah, " shall serve him, and shall 
** call him blessed.'^* I have said, by a stronger 
necessity, and this rests upon two reasons : first, the 
cessation of miracles ; and secondly, the undeniable 
fact that, after all the glorious success of the apostles 
and their fellow-labourers, by far the larger proportion 
of the work to be done remained undone when the 
last of that generation were gathered to their fathers } 
— yea, with sorrow and shame should the christian 
church acknowledge, that larger proportion of the 
most solemn and interesting of public duties remains 
to this hour not performed t — "Arise, O God I Judge 
" the earth ; for thou shalt inherit all nations. Take 
" See Psalm Ixxii. U, 17. Dan. vii. 14. 
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" to thyself thy great power and reign t Take the 
" heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttennoat 
" parts of the earth for thy possesiionl"" 

Attention is also due to the import and implica- 
tions of the terms in which the promise is couched. 
" Behold" ((Sow) is not merely- a note of attention and 
of solemn asseveration, but it generally introduces 
something new and unexampled, and of high impor- 
tance. — " I am with you." This is a form of speech 
of known and very expressive use in the style of 
Scripture. " It is observable," says Grotius, (whose 
aniievangelical predilections render such a remark 
peculiarly important, ae what we may well believe 
that nothing but mighty evidence would have drawn 
irom bun,) " that to be ufith any one, is peculiarly 
spoken of God."" The expression standing thus free 
from any adjunct, usually, and perhaps constantly, 
denotes a manifestation of the wisdom, power, and 
grace of God, in an espedal manner, for the protec- 
tion of bis servants, their guidance in the ways of 
obedience, and the communication to them of all 
bleseings. Here are some examples of this sacred 
phrase. " Behold, I am with thee, and I will keep 
" thee in all places whither thou goest. — As I was 
" with Moses, I will be with thee ; I will not leave 
*' thee, nor forsake thee. — O my Lord, if Jehovah be 
*' with us, why have we met with all this ? — And 
" Jehovah said to him, Surely I will be with thee. — 
" Fear not, for I am with thee : be not dismayed, for 
" I am thy G«d." " Passages of this kind might be 
accumulated. If the reader chooses to search out a 

** Ptalm Ixxxii. 8 ; ij. 8. R«t. xi. 17. "Aiutot. in loc. 

** Oen. xxviii. 15. loab i. 5. Jodg. vi. IS, 16. louah zli. 10. 
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greater number of them, I think lie vrilt be conTioced 
that I do not lay an extravagant stress upon the use 
of this expression, as what was to Jesus and his coun- 
trymen a well-known idiom, designating the exercise 
of divine perfections. — TlatTas rat ^/lepat (literally, aU 
tAe dayi,) we can render in £nglish only by aheaya 
or perpetually. The French language has the very 
idiom, ttms let jours."' The phrase put thus abso- 
lutely, without a following noun in the genitive, is of 
rare occurrence. It is found in the New Testament 
nowhere but here, and in the Septuagint a few times :** 
and it always signifies'an uainterrujOed perpetuity, as 
complete as the nature of the subject will admit. 

Mr. Wakefield, however, asserted that the sense of 
the promise, that " Christ would be with them to the 
end of the t^e, and how long that period was, will be 
beet understood from the parallel passage of St. Mark : 
— chap. xvi. 17 — 19. So then our Lord would con- 
tinue with them in uwking miracles to the end of the 
age."" 

I reply, that It is altogether a gratuitous assump- 
tion that the passage in the Gospel of Mark is " the 
parallel " to that in Matthew. It is not proved to be 
80, either by the series of events in the narration, or 
by the correspondence of the terms. But, if we were 

" De Saey, and the Protestant Veraiona including the last Gene- 
veae, have totyouri ; but Le C^ne, tout lei jovrs, \aa Ess and 
De Wette follow Luther, in retaining the literal phrase ; atle Tage, 
all dayi; Michaelia has aUe Zeiien, all times; Seiler prefers the 
Bdverb allezeit, always. Stok renders the concluding clause, ( — alle 
Tage, bit dieter Zeiilauf «» ende »ivmt,) " all d»ya, till this course 
of time comes to an end." 

■• See LXX. Gen. ilUi. 9. 3 Kings xii. 7. 4 Kings viii. 19 ; 
ziii. 8 ; xvii. 37. Tobit xii. 19. 

" On Matthew, p. 415. 
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to admit .that the two passages occurred in the same 
address of Jeeus to his disciplee, they must hare been 
distinct poTts of the discourse, and ought by no means 
to be confounded with each other. The narration in 
Matthew stands alone, having no immediate connexion 
vith any previous circumstance ; for the facts, the 
statement of which is closed in the antecedent sen- 
tence, are completely detached, and had taken place 
at some distance of time before those now introduced : 
and the scene of this narration is a mountain in Galilee, 
whither the eleven apostles (and, as many harmonists 
suppose, the great body of our Lord's followers, in 
number more than five hundred,**) had repaired, in 
consequence of a direction given by our Lord on the 
evening before his death. On the other hand, the 
passage of Mark is apparently so connected with its 
preceding matter as to render it highly probable, at 
least, that the occurrence took place in a private 
house, in or near Jerusalem, on the very evening of 
our Lord's resurrection, and was that of which we 
have other relations in John zx. 19 — 23, and Luke 
xxiv. 36—49. 

How far a correspondence can be traced in the 
terms of the passages, will the more conveniently be 
shown by placing them together : 

Matthew xxviii. 16 — 20. Mark xvi. 14 — 18. 

" But the eleven diseiplei went " Afterwards, he tu rnani- 

into GulHee, to a numnt&in where feeted to the eleven diaciplei as 

Jetiu had appointed them : and the; were sitting at table : and 

when they *aw him, they wor- he reproved them for their di*- 

■hipp«d him ; but lome were in belief and obttinacj, Aat they 

** See 1 Cor. xv. 6. 
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Hatthbw xxriii. 16 — 20. Makk zvi. 14 — 18. 

nupense. And Jesus came for- had not credited those who saw 

wards and spoke to them, saying, him risen : and he said to them, 

" AQ power is given unto me " Go into the whole world, sjid 

in heaven and upon eartli. Go, prodoim the (^»d tidings to all 

make disciples of all naticuu,b^>- the [human] race. He who be- 

tizing them to the name of the liereth and is b^tized shall be 

Father, and of the Son, and of saved ; but he who disbelieveth 

the Hoi; Spirit ; teaching them shall be condemned. And mira- 

to observe all thiogs,||whatsoever des shall follow those who be- 

I have commanded you ; and, lieve. In my name they shall 

behcdd! I am with joa alwayi, cast out dsemons; they shall 

tilt the end of the world." speak in new tongues ; theyshaH 

take up serpents : and, if they 

drink any deadly poison, it shall 

not hurt them; and they shaU 

lay hands on diseased [persona] 

and they shall become well." 

The candid reader will now judge whether Mr. 
Wakefield's argument deserves any better name than 
that of an empty assertion, destitute of any rational 
proof. 

Mr. B. cites a passage from Mr. Lindsey, as " highly 
judicious and important." 

'* Our LfOrd says, * I am with you,' that is, as Mr. 
Lindsey observes, Seq. p. 75, ' with ^ou who are now 
present with me, — you may be assured of extra- 
ordinary asfflstance and support. But he does not 
promise the same to succeeding Christians : the mira- 
culous aid and gifls of which he obviously speaks were 
confined to the age of the apostles.' " " 

On this paragraph I submit two observations. 

1. It is rtot " obvious" that our Lord is speaking 
of " miraculous aid and gifts :" but it is, on the con- 
trary, abundanthf manifest that he is speaking of no 

*' Calnlnq. p. 325. 
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such thing, but altogether on subjects which are the 
common duty and privilege of the Christian chtirch in 
all agesj his own supremacy, the diffusion of his 
truth, and the universal obligation of mankind to 
yield him lull obedience. 

2. We have already shown, by evidence to which a 
truly serious inquirer will give its just weight, that the 
nature, granmd, and r&iaon of the promise, so far 
from " confining it to the age of the apostles," oblige 
us, by all the rules of ftur interpretation, to regard it 
as intended by its Blessed Author to reach through 
every period of time, till " all the ends of the earth 
*' shall see the salvation of our God." 

" It may nevertheless be conceded that our Lord 
is, or may he personally present in this world, and 
actively engaged at all times in some unknown man- 
ner for the benefit of his church. The truth is, 

that the Scriptures have left us totally in the dark with 
r^ud to the present condition, employment, and 
attributes of Christ, and therefore it is in vain to spe- 
culate upon the subject."" 

So wrote this author: — and, alas I there is igno- 
rance, and carelessness, and credulity enough in the 
world to receive such assertions with easy iaith. 

" It may be conceded" that Christ is doing some- 
thing for the good of his cause among men : but no 

one can tell what t Certdnly we know little of the 

state and operations of the invisible world ; and, above 
all, of the Great God himself our best conceptions are 
feeble and low : but does it follow from thence that 
we are "totally in the dark" on such subjects? — Con- 
cerning the circumstances and the proceedings of our 

" CoM Inq. p. S24. 

VOL. n. p 
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Lord Jegus Christ, in his glorified state, undoubtedlj 
we are incompetent to form precise ideas with relation 
to specific objects ; and we must rest in general no- 
tions, derived from our purest and most exalted con- 
ceptions of dignity, merit, power, activity, usefulness, 
and happiness : but the Scriptures have not left us 
in die state of total ignorance bo daringly a£Srmed, 
with regard to the Saviour's " present condition, 
employment, and attributes." And, though a con- 
siderable part of the scriptural declarations on this 
head is veiled in the language of figure and allusion 
to human a£Eaira and to the services' of the Hebrew 
sanctuary ; still enough of knowledge is permitted us 
to elevate our hopes, and excite our lore, gratitude, 
and confidence. We read that " God hath highly 
" exalted him, and hath granted to him a name above 
" every name," to which homage is to be done by all 
created beings, " heavenly, earthly, and infernal ;" 
and that " he sitteth at the right hand of God the 
" Father," " all his enemies," and " all things" besides, 
being " put beneath his feet:**" and, thus u^ng the 
figurative representations as the indices of spiritual 
and sublime conceptions, we believe that Jesus Christ 
possesses a station of greatness, happiness and 
ACTIVE ENEEOT, infinitely superior to the state of any 
created being, so as to produce in us the idea, whick 
is inculcated in the Scriptiu*es by a great variety of 
phrase, of Universal Dominion. We read that "he 
" fills all things ;" that believers are " filled by him, 
" receiving out of hb fulness grace for grace :'' " and 
therefore we believe that he exercises an actual 

" Pha. ii. », 10. 1 Cor. XV. 25. Eph. i. 20, 22. 
** Eph. IT. 10, CtA. ii. 10. 
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INFLUENCE, both physical and moral, upon the whole 
conduct of mundane a&irs, and all the motives and 
actions of men. We read that "he searcbeth the 
** hearts and trieth the reins, and will give to every 
" man according to hia works :"** and we therefore 
conclude that he possesses the most perfect, accu- 
rate, and UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, and that he is 
constantly applying that knowledge to purposes of the 
greatest importance, purposes in which we ourselves 
hare the most solemn concern. We read that " he 
" appeareth in the presence of God, acting for us :" ** 
and we derive from this often-repeated assurance, the 
belief that he exercises, for the benefit of his obedient 
servants, all the powers and prer<^tives of his su- 
premely blessed state, effecting our good in evert 
POSSIBLE form and MODE, and of which we frame 
some humble conception by combining the ideas of a 
Friend ever constant and fiuthfiil, a Patron, an Inter- 
cessor, an Advocate : in fine, that his state of tran- 
scendent happiness has not removed him to an 
inaccessible distance fi-om us, and has neither dissolved 
nor impured his gracious connexion with us : but 
that he maintains, without any detraction from his 
own perfect bliss, the most generous sthpathy in 
our sorrows, afflictions, and difficulties;*' that he is 
tiie Giver of our consolation, hope, and stability;* 
and that he is the Author of eternal salvation 
to all that obey him.^ 

Such is a brief sketch of the information which 
the Scriptures afford concerning the " present condi- 
tion, employment, and attributes of Christ.** Yet the 

*• Rot. ii. as. *• See Note [C] at the end of thu Capitule. 

" Heb. JT. 15. *• 2 Theafc ii. 1«, 17. " Heb. t. 9. 

f2 
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author of a professed Inquiry iato the Scripture Doc- 
trine concerning Him, deliberately tells us, that 
" upon this subject they leave ua totally in the dark P' 
— -May the mercy of that Blessed One, whose name is 
thus dishonoured, forgive the bold impiety or ignorant 
unbelief! 

Before we quit this topic, a few words more are due 
to Mr. Wake6eld. 

That gentleman candidly acknowledged '* that early 
Christian writers used this phrase in a more extensive 
signiiication, for the amitummation of all things at the 
ettd of the world ; and the word aiuv for world. But 
their authority is of little weight, as they seem to 
hare been in general very slender proficients in the 
Hebrew language. See Ignat. Epist. interp. ad 
Smym. sect. 3. Polycarp. Ep. ad. Phil. sect. 5. Orig. 
cent Cels. lib. ii. pp. 85 and 140, &c. Ed. Cant. 
Euseb. Ec. Hist. HI. 20. LActant. lib. vii. sect. 9, 
and others."** 

I am no advocate for submission to the authori^ 
of the Fathers, either as divines or as interpreters of 
Scripture. With some honourable exceptions, they 
were, in the one capacity, injudidous and inconust- 
ent ; in the other, arbitrary and irrational. But one 
of the most useful purposes to which we can put them, 
is to get their testimony in questions of fact : and the 
meaning of a word or phrase in their vernacular lan- 
guage, or some other with they were acquainted, is a 
matter of fact. It is also true that they were, in 
general, ignorant of the Hebrew and its donate 
languages. But, in relation to the passage which we 
have had so long under consideration, there appear to 

" On Matthew, p. 414. 
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me to be very &ir grounds for making an exception 
in favour of the first three Fathers referred to by Mr. 
Wakefield. Iliough Ignatius and Polycarp were not 
Jews, and perhaps had little acquaintance with the 
Hebrew or the Syriac languages, they possessed advan- 
tages for knowing the meaning of apostolic phraseology 
which were more than an equivalent It is a matter of 
very credible history, that both of them had been ac- 
quainted with some of the apostles, and those the 
principal writers of the New Testament ; " and, in 
their respective churches at Antioch and Smyrna, it is 
undoubted that they spent a very large part of their 
lives in the intimacy of many who had been the 
hearers and friends of Peter, John, Paul, and their 
contemporaries and colle^iies. Ignatius declares 
that he saw the Lord Jesus in the flesh, after his 
resurrection:" most probably, therefore, he lived in 
Judsw at that time, and was a child or inmate in some 
family of our Lord's own disciples. 

" See Lardner's Credibility, vol. i. pp. 14S, 189. An epistle of 
Irenseiu to Florinua is preserved by Eiuebiua {Bed. Hitt. lib. v. 
cap. 20), in which be speaks of his perfect recollection of Polycarp, 
and the recitals vbich that Tcuenible man was in the habit of giving, 
" concerning hii intercourse with John and witli others who had 
seen the Lord." This and other testimonies irom Christian anti- 
qui^ are investigated hj Dr. Olshaiuen (in his Vertuch iiber die 
Echtheit der IV. Evangelien ; Esiay on the Genitineness of the Four 
Gotpels; Konigsberg, 1823, p. 221), and are considered by him as 
■atis&ctory evidence that Polycarp had enjoyed tlie pereonal instruc- 
tion of several of the apostles. Mr. Thirlwall calls this book of 
Prof. Olshanaen an " elaborate and InstructiTe work ;" and adds, 
" The indostry, accuracy, and soundness of judgment, displayed in 
this work, render it a moat raluable companion in all researches con- 
nected with the early history of the Gospels and the Canon." /«- 
troditetion to SchUierrtiaeher on Luke, p. U. 

" Ep. ad Smym. sect. 3. 
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But Mr. Wakefield has, I fear, shown more candour 
than'exactnefis in making this remark : for not only is 
there no reference to Matt, xxviii. 20, in the places of 
Ignatius and Polycarp to which he has referred, but, 
ailer a diligent inspection, I can find no citation of 
the passage, or the remotest allusion to it, in either 
the genuine or the interpolated Epistles of the former, 
or in the single Epistle of the latter, or in the Epistle 
of the Church at Smyrna, giving an account of his 
martyrdom. 

Of Origen we have good reason to believe that he 
was well acquainted with the scriptural Hebrew ; uid 
his long residence in Palestine was likely to excite 
his active and inde&tigable mind to a familiarity 
with the idioms which had not yet ceased to be ver- 
nacular in that country : so that, where only verbal 
learning was concerned} prob^ly not one of the 
Greek or Latin Fathers was more competent than 
he to interpret the phraseology of the New Testament. 
Besides the instances incorrectly referred to by Mr. 
Wakefield, there are many of the clearest and stron- 
gest hind." They all take alwv, not in the sense of 
the physical world as Mr. Wakefield hastily affirmed, 
but in the sense of duration ; and they most ex- 
pressly tmderstand that duration as extending to the 
consummation of all things. In several of those pas- 
sages, Origen combines the text under consideration 
with Matt xviii. 20 j " Where two or three are 
" gathered together unto my name, there I am in the 

** More than twen^ iiutoDces of thii deacription may readilj be 
found, by the help of the Tables of Scripture paaaage* at the «>d oT 
each Tolume of the Paria edition of Origen's Works, by C. and 
C. V. Delarne, 4 wds. folio, 1783— 1749. 
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midfit of them." And in an animated strain of piety 
and eloquence, he frequently expatiates on the secu- 
rity and happiness of the church, and of individual 
believers, in the assurance of an ever-present Saviour 
in all their conflicts and distresses, and through all 
the periods of time. Nothii^ indeed can be more 
decisive than Origen's testimony to the meaning of 
the phrase, as the condtmon of the present state. 

The reference to Eusebius is worthy of particular 
attention. Mr. Wakefield ought to have informed 
hiB readers that the passage is not of Eusebius himself, 
but is a direct citation from Hegesippus, a Jewish 
Christian who flourished in the second century, and 
probably used the Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic Gospel. 
This fragment is so interesting that I subjoin it." It 
furnishes the most complete information, and from a 
very satisfactory quarter, how Jewish Christians, in the 
very apostolic age itself, imderstood the words of Jesus. 

It would be easy to carry on this argument, by 
bringing instances of similar interpretation from others 
of the early christian writers, but it is unnecessary : 
for, if the evidence adduced from ' Hegesippus and 
Origen be not sufficient to determine the question, 
no accumulation of passages from other, which must 
be inferior, authorities could be of the smallest weight. 

An t^ology may seem due for the extension to so 
great a length, of these remarks on a single passage. 
But, I trust, the impartial reader will see that it has 
been rendered necessary by the erroneous though 
confident assertions, the incorrect philology, and the 
inconclusive reasonings of the writers on whom we 
have been compelled to animadvert. 

" See Note [D] aX the end of this Capitule. 
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Note [A], page 203. 
The critical repntatkm of BiiKop Pearce is not l>i^- In rdatton 
to hii edition of Longiniu, which wu hia literary chef d'aeuvre, and 
B &ir field for the trial of hia talenta, David Rnhnkenius (whom none 
wiQ diapnte to have been qualified to pronounce with authority on 
qoeationi of Oeeek criticiam,') interaperseB such remarks ai theae : 
" Pearcina, pro aoft Qrteae linguK inteQigentiA, ^otikov exponit 
Auntie ,' — Grsci doctia novum et inanditum. — Male qose reda et 
plana sunt pervertit Peardua. — Pearciua, cum quid Xo'yot sigtiifl- 
carent non videret, aententiam interpungendo corrupit. — Quid ait 
iKtaBatptiy recliua quam Peorciua inteltexenint. — Errorem errore 
defendit."— " Pearce, auch wat hia knowledge of Greek, tranilatea 
PoJtuoc by tow ; — a thing new and atiange to every Qreek acholar. — 
PaaaageB which are right and eaay he lamentebly perverts. — Not per- 
ceiving the aenae of \6yoi, he haa apoiled the sentence hy improper 
punctuation. — They understood the meaning of inaOoIpci better 

' *' Ths temper or it IcMt the Ungiugo of verlul critics hti lM«n io onr d^i 
much improved by the eiamplei of MirkUnd, Weueling, Uetnaterhuiiiu, Vilc- 
ksnur, SahiJtn, Heyne, ind other illiutiiaua ■cholsrs." — " The wutneit of Mr. 
Wikefleld'i admirsn muit icknovledge that in tute, erudition, and ingenuity, 
the celefarkted Ruhnken wu tnperior to him. But they vill recollect with utis- 
bctioD, that one pniie whicli Wsrttenbuli hu beitoired upon Buhnkan, nujr be 
jUlU]' clumed b; Wakefield: ' He alnaja apoke ai he thought, and he could DM 
•ndure tboee who did otherwiie.'" Dr. ?*■■, in the L(^ ijf Oilbtrt Wak^U bg 
Mturi. RiUt and Wahitvrigia : to], ii, pp. 4SB, MO. 

" The intelligeDce of hia [Ruhokenius'i] death reached ut Ter? lateij : — Thii 
mdmcholf event bu earned oflT the laat of the achool of Hemiterbiuiua. The 
limit* of a Beview am by do means calculated to admit a description of hi* Tirtues 
u a man, Dor of liia learning ss a scholar. Half ■ century has nearly elqwed 
tlnos ths puhlicatioD of his first R^ala CriUca on Homer'a UymDt and on 
Hesiod, sddieased to hia eminent fHend, Ludoiic Caspar Valokenaer. This long 
period has scarcely produced an; critic who has equalled him in elegance of taste, 
in depth of raeareb, or in aonndness of Grudition ; and, during all (iiture ages, 
if the wiiten of observations and the editors of aDcient aothon be desirous of 
arriving at the style of a genuine commentator, pure in hia Latinity, clear in 
his ez^csaiODi, concise in his phraseology, temperate in hia censDrea, calm 
in his decisions, sound in hia judgment, acute in his conjeetorea, secure in 
hii quotationB, diadainful of imaginary witticiiou, and superior to petty cavib, 
thej will * derate their days and nights' to those perfect models of raWca] com- 
position, the works of Dsvin RunHBBNiDs." Dr. CBaaLB* Buiket, in the 
MtmlUg lUtitK, N. S. vol. xniii. p. 9& 
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tbmn Biibop Pearce. — He defend* one blunder by making another." 
RnhnkenH Eii>e»datio»et m Longmum, paaiim. 

Mr. Toup, who mi too mnch inclined to aaperity in bis remarlu 
upon othera, takes frequent occaiion to speak as respecduUy as poa- 
■ible of Biabop Fearce, perhaps from the influence of an affinity in 
theolc^cal predilections. But even be lays bis rebukes upon the 
learned prelate. " Viri doctissimi xpiffit nunus satisfacit. — Non 
recte accepit. — Kon animadTertdt. — Non intellexit. — Non tcopum 
tetigit. — fVuBlra defendit. — Nihil minus. — Ferpenun soIlicitBvit.— 
Quee mirar viro doctissimo placere potuisse." — " The learned 
writer's criticism is unsatisfactoij. — He has misunderstood. — He 
bas not perceived. — He has not annprebended. — He baa tJitally 
biled. — In vain baa he attempted to defend. — Nothing could be 
&rtber from the truth. — He haa wretchedly bungled. — I am sor- 
priaed that the learned doctor could satisfy himself with such things." 
Totifii Not<K et Animadv. in Lotiffinvm, paaaim. 

Note [B], page 203. 

" 1 suspect that his [Mr. Wakefield's] mind was embarrassed and 
confused b; the mnltiplicitj of his reading : that it was not suffi- 
ciently fltored with those principles which a man of his industry and 

sagacity might have easily collected ; that be had read much, 

observed much, and remembered much : that be was eager to pro- 
duce the multifarious matter which he had accumulated ; and that he 
wanted time or patience for that discrimination which would have 
made his conjectures fewer, indeed, but more probable ; and bis 
principles in forming or illustrating them more exact." Da. Pakb, 
m Mr. Jttat'i Life of GUbert Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 445. 

Another of the three celebrated men, (Porson, Parr, and Bumey,) 
who in onr times have adorned ancient learning, inflicted on Mr. 
Wakefield his powerful castigation, in the following exquisite pas- 
sage :— 

" The genuine Critic, when he undertakes the examination of 
any work, deliberates with coolness, and inveatigatea with caution. 
His objections are stated with cirility, unoDoyed by sarcasm ; and 
his opinions are dehTered with flnnnesa, unmixed with petulance. 
His judgment is not obscured by an overweening confidence in his 
own acquirements. His taste is not vitiated by a perpetual search 
alter novelty. His ardour in the cause of learning is superior to 
petty considerations ; and the sportive obtrusiona of a playful ftncy 
never diminish the force of his arguments. He proposes bis own 
emendations with diffidence ; while he does not rashly infer that the 
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silence of hia contemporariea has ita lource in nudBVoUoiee ; nor 
does he attribute their objecticnu to a desire of degrsding him flmn 
that post, to which he is entitled in the raaka of literature." Dr.' 
CaAaLEi BvKHKT, in the Monthitf Review, January, 1799, N. 8. 
vol. xxTiii. page 86. ' 

Note [C] page 211. 
Rom. viii. 27, 84. Heb. rii. 25. The true meaning of iyrvYKaytw 
seenu to be more closely expressed by this term than by the word 
usually employed, interceding, which in ita English acceptation h»» 
too restricted a aigniflcatioii. The proper meaning of (Wvyxaxn is, 
/ apply to a perstm upon the eoncenu of a third party, whether 
fiivourably or the reverse. We have an example of the un&Tourable 
triplication in Acta xxv. 24. " All the multitude of the Jewa have 
"been applying to me, bothat Jeruaalemand hers, exclaiming that he 
" ought no longer to live." In the &voitrable and more uaual sense, 
it denotes the unity one's interest uiilh a person on behalf of another, 
whether by recommendation, aupplicatim, entering into on engage- 
ment, adjusting an account, or in any other way, 

"The phrase iyrvy^aytiy Sncip rivot signifies either, in a legal lense 
tobe the agent, aiomey, or adeocate in a cause for any one; or in any 
transaction of common life, to ii^erpose on another's behalf, to do 
any thing for another's benefit, to assist, to aid. — Rom. viii. 27< The 
Holy Spirit helps Chriatiana in their prayers, and teaches them how 
to pray agreeably to the will of God. In the same chap. ver. 34, 
and Heb. rii. 25, Christ is stud ctrvyx"'^'*' ""P ^vflpwrwc, which 
expression, I have not a doubt, signifies the perpetual and eternal 
efficacy of the merits of Christ, maintained by him on our behalf in hit 
glorified state. The expression aeema to have been derived firom the 
Jewiah high-priest, on the great annual day of atonement, offering 
to God an expiatory sacrifice in the name of the whole nation, and 
thus interceding with God for the people. In the former of these 
two passages, therefore, the meaning is, 'Who now aitteth at the 
right hand of God, and maintains fbr us the efficacy of his death :' 
in the latter place, ' He ever liveth to be, aod alwaya to remain, the 
cause of their salvation.' " Sc/Ueuener in vocem. 

I cannot but remark on the extreme un&imess of the author of 
the Calm Inquiry, in quoting a detached clause out of the preceding 
passage, in such a manner as to lead the unwary reader to suppose 
that Schleusner supports the sentiments of the Inquirer. It atanda 
thus in page 327, " fyTvyX'''"'' vrep rivoc, pro commodo alici^ui 
ftcerealiquid. Schleusner. t.e. to do any thing fbr another's benefit." 
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The leuned, moderate, and judicioiu Monu of Leipng, after a 
t'Ht"'^'' examiiiuion, conclTideB that die word denotes anj aort of 
' interpoaing or acting on the behalf of another ; and that, in its Kew- 
Tettsment application, the proper rignification is, that Christ is the 
constant and only Anihor and fieitower of eternal Balvation, to that 
those who aeek it may be assured that they shall obtain it, for hii 
sake and by his gift. Dusert. de Notionibua Univrrsis m Theologid ; 
ap. Diuert. Theol. et PhUol. Lipi. 1798. toI. i. pp. 298 — S06. 

Note [D], page 215. 

" There were HtiU sorviTing some of the family of the Lord, two 
grandsons of Jude, who is called his brother according to the flesh. 
Against them an information was laid, as being of the family of 
David : and Evocatns brought them before the Emperor Domitian ; 
who, like Herod, dreaded tibe coming of Christ. He asked them if 
they were descendants of David, and they acknowledged that they 
were. Then he asked them what property they had, and how much 
money they could command 7 They both replied that they possessed 
no more than nine thousand denarii, [equal to aboat 283{.J the 
half of which sum was the property of.each '. and they said that they 
had not this in money, but that it was the valuation of thirty-nine 
plethra of land, [one plethron is supposed to have been about the 
fourth part of an English acre ;] from tJie produce of which they 
paid their taxes, and gained their livelihoad by their own labour. 
And then they showed their hands ; presenting, as a proof that they 
Uved by their own labour, the hardness of their skin and the callous 
parts on their hands from continual toil. Being further questioned 
about Christ and his kingdom, of what description it was, and when 
and where it should be manifested, they gave this account ; that it 
is not worldly nor earthly, but heavenly and angelical, and that [irl 
wiTtitiif Tov aluvot yty^aoftiyi}] it will take place at the end of the 
world, when he will come in glory and judge the hving and the 
dead, and will render to every one according to his [irinjStvfiara] 
pursuits. Upon this Domitian did nothing agunst them ; and, 
tboogh he carried the air of despising them, as beneath his notice, 
he set them at liberty, and issued a decree to put an end to the per- 
secution against the church. After they were released, they were 
called to preside over churches, as being both witnesses for the Lord, 
and his relatives. A peaceful season was enjoyed, and they lived 
till the reign of Trajan," Hegetippiu in Evteb. Hut. Ecelea, lib. iii. 
cap. 20. 

" There is nothing at all incredible," says Motheim, " in tiiis 
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namtive, which hai all the appeuance of umidieity and Mgenuout- 
neaa. It is probable that a<»ne enem^ of both Jem and CbrUtiaiia 
stated to the Emperor, that the Jewa looked fbr a king of the poete- 
rity of David, who Bbonld become the sovereign of tbe whole earth ; 
QuA the Christiatts likewise believed that Chriat would return and 
■et up an illustrious kingdom ; and that therefore turbulence and 
danger! were to be apprehended from both these classes ; and hence 
it is very likely tliat the Qtannical Domitdan was so alarmed and 
enraged, that he ordered all the descendants of David to be sotight 
out and put to death ; and to prevent any attempt on the part of 
the Christiana, directed that they also should be pnt under severe 
reslraint, and some of them capitally punished." De Rebws Chritt. 
ante Constant.^. 111. Helmstadt, 17S3. 
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Capitule v. 



THB PKRPK'niAL rmXSEKCE OF CHRIIT. 



Tba Name of Chriit — The i^trd here implied to that Name. — The phrue, te 
At Nam* , — ita dedned and important uic — Bang gml]ur*i Ugalktr la tkt «a^ 
^Chrttl, an expreuion implying leligioua wonbip to liim. — In what aenas 
Cliriit ii pieunt in reli^oui aaaembliei.— AUegalioni of the Annotator in the 
Unitarian VenioD of the New Teatament, and of the Calm Inquirer. — The 
promiae not leitricted to the apottolio age. — Jewiih lue of the phraaea, to Mad 
■nd Id tson. — Hypotheui of an occaaional preienee oT Chriat with hla apoatlsi. 
— Elamination of caiei alleged. — None of them giya evidence of a enrponl 
pteatnce. — Other declarationa of the New Testament contradict it.— Further 
oljeetlane to the hypotbeaia. — The hjpctheaia of ■□ ideal pmence ; — inappli- 
eaUe to the oaae. — The h;potheiii of a virtual preacnce ;— -replied ta — ^Inlent 
of the [diraae, to bt wUk any one^ — The bir meaning inftimd to be a real and 
Divine Omnipreaence. 



We have before adverted to the distinguished r^;ard 
which the New Testament represents as due to the 
NAME of Christ, a term by which, in the scriptural 
idiom, tvpremacy and power are denoted. It is not, 
however, the mere ascription of supremacy and power, 
constituting authority, which will prove any thing in 
his nature and condition above the rank of a human 
being. The question turns on the kind and degree 
of the qualities attributed : and this question has 
already met us, and will again meet us, in a variety of 
forms. The text just cited presents two remarkable 
points to our attention. 

1. The respect which it assumes as due to the name 
of Christ. Critics and interpreters appear not to have 
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Buffidentlj observed the difference between the two 
scriptural forms of expression, (D^a ev -r^ ovofiari,^ m 
or i»/ the name, and (BS^b eh to ovo/io,) to the rumie. 
The former is of much the more frequent occurrence, 
and idways denotes the originating impulse of a speci- 
fied action, such as a binding authority, or a voluntary 
attachment : the latter occurs hut seldom, and it Berves 
to point out the olgect or final cause of the action. 

Examples of the former phrase ^rei numerous. 
Two specimens may be sufficient. ** In the name of 
" our God we will set up our banners.' I have come 
" in the name of my Father, and ye receive me not : 
" if another come in his own name, him ye will re- 
" ceiTe."' 

To illustrate the other, I shall first adduce the only 
passages which I have met with, that do not designate 
the object of some direct act of religious homage. 
** It shall be to Jehovah to a name, to an everlasting 
" sign : it shall not be cut off.* It shall be to me A? 
** a name of joy, to praise, and to honour."* It is 
manifest that, in these instances, the phrase expresses 
the ultimate design of those acts of the divine benig- 
nity. The other instance is in the New Testament, 
but it is still a pure Hebrew idiom. The uncouthness 
which it wears at first sight, has probably been the 
occasion that translators have generally assumed it to 
be merely a variation, and not at all differing in 
sense, from (ev i^ ovoftari,) m the name. This easy 
and hasty mode of slurring over a difficulty, by arU- 
trarily saying that one mode of expression is put for 
another, is not agreeable to any just principles of 

' P«alm KK. 5. * John v. 43. 

' la. h. 13. * Jer. xxxiii. 9. 
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language, and cannot be satis&ctoiy to those who 
desire evidence for their belief. If the reader will 
consider the clauses in the ensuing text as designating 
0>e olfject of the action, I think he will perceive a 
beauty and expressiveness in them, well suited to the 
scope of the passage: whereas the ordinary mode of 
making the translation gives scarcely an intelligible 
sense. " He that entertaineth a prophet, to the name 
" of a prophet," (i. e. making his character the olgeci 
of this respect,) " shall receive the reward of a prophet : 
*' and he that entertaineth a righteous man, to the name 
" of a righteous man," (making the feet of his being 
such the oiifect to be thus honoured,) " shall receive 
" the reward of a righteous man : and whosoever shall 
" give to drink to one of tiliese little ones a cup only 
** of cold water, to the name of a disciple," (making 
this his otffect,) "verily, I say unto you, he shall not 
*' lose his reward." ' 

The following are at least the principal places be- 
sides, of the Old Testrment, in which this formula 
occurs. The reader will perceive that they all refer 
to some act of religious homage, of which the Deity, 
as revealed by his glorious and venerable name, is the 
o^ect: — 

" To thy name, and to the remembrance of thee, is 
'* [our3 soul's desire. In every place incense shall 
" be presented to my name, and a pure oflfering. To 
" give glory to my name. They built to thee there 
" a sanctuary, to thy name. Not unto us, O Jehovah, 
" not unto us, but to thy name, give glory. It is 
" good to give thanks to Jehovah, and to sing praises 
" to thy name, O thou Most High I To give thanks 

' Matt. X. 41, 42. 
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^' to the name of Jehovah. Sing pnuses to his name, 
" for it is delightfiU."* 

The instancea of the occurrence of the phrase, in the 
New Testament, besides those lately quoted and the 
passage under consideration, are these : — 

*' Go, make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
" to the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
" the Holy Spirit. He gave them a right to become 
" children of God, even those who give credit to his 
" name. He is already condemned, because he hath 
" not given credit to the name of the Only-begotten 
" Son of God. They were bf^tized to the ntune of 
" the Lord Jesus. Were ye baptized to the name of 
" Paul? Lest tuiy one should say that I have bap- 
" tized to my own name." ' 

The candid inquirer will now, I think, perceive 
that, in the sacred use of the Old Testament, the 
phrase under consideration was a formula, to express 
the direction and object of a religious act ; and that 
sH the acts with which it is combined, are such as 
express mental or external adoration. He will also 
perceive the same idea strongly marked in the ex- 
amples from the New Testament. 

What, then, is it, to be "gathered together to the 
" name of Christ ?" — The connexion phunly shows, 
that it is the union of Christians, for the preservation 
of good order and purity among themselves, with 
social PRATER for the divine direction and blessing. — 
" Again, verily I say unto you, that if two of you 

' la. xzvi. 8. Mai. i. 11 ; ii. 2. 2 Chron. zx. 8. Pu. cxv. 1; 
xcii. 1 ; cxxii. 4 ; cxxzv. 3. 

* Halt. xxTJii. 19. John i. 12 ; ili. 18. Acta six. 5. I Cor. i. 
18, 15. 
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" conBent upon earth, concerning any matter about 
" which thej may supplicate, it shall be done for them 
" by my Father who is in hearen : for where are two 
" or three gathered together unto my name, there 
" I am in the midst of them." 

It ^peara, therefore, that the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ (his perfections and glories manifested 
in his revealed truth,) is the ob^, to do honour to. 
which the social worship of Christians ia to be con- 
ducted } and that the language especially selected by 
him, for conveyiiig this declaration, ia in exact con- 
formity with that which in the Old Testament is. 
appropriated to the Eternal Deity. Is it imagin^le, 
that the wisest, meekest, and best of teachers would 
have selected such language as this, language by no 
means of frequent occurrence, if he were conscious to 
himself of nothing, in nature and condition, above 
the rank of a human prophet 1 Upon the hypothesis 
of denying any such superior and truly Divine nature^ 
would not this language be a most unwarrantable, 
unnecessary, and dangerous deviation from pkun 
modes of speech ; seeming, at least, to intrench upon 
the prerogatives of the Divine Majesty, and likely 
to be an occasion of serious error and actual ido- 
latry I 

2. Christ promises a peculiar presence of himself : 
" there I am in the midst of them." 

To be wt the midst, (Tjina and ^n^^,) is a Jewish 
phrase, frequent in the Old Testament, applied to 
every variety of subject, and simply denoting j>rewnce .- 
sometimes with the accessory idea of presiding, as in 
the prophecy of Zephaniah ; " The righteous Jehovah 
" in the midst of her ; — the King of Israel, Jehovah, 

VOL. II. Q 
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" in the luidst of thee ; — Jehovah, thy God, in the 
" midst of thee, mighty." ' 

The question is, In what sense is this presence 
attributed to Christ? 

1 . Some may apprehend it to be in the sense of a 
l^al fiction, as the king of England is supposed to be 
present in all his courts. It is sufficient to reply that 
this is an idea unknown to the Scriptures, bo far as 
refers to niy sovereignty inferior to the divine. Under 
the Hebrew theocracy, Jehovah was r^farded as 
presmt in the courts of judicature. But this was not 
by a fiction.' 

2. The Unitarian Annotator writes, " This promise, 
and those in the two preceding verses, are to be 
understood as limited to the apostolic age, and, per- 
haps, to the apostles themselves. To be gathered 
togethei* in the name of Christ, is to assemble as his 
disciples, and as acting under his authority. And he 
was in the midst of ihem, either by his personal pre- 
sence, agreeably to his promise, Matt xxviii. 20 ; or 
by a spiritual presence, similar to the gifit occasionally 
conferred upon the apostles, of knowing things which 
passed in places where they were not actually present, 
1 Cor. V. 3, 4 ; or lastlj, by that authority which he 
had del^;ated, and by the powers which he had com- 
municated to them to perform miracles in his name."" 
These all^ations must be considered separately. 

(I.) I do not see any evidence that "the context 
limits the promise to the apostles only," " or to the 

' Zeph.ui.fi, 15,17. 

* Deut.i.17; xvii. 12 ; xix. 17. See also ^ftcAnelu m <Ae £awi 
of Motet, trantl. hy Dr. AUx. Smith ; article 35 ; vol. i. p. 192. 
" Impr, Vm. Annot. in loe. " Calm Inq. p. 178. 
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apostolic age. The connexion refers to contingent 
offences or injuries which one member, not of the 
apostolic body, but of anj christian communitj, may 
commit against another. Few will deny that the 
Christian interest originally subsisted in such separate 
aSBociations, and that the primitive believers were in 
the habit of comtantly meeting together for instruc- 
tion, worship, and maintiuning mntnal harmony. The 
case put by our Lord is one which the sins and infir- 
mities of mankind have rendered of too ordinary 
occnrrence in every mge. The declaration, in verse 18, 
refers to nothing miraculous, or peculiar to the age of 
the apostles. Its difficnlty to modern readws arises 
from unacquaintedness with the established Hebrew 
phrases, to bind and to loose ; of which, says the pro- 
found Rabbinist, Dr. Lightfoot, ** one might produce 
thousands of examples out of their writings."'* The 
obvious meaning is, that the decisions of a Christian 
comnranity, formed on a faitUul adherence to the 
rules here prescribed, will be approved by the righteous 
authority of Christ, himself, the Head of his church. 
Neither does the second promise, in verse 19, demand 
a restriction to the apostles, or to any miraculous 
circumstances. It coincides with other declarations 
in the New Testament, on the duty and benefit of 
prayer ; and. these the reason of every particular case, 
and the whole analogy of religion, direct us to under- 
stand of spiritual blessings, and in a Bub<H'dination to 
the wisdom and will of God, which every genuine 
Christian regards in ^1 his prayers as higher and 
dearer than all other objects of his desire. Here the 

" See hiB admirable Note, Mor. Hebr. el Tahn. in Matt xvL 19. 
Warht, vd. ii. pp. iWM— 207. 

q2 
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meaning appears to be, that the Bolemn prayers of any 
christian society, even the smalleat and least r^farded 
by men, in reference to such occasions as the text 
treats of, and in conformity mth the rule of conduct 
laid down, shall be favourably and fully answered. 

(2.) The Annotator's next sentence is irrelevant ; 
as it neglects the distinction of two different phrases, 
affirming that of die one which belongs only to Uie 
other. 

(3.) The next resort ta to the modem Unitarian 
hypothesis, of a corporal presence of Christ, which 
they concave to have been occasionally afforded to 
the apostles, in circumstances of emergency, through 
the interval of time from his ascension " to the termi- 
nation of the Jewish dispensation by the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple."" To judge of the 
validity of this hypothesis, we must review l^e cases 
to account for which it has been assumed. 

Stephen " being full of the Holy Spirit, looked sted-^ 
" fastly to heaven, and saw a glory of God, and Jesus 
" standing at the right hand of God." Acts vii. 55. 

" Suddenly there shone around him a light from 
" heaven : and he fell upon the ground, and heard a 
" voice saying to him, Saul, Saul, why persecuteet 
" thou me ? And he said, Who art thou. Lord ? 
" And the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
" cutest"— lb. ix. 3—5 j xxii. 6, 7 i xxvi. 13 — 15. 

Christ spoke to Ananias "in a vision.** lb. ix. 
10—16. 

" The Lord said, by a vision in the night, to Paul, 
" Fear not, but speak and be not silent ; for I am 
" with thee, and no one shall lay hands on thee to 

" Cafai/fl?. p. 179. 
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" injure thee : for I have many people in this city." 
lb. xviii. 9, 10. 

" Having returned to Jerusalem, and while I was 
" praying in the temple, I was brought [^eyevero f*oi 
" fsveffBai} into a trance : and I saw him, saying to 
" me, Hasten, and depart quickly out of JeniBalem." 
lb. Mil. 17, 18. 

" In the following night, the Lord stood before him, 
:" and said. Take courage." lb. xxiii. 11. 

" On account of this I besought the Lord three 
" times, that it might depart from me : and he said to 
" me, Sufficient for thee is my grace, for my power 
'* is perfected in weakness." 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 

" At my 6rst defence no one appeared with me, hut 
'" all deserted me. May it not be Itud to their chaise ! 
" But the Lord stood with me, and strengthened me.** 
2 Tim. iv. 16, 17. 

After a careful examination of these cases, I can 
discover no evidence of a visible or, in any way, ma- 
terial presence. In the case of Stephen, there was, in 
all probability, a miraculous impression made on the 
perceptive faculties : for had Jesus been corporally 
present he must have been seen by the surrounding 
crowd, or, at least, by some of the spectators, of whom 
Saul of Tarsus was one ; but the history plunly shows 
that they perceived nothing pretematurtd. The mi- 
racle at the conversion of Paul, in which he " saw the 
- " Righteous One, and heard a voice from his mouth,*"* 
is expressly called by him " a heavenly vision ;" " 
and the four following instances are clearly expressed 
to be of a similar nature. They vrere effected by 
miraculous vmons, described in terms the same ad 
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those witich deeigaate the usual me&od in which 
Jehovah communicated the messageB of inspiration 
to the Hebrew prophets. Of the nature of such 
TisioDS, trances, or ecstaaiee ; or the manner of their 
aSecting the subjects of them { we are necessarily and 
totally ignorant. But there is not the smallest reawm 
to suppose that there was, in the cases before us, or in 
any of those related in the Old Testament, a soHd 
and tangible substance presented to the individual, as 
the Unitarian hypothesis supposes. Ab for the last 
two instances, not the least intimation is ^ven of any 
corporal presence, any visible form, or uiy miraculous 
intervention whatever, except thxt of communication 
to the mind of tiie apostle ; which it is most reasonable 
to think was in the accustomed way of inspiration. 
His prayw and dependence in hie seasons of distress, 
and the promise and protection of the Lord Jesus 
afforded to him, are expressed altogether in the style 
of that r^igiouB confidence which can ri^tly be re- 
posed only in God, and that gracious help which God 
only can give. 

Thus ihe notion of a human and corporal presence 
of Christ on earth, after his ascension, with Paul or 
otha* apostolic men, appears to be an assumption, 
resting on no grounds of scripture evidence. 

But it is contradicted by plain declarations of the 
New Testament. Our Lord had said, in reference to 
lus final d^arture from his difi(»ples ; " It is advan* 
" tageous for you that I go away : I leave the world, 
" and go to the Father : I un no more in the world ; 
" but these are in the world, and I come to thee.** " 
These expressions plunly teach t^t Christ, as a 

" John xvi. 7, 28 ; nvii. 1 1. 
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human being, nas no longer to be an inhabitant of 
this our earthly state ; and that, whatever scorn the 
Calm Inquirer presumes to cast on the idea of a local 
heaven, the man Jesus occupies some actual regions 
<^ perfect purity and joy, from nhence he shall, at the 
appointed season, " be maniiested in glory, and shall 
" coDie to judge the living and the dead, at his ap- 
" pearing and his kingdom."" In the mean time, 
we are solemnly assured that " heaven must receive 
" him till the times of the restitution of all things."" 
Such bodily visits of Christ as the hypothesis supposes 
might, not irrationally, be included in that " knowing 
" Christ, according to the flesh," of which the apostle 
Paul says, " but now we know him no more." " 

Mr. Belsham had, on a former occasion, affirmed 
that Jesus *' was no doubt generally present with him 
[Paul], though invisibly, and we know that he occa- 
sionally appeared to him during the course of his 
ministry : and, surely, it must have been an exqui- 
nte gratification to .the apostle to reflect that he 
lived, and laboured, and suffered tatder his master'a 
eye, to whom he might at .any time have recourse 
in a season of difficulty, and of whose protection he 
was secure.'"^ UpQn this passage some questions 
were, some years ago, proposed ; which, as they still 
.appear to me to be relevant, I venture to insert : — 

" if Jesus was * generaUy present with' Paul, as 
the hypothesis suj^Mwes, what was the situation of the 
other apostles ? When Paul thus .prayed to Christ, 

" Col. iii. 4. 2 Tim. iv. 1. " Acta iii. 21. 

" 2 Cor. T. 16. 

•* Mr. Behham't Ducourie on Ike Death of Dr. Priatley, 
pp^ 11, 12. 
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he was in Macedonia; what then became of the 
church at Jeniealem ? Had James, and the com- 
pany of our Lord's first disciples, no ' seasons of 
difficulty, nor any need of their master's protection ? 
Would it have been no * exquisite gratification' to 
John, the disciple whom Jesus had honoured irith 
the distinction of eminent personal friendship, ' to 
reflect that he lived, and laboured, and suffered under 
his master's eye ?* When Paul was at Rome, Peter 
was probably at Babylon ; had Peter no weaknesses, 
no infii'mities, no difiSculties and sufferings? Had 
he no need of ' the power of Christ to rest upon him,* 
and * His grace to be sufiicient for him ?' "" 

(4.) The Annotator calls in the notion of " a 
spiritual presence, similar to the gift occasionally con- 
ferred upon the apostles, of knowing things which 
passed in places where they were not actually present : 
1 Cor. V. 3, 4." 

But Christ does not speak of an occasional and ex- 
traordinary action. His words conveyed the idea of 
a constant benefit to his disciples : " Where," in any 
place or at any time whatever, " two or three are 
" gathered together unto my name, there I am. — I 
" am with you always," all the days of your mortal 
course. 

In the example of the apostle Paul's being " present in 
*' spirit" with the religious assembly of the CorinthiaoB, 
I perceive no evidence of any thing more than that 
exercise of the imagination, in cases strongly interest- 
ing to us, which it is no uncommon form of speech in 
all languages to denote by an ideal presence." So 

" Smitb'i Letten to Mr. BeUham, in 1804, p. 9S. 

** So Plutarcli layi, that a sincere, judiciona, and attanttre ftiend 
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the f^Mistle wrote to the Colossians : ** Though I aid 
" absent in the flesh, yet I am with you in the spirit, 
" rejoicing*, and beholding your order, and the sted- 
" fastness of your faith on Christ."" 

(5.) The Annotator finally has recourse to the 
authority and miraculous powers communicated by 
Christ to his apostles, as if the exercise of these were 
all that is intended in the promise of his presence. 
Tlie Calm Inquiry seems to adopt this interpretation, 
in giving the following as a paraphrase of the passage : 
" Such requests dictated by my authority, and 
prompted by the spirit which I will communicate 

of hia atj, Mb nation, and mankind, thoogli he be not an official 
■tatennan, will yet cciiier exteiuive benefltB on his conntiy, in varionB 

ways, in which {xqy ^i) xapayiy^rat Tf mifiari, wapdrra Tf 

yvuftg), even when not present in body, he is present in thought, 
giving his approbation to some, and his disapprobation to others, of 
the meaanree which he learns have been adopted. Plutarehi Moral. 
ed. Xyland. p. 797. Wyttenbach, Svo. Oxon. 1797, vol. iv. p. 197* 
Livy describes the iuflnence of Carvilins on the military operations 
of the other consul, by saying (" absentis collegie consilia omnibus 
gerendis intererant rebus,") the counsels of the absent colleo^e 
were present in the management of every affair. Lie. lib. t(k 



Riqie ndciu ilSqut specto ttu Utton triitis, 
Et qno noD pounni corpora, mente fcror. 

Ot. Ep. LtoKd. Etr. 29. 

I gwa upon Ihat mnoh-lov'd ihore. 
Here, moumfnl on ■ rock recliu'd ; 
And, thon^ tsj bodj cumot sou, 
I flj in mind. 

** Col. ii. 5. The case of Elisha, 2 Kings t. 26, was clearly dif- 
ftrant ; for there a revelation was made to him of a fact which had 
been stndionsly concealed, but which the divine influence seems to 
have exhibited, as in a vivid picture, to his mind ; a frequent mode 
of the prcqihetic inspintion. 
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Till be BB efBcacious as if I myself were perscwally 
praeait."'* 

Ilie reply k obvious ; that thie interpretation does not 
appear to be the fair construction of our Lord's words : 
but, if it be admitted that such a reference is included, 
it will cany the implication that he who is acknow- 
leged to b« ihe Author of the mirades, and whose 
power was immediately exercised on eveaj such occa- 
sion, was actually present^ aad Haa presence could 
only be eifiier by the occasional and C(wporai action 
which has been considered, or by the mmifestation of 
attributes poperly divine. 

The writer urges the absence of " any marks of 
astonishment at so extraordinary a declamtion," as 
spears from the immediate course of the conversa- 
tion. But, as this important branch c^ the argument 
extends much farther than to the passage now under 
conaderation, we shall reserve it for a separate dis- 
cussion.*' 

3. Much attention is due to the fact menticHied 
before, that, in the scriptural style, the phrase to be 
.with any one, put absolutely, is a usual phrase, pecu- 
liarly applied to God, and implying the exercise of 
Divine Perfections on the behatf of any whom he is 
pleased to favour. As a further pro<^ that this was 
the ordinary acceptation of the phrase, there are Rab- 
binical passages cited by Lightfoot, Schotl^enius, and 
Wetstein : such as these : " If two or three sit in 
judgment, the Divine Majesty (Shechinah) is with 
them. When two sit together and study the law, the 
Divine Majesty is with them. When two sit at table 
and converse about the law, the IHvinity rests upon 

" Page 178. " In Chap. V. ofthis Book. 
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them. If ten pray together, the Divine Majesty is 
with them. Where ten children of men come toge- 
ther to a synagogue, the Divine Majesty is with them ; 
or even three or two or one."" 

The inference from our Lord's thus using the 
expression is ttrengthened, by comparing this his 
gracious promise with one of similar import in the 
Old Testament, to which it is highly probable that he 
might have a mental reference : " In every place 
" where I record my name, I will come unto thee, 
*' and I win bless thee."*' 

It remains for me to express my eonviction, founded 
on the preceding reasons, that the only fair and just 
interpretation of this important passage is that which 
r^ards it as a declaration of such a spiritual and 
efficient presence as implies Divine perfections : such 
a special exercise of power and mercy as, in the use 
of this phrase, the Scriptures habitually ascribe to the 
Deity ; and such as BDT<^e8 the attx^ute of omni- 
presence. 

" See those authors tn he. " Exod. xx. 24. 
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Capitule VI. 



The teatimon; of Chiiit eonceining' hin»e!l| u the Autliaraf thefatun reiiuree- 
tian of Ihg dead, uid the uiutctuI Judge. — Hie caQElmion from these beta, 
that he bu ft reill; Divine oture, — CoiuideratioQi proposed bj Mr. Belihun 
to eacspe thst coDcluaion.— The hunun netuie affirmed in Scripture to be 
neccMUj Id the peraon of the Judge of nunkiad. — The vUdmn and kiBdnew 
of thii appointmeDt. — Ita perfect coniUlencf with the poiition, that the Divine 
nature it dm leu necewuy. — Thii office ascribed to Christ in conneiioD wjtii 
other Dirine tttributiTea, as neoeaaq' qoallflaatioiu. — Reuons why our Loi4 
did Dot use an impassioned style in expreaung this bcL — Whether anj 
astoDiahment was tnH b; hia bearcra. — No improvemeDt of a finite intellect 
adequate to this irork. — The case esaentially diffiirent from the judgmoitt 
attributed to saints and apoatlea. — The caae incapable of being rationally solved 
by referring to die nae offlguratiTC laDguage^ 

It ia tbe imequiTOcal langiiage of Scripture thai 
" God, who raised up the Lord, will raise up us also by 
" his own power :"' and certainly a due consideration 
of Uiis stupendous miracle, which we are assured will 
be wrought at the appointed season, must impress the 
complete conviction that Omnipotencs alone can 
effect the resurrection of the dead. But Jesus 
Christ, in the most deliberate and solemn manner, 
affirmed Himself to be the future Author of this worb; 
and the Arbiter of those awful destinies which will 
immediately succeed it " The hour is coming, in 
" which all who are in the tombs shall hear his voice, 
*' and shall come forth ; they who have done good 
" actions, to the resurrection of life; and they who 

' 1 Cor. vi. 14. 
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" have done base actions, to the resurrection of coH'- 
** demnation."* We hare brfbre offered some conBi- 
derations on the interpretation of this passage and its 
connexion.* To those we now add, that Jesus taught 
Uie eaxae doctrine on other occasions, and in rarioua 
other forms of expression. With respect to every 
sincere believer on himself) fae uttered the gracious 
assurance, " I will raise him up at the last daj :" a 
second and a third time he repeated the declaration* 
evidently for the purpose of stronger impression : and 
he comforted the moumera by saying, " I am the 
"resurrection and the life;"* the abstract effects 
being put as the strongest expression of their Cause 
and Author. The same doctrine is a prominent 
object in the several parables in which he represents 
himself as the Lord of a household, the King of a 
sovereignty, returning after a season of absence, at a 
day ^d hour when he is not looked for, taking an 
account of the commissions and conduct of his servants, 
honouring the &ithiul, and condemning the wicked 
and slothful to the " outer darkness where ia wailing 
" and gnashing of teeth." It is, with inimitable 
beauty and solemnity, brought forth in the pu«ble, 
which depicts that day, "when the Son of man 
** shall come in his own glory, and alt the angels with 
" Um :** when " he will sit upon his own throne of 
** glory, and before him shall be gathered together all 
" the nations." There we learn, that it is he that 
will discriminate their moral state, amidst the compli- 
cated varieties of human character ; it is he that will 
estimate their actions, by an infinitely penetrating and 

■ Saba y. 28, 39. * Pages 72, 73, of this volume. 

' John tL 39, 40, 44 ; xi. 25. 
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accurate derelopement of tiieir moUves ; he it is that 
will infalLiUj', completely^ and for ever separate theitf 
one from another ; hb is announced in calm majesty 
as TUX KING ; uad it i» he that will paform the veaj 
highest of judicial and r^al acts, when " be will aajr 
*' to those on his right hand. Come, ye Messed of 
" mj Father, inherit tke kingdom prepared for yon 

*' irem the foundation of the world ; uid to 

" ihoae on his left; hand — Depart from me, accursed, 
** into the fire the eTerlastiog, the [fire} prepared tar 
" the devil and his angels." ^ 

Such is the testimony of Christ concerning himself. 
If we believe that testiumny, is it possible to resist the 
conclusion, that he is Onuuscient, the Jutt One of 
essential and infinite rigbteousness, the Sovereign 
Universal, Almighty, and Eternal; and, smce these 
cannot be the properties of a human or of any other 
cret^ed beii^ that in his person another nature 
must exist, even that which is " oven- all, blessed fmr 
" ever ?" 

With a laudable candour, Mr. Belsham observes on- 
this subject, " Tliat this is a great diiEculty, cannot be 
denied;" and therefore hiniselC and other U[>ourer8 
in the same field, have put forth their utmost strength 
to surmount it " Possibly," he adds, in a tone of 
moderation which deserves respectful notice, — " Fos- 
ably it may be alleviated by attenticm to the following 
confflderations." *— Alleviated I — Is it then become an 
object with these persons to diminish the w^ght of 
His doctrines, whom they still acknowledge as the 
wisest and best of Teachers, the great one commia- 
sioned by God ; to strip bis words of their awful 

' Matt. XXV. 31 — 46. * Page 341. 
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import, to extinguish their majesty, and to ligbtMl 
tbeir presHure upon the human consdence? — With 
good reason was it said, by one of the most judicious 
as well as amiable of men, whose memory can never 
be dissociated, in the mind of the writer of these 
rolumes, from the warmest feelii^ of lore and ven^ 
ration } " How innumerable are the expressions^ used 
by the writers of the New Testament, as well as in 
the ancient prophecies of the MesBiah, whtdi Socinian 
' good sense* ^alluding to an expression of Mr. Bel- 
sham's, attributing that quality preeminently, if not 
exdnarelyi to his own party,] would hare careftdly 

avoided I On Sodniao principles, it is a hard task 

indeed to expect enough from Christ, both now and 
at the last day, and yet not to make too much of him. 
Other tdolatroua practices hare been introduced in 
plain opposition to the Scriptures, but \t \b by ^ 
strong eiqjressuma of Scripture ; in which, as the Soci- 
nians thenuelTes contend, the later writers of the New 
Testament were still bolder than those that wrote 
first, that we have been led to believe in the Divim^ 
of oar Lord.*" 

But, much as we must lament and condemn the 
spirit of these oBeviaiinff congid&titumg, we will en- 
deavour to pay to them the most serious and candid 
r^ard. 

1. It should always be kept in mind that our sole 
object is to obtain, by careful induction from the 
Scriptures, the entire amount of their testimony on 
our interesting question. If different parts of tiiat 
testimony should, in any respect, wear the appearance 

' T\a1eitiDr.RgliMd'iLettertoMr.JtotBe,onthePar1iaiUffand 
Unteripfural DireeHoit of Socinian Zeal ; 1801. pp. 53, C7. 
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of opposition, it is not for us, imperfect and limited as 
our best efforts of intellect on such subjects must be, to 
reject either of those portions of evidence } or readily 
to believe that there is in reality any discordance 
between them. Some intermediate links of the chain 
of truth may be wanting, which, if we possessed them, 
would produce a demonstrative agreement: and yet 
these may be impossible to be attained in our present 
state of knonledge and capacity. — Therefore the full 
admission of all that the Inquirer has advanced as his 
first consideration,* does not draw after it the least 
necessity to relinquish our preceding conclusions from 
the unequivocal declarations of the Lord Jesus him- 
self. We believe the humanity of Jesus, his "prqaer 
humanity," (meaning by the epithet real or tme,") as 
well as the Unitarians : and we do not feel this arUde 
of our belief to be any impediment to our holding, 
with equal firmness, that, to constitute the person of 
the Christ, Deity was necessary no less than humanity. 
That such is the fact, we believe, because the Scrip- 
tures appear to us to affirm it ; and could we go 
no farther, thw would be enough for the satisfaction- 

' 1 " The Scriptures teach that Jesus Christ i« appointed to judge 
the worid. "Die same Scriptures, in connezion with this very 
appointment, ezpresslj represent Jesus as a Man delegated to this 
high office : Acts xrii. 31. Whatever, therefore, our prejudices amy 
suggest to the contraiy, it is in fhct not inconsistent with divine wis- 
dom, nor with the reason and order of things, that a human being 
should be appointed to the office of universal judge. It is even 
implied, John v. 27, that the proper humani^ of Chriat is an ewen- 
tial qualification for the office. And it ia certain that wherever 
Jesus is mentioned under the character of a judge, he is never in 
that eonnexiDn represented as a being of an order different irom, and 
superior to, mankind. Nor is thi* qualification ever hinted at at 
neeeaaar; for executjng this solemn office." Page 341. 
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of reason and the acquiescence of ^th. When we 
read, then, that the Christ is the Judge of the world, 
we understand the proposition of htm as the Christ, 
that is, in his whole person; conceiving that the 
nature of the case, and the all-wise constitution of the 
Eternal Father, render the attributes of Deity and the 
properties of humanity, both to be necessary for this 
imepeakably momentous function. 

Accordingly, it appears to us strictly proper in 
itself, and entirely in accordance with the fiill doctrine 
concerning our Lord's person, that, when the Scrip- 
tures speak of his relation in his human nature to 
tiie final judgment, they should use the mode of repre- 
sentation, that he is " the man whom God hath 
ordiuned"* for that purpose ; and that '* God will 
ju^;e the hidden things of men, through Jesus 
Christ.**" We also think that we can perceive a 
wise and gracious propriety in the Jrequenc^ with 
which the New Testament brings into view this 
mode of representation } since the fact is pregnant 
with consolation to the sincere and upright, that our 
Judge is he who died for our sins, the partaker of 
our own flesh, and perfectly alive to all the tendereet 
sympathies of our nature ; whilst on the other hand 
the rising of a presumptuous thought is solemnly for- 
bidden by the knowledge, t^t our Saviour now and 
Judge hereafter is ** He that is holt, He that is 
TRUE, — whose eyes are as a flame of fire, — who is 
over all, God blessed for ever."" 

To the latter part of tiie Inquirer's First Conside- 
ration I demur : 

' Acta X. 48 J xtH. 31 " Rom. ii. 16. 

" R«v. iij. 7; ii. 18. Rom. ix. 5. 
VOL. II. R 
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(1.) Because, in the following- paSBage, Jesus Chrnt 
is ** mentioned under the character of a Judge," and 
immediately in the same connexion is repreeented, 
as to hoth his person and his office, hy the names 
and characters of Deity. " We shall all appe^ 
** b^ore the judgment-«eat (^ Christ, for it is written, 
" As I live, e«th the Lord, unto me every knee shall 
" bow, and every tongue shall confess to God : there* 
** fore, each one of us shall give account of himself 
« to God."" 

" Rom. xiv. 10 — 12. The reader is requeated to tnm to Vrf. h 
p. S9S — 403. Mftny respectable authoritiea, for Xfuarov, ChriM, 
ver. 10, have Btov, God. Griesbach considerB the Utter as [" aon 
spernenda qnidem et ufteriore examine digna, at receptas tamen 
ififerior,"] "worthy of regard, and deserving furtiier eianmutton, 
bat yet inferior to the received reading." Origen {de Oratioae, ttp. 
Opera, ed. Delante, torn. i. p> 254,) where we have his own Greek 
text, has the common reading: lut in his Commentary on this 
Epistle, of which we have only Rufinus's Latin vemon, Dei, God, is 
ftinnd and is made the subject of expren diaqniiition in the Oom- 
mentary. Upon the text Michaelis remarks: "Accon&ig to the 
common reading, which I have followed in n^ translation, it is evi- 
dent that what Isaiah says of the true God, Jehovah, (he First and the 
Last, bewidea vhota there it no God, Paul understands of Christ, and 
therefore be mnst certahily have regarded Christ as t^ true fitemal 
Qod. Tet I would not suj^ress that, by anothei' reading, this argu- 
ment for the deity of Christ is set aside ; for some manuscripts 
have ' we shall all appear before the judgment-seat of God.' " 
Aimerkui^ hk loc. To my humble apprehensioB, however, the 
weight of nearly all the Ancient Veniona, wifh the TettM«ble Syriac 
at their head, joined to the other evidence, is sufficient to establish 
the common reading. Koj^, the pupil and extolled friend of 
Heyne, whose illustrations of the pam of the New Testament on 
trhl<^ he wrote are Sirectod to the one ptnnt of settling, by plain 
grammatical criticism, ahal the apostle meant, has thb scholium : 
" That what Isaiah says of Jehovah, should by the apostle be applied 
to Christ (if the reading be genuine) is not a matter of surprise; 
nnce the doctrine of a most intimate union of Christ and Jehovali 
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(2.) BecaUBe there is, not a "hint" indeed but 
an explicit affirmation, of qualifications infinitely 
superior to those which the most exalted creature 
could possess, in the following pasM^. — Whether 
it refers immediately to partial retributions in the 
present state, or to the ultimate judgment of the 
world to come, the argument will stand with equ^ 
validity^ for in either case Christ is the Judge» 
and he exercises hia judgment by proceeding upon 
that knowledge of the minds and motires of men 
which Jehovah claims as his peculiar attribute.'^ " All 
*' the churches shall know that I am He who searcheth 
" reins and hearts : and I will give you each one ao- 
'* cording* to your works.*"* 

Upon this emphatical and striking passage the 
Inquirer pronounces the summary decision, that it 
*' would proTe nothing more than that Christ, in 
his exalted state, is acquainted with the circum- 
stances of his churches, and with the character of 
individual members."" To me, I acknowledge, the 
passage proves much more than this admission. 
There are in it two remarkable circumstances. The 
one is, that Christ asserts of himself that particular 
kind and extent of the knowledge of men, which 
the Scriptures formally lay down as an exercise of 
omniscience and the sole prerogative of Deity." TTie 

^hnnc illi atctunme conjunctiim et^tandiim eue,] was tbs coiutant 
doctrine, both of the Jews in their diecutaioiu on the Mewiah, uid 
especially of Paul and John." Ammot. Ciottingen, 1806. 

" Jerem. xrii. 10. " Rev. ii. 23. 

" Page 188. He al»o insinuateB a doabt of the authaiticity of 
the Apocalypse, or <tf Aia portion of it : a anbject which will be con- 
sidered hereafter. 

" See 1 Kings viii. 39. Pi. rii. 9. 
R 2 
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other, that the words are selected, evidently on 
purpose, from the sublime passage of the prophet 
in which Jehovah declares this knowledge to be his 
own unrivalled possession. 

2. " It is assuming too much, that, on the position 
of our interpretation, it must follow that our Lord 
himself might be expected to have " felt difficulty" in 
the annunciation of his own doctrine. On the suppo- 
sition of its truth, it could be no matter of surprise, 
either to Christ in his superior nature, or to Jesus as 
a man instructed and inspired with the unmeasured 
fiilness of divine influence. It is one of the well- 
known characters of our Lord's teaching, that he 
treats upon the most sublime and heavenly things, 
without astonishment, without effort, without any of 
that sinking and prostration of mind, which sometimes 
befell the ancient prophets,*' when they received the 
communications of the Most High. His discourses 
have a calmness, an ease, a sublime simplicity, a sen- 
tentious dignity, which indicated a mind habihutlfy 
and petf&afy famUiar with the most profound truths 
of God and eternity. 

As to the apostles, it is to be considered, that in 
proportion to their faith in the Messiabship of Jeeus, 
must have been their readiness to admit concerning 

" " Jesiu and his apostlea do not appear to have felt any difficult 
JQ the appointment of & human being to the office of unifersal judge. 
They simply state the fact in tlie clearest and most uneqiuToeal 
manner, that God will judge the world hy the Man whom he hath 
ordained. They give no ex[^anation ; they make no comment ; 
they obviate no objections. This is a strong presumption that, ac- 
cording to their ideas, the office required no quhliAcations which a 
ntan appointed and assisted by Ood might not possess." Ct^ I»q. 
p. 341. 

" Hoses, Exod. iii. 6. Habakkuk, cfa. iii. 16. Isaiah, eh. vi. 5. 
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him all that they had previously conceived, as charac- 
terizing the Messiah ;'* — that their minds evidently 
laboured under extreme deficiencies of knowledge 
and remarkable inconsistencies ; that the Evai^elists, 
who recite the discourses of Jesus to which these 
observations refer, give no information whatever as 
to the actual effect produced on any class of hetu-ers, 
whether disciples, strangers, or enemies, and that 
consequently we are not entitled to assume that no 
impressions of astonishment and awe were produced 
on any of them ; and that we have information of the 
utmost surprise and horror being felt or affected when 
Jesus asserted this truth, though less pointedly, before 
the most learned assembly in the Jewish nation : 
" Hereafter ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the 
" right hand of Power [i. e. the Deity, by a Hebrusm] 
" and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then the 

" That the Jews, in tiieir generally received doctrine of the Mea- 
nah, believed that he would be the Author of the future regnrrection, 
appean at least probable trom Mary's answer to our Lord's declara- 
tion ; — " T am the Resurrection and the Life -.—^ — beiierest thou 

" this? She aaith unto him, Yea, Lord, lam persuaded that thou 

" art the Christ, the Son of God, that was to come into the world." 
John si. 27- Mary evidently considered this reply as an assent to 
our Lord's aasertiou concerning himself. Bertboldt adduces pas- 
sages &om the Book Zohar, and others of the ancient Itabbinical 
writings, fiilly proving that they held that the Messiah will be the 
Author, both of the first reiwrectwn, which they believed will 
belong only to the Israelites ; and of the leeottd, which their theology 
extended to all the rest of mankind. Christologia JndcEorwH, Jem 
Apoitolonmque jEtate; pp. 176—181, 203 — 206. I select two 

passages. " — The servant of the Lord : and who ja he ? He 

is the Metatron, as we have said, who will restore to beauty the 
bodies that are in the tombs." Zohar, fol. 77, ed. Sulzbach. " The 

Messiah will raise those that steep in the dust" Midrtuh 

Muhlt, fol. 67. 
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" high-priest rent his garment, saying, He hath blaa- 
"phemedl"" 

3. " That the faculties and enjoyments of the man 
Jesus Christ, though raised to an unspeakable degree 
at the moment of his glorification, have yet proceeded 
from that moment along an indefinite range of the 
most glorious and happy improvement, and will so 
proceed to immortality, is by no means denied. Such 
a progression must be the necessary efiect of circum- 
stances the most advantageous that could possibly 
exist, operating upon a perfectly holy and unclouded 
intellect : for those circumstances comprehend not 
only the results of observation and reflection, but the 
stupendous advantage of the intimate, unique, and 
mysterious union with the Divine Nature. But we 
conceive, that, in no other way than by such a tmion 
could a man, an angel, or a created Logos on the 
Arian hypothesis, be qualified for this immense work. 
This conclusion we draw, from the obvious nature of 
this "grand occasion," and the qualities of intellect 
and power which common reason teaches that it cannot 
but require ;' and which no conceivaWe improvement 
of any finite mind, by experience or any other 
advant^eous circumstances, could possibly reach; 
and from the various and independent evidence that, 

" Matt. xiri. 64, 65. 

" " 3. If to jadge the world be an office wKicb Jems is to execute 
in person, and if it Teqtdres poweig and qualificatione superior to 
Qiose which he poesessed on earth, these toay be attained either by 
the regular and progresMve improvement of his powers, in the long 
interval between his ascension and the day of judgment, or they may 
be imparted to him for the occasion by God himself, whose organ 
and delegate he will be on that grand occasion : and who could as 
eauly qualify a man, as an angel, or a Logos, for this important 
purpose." Page S42. 
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by such a union, the Fersotn of t}^ Chriat has been in 
fact constituted. 

4. " That the distinction mentioned by &e Inquirer 
is not " gratuitous and unauthorizedi" ^^ apprehend 
is fairly dedudble from this consider^tian ; that the 
ascription of supreme and final judgment to Christ is 
made in the New Testament so copiously, expresMy, 
and particularly, as to furnish a rational ground for 
conceiving va eaeential difference between the two 
cases. Not only by our Lord himself, but by his in- 
spired apostles (in various pass^es which will fall 
under a subsequent head of our examination) is this 
right and power of " eternal judgment" claimed for 
him ; and, jiccording to our conceptionst it comports 
with every other part of the scripture testimony to 
bis person* qualifications, and offices. This supe- 
riority in the clearness i^id abundance of the evidence 
prevents us from feeling our conclusion shaken by the 
two passages adduced by Mr. B., whether those pas- 
sages refer to the triumphs of the gospel in the present 
state, or, as may perhaps appear the more satisfactory 

" " 4. Whatever nay be intended fay the exprenion 'judging the 
world,' the apwtlea of Christ, and belieTeis in general, are to share 
in that honour and office with their Master. — Matt. xix. 28, ' When 
the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of lus glory, ye also shall sit 
oa twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.' 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
' Do ye not know tltat the saints shall judge the world ?' Ver. S. 
' Know je not that we shall judge angels ?' It is indeed alleged 
that Christiana are said to ju^^ the world only in a figurative and 
improper sense ; but that this office is attributed to Christ really, 
properly, and witbont a figure. But this distinction is quite gratui- 
tous foid unauthorized. For any thing that appears to the contrary, 
the apostlee and other Christians will be constituted judges of the 
worid in the very same sense with Christ, though probably iu an 
inferior degree. For he, in this, aa in all other things, must have 
the preeminence." Page 843. 
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interpretation, to some extraordinaiy dignity that will 
be conferred, in the day of ju^ment, on the holy 
apoatles, and on other singularly eminent and active 
Bervanta of Christ. 

5. The Inquirer urges his final considerations" 
with great acutenees and ability, and they are certainty 
entitled to every serious attention. 

It is true that writers on the biblical idioms have 
laid down the rule, that veriM denoting simple being 
or action are sometimes used, when only a dedaration 
is intended, or even a mere expectation or supposititmf 
that the act is done or will be done.** Sut, it is 
manifest that such a rule as this, if it be not held 
under a very clear and strong line of restriction^ 
would go far towards destroying the use of language, 
and rendering any declaration of Scripture, or of 
any other book, absolutely imcertiUD. It therefore, 

•• Note [A], at the end of tlii» Capitule. 

** It may not be on unsuitable digression to annex some of tba 
most important instances.— 'Gen. xxvii. 37. " Behold, I have fixed 
" bim a sovereign to theo, and all his brethren I have given to him 
" tor seirants, and vrith com and rich trine I hare sustained him." — 
Levit. xiii. 3. " When the priest shall aee him, he shall make him 
" unclean," >. e. pronounce bim BO : rer. 13, "heshall cleanse him," 
i,e. shall pronounce him clean. — Isa. vi. 10, "Make gross the 
" heart of this people, and make heavy their ears, and cover their 
" eyes," >. e. declare that they are so. — Job x. 2. "Do not make me 
" wicked," i. e. do not treat me as such. — Hatt. x. 39. " He that 
" findeth his life," «. e. expects to secure himself. — John v. 31. " My 
" testimony is not true," i. e. would not be c<msidered so. — Rom. iy, 
15. " The law worketh wrath," t. «. denounces th«twrath iswroo^t 
by disobedience ; Ch^ vii. 9. " I was alive," i.e.1 deemed myself. 
BO.— 2 Cor. iii. 6. " The letter killeth," i. e. declares death as the 
consequence of sin. — Rom. v. SO. " That the offence might 
"abound," t. e. might be shewn to abound. — Phil, iii. 7. "WhM 
** things were gun," *. e, had been so esteemed. 
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I submit with deference to the serious consideration 
of competent judges, can be reasonablj and safely 
held in those passages only which palpably and unde- 
niably require it, and which admit of no rational 
interpretation without it ; at least, if it be resorted to 
in any other cases, those cases must be proportionately 
liable to be doubted. Now the passages in which 
Jesus Christ is declared to be the future Judge of 
mankind and the Arbiter of their state in the eternal 
world, are so numerous, so plain, and expressed in 
such an impresMve variety of manner as, in my appre- 
hension, to place them immeasurably beyond the legi- 
timate range of the rule adduced. 

The strong language and awfiil scenery, by which 
our Lord represents the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the miseries of the people, certainly have a remarkable 
conformity with some parts of the descriptions of the 
universal judgment. But before we can accede to the 
conclusions to which the writer evidently inclined, 
there are some circumstances important to be con- 
sidered. 

(I.) Those who hold the proper D«ty of Christ 
not only have no difficulty in believing that he per- 
sonally inflicted those judgments on the Jewish nation, 
but their system actually requires it. They believe 
that, in his essential and unalterable nature as the 
Son of God, he is the Lord of all providential govern- 
ment } that " all things which the Father doeth, the 
" same doeth the Son in like manner ;" that the 
" Father worketh hitherto, and he worketh." They 
also believe that the peculiar, delegated, and offidal 
dominion which the Scriptures attribute to Christ in 
his Mediatorial capacity, extends to all things that 
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have relation to the process and varioiia fortunes of 
his spiritual empire among men. Now the visibla 
retributions of divine righteousnesB, upon the people 
whose summit of crime lay in their ag^pravated rejeo 
tion of Christ and their utmost malignity of effort to 
crueh his gospel, were with peculiar propriety to 
be expected, personally and immediately from Chriet 
himself, the Lord of glory, and the Prince of the 
kings of the earth. " They murdered the I^rd 
" Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted us," says the 
holy and injured apostle, " and were not pleasing to 
" God, and were conb'ary to all men, forbidding ua 
" to preach to the nations that they might be saved : 
" unto the filling up constantly of their own sins : 
*' and the wrath came upon them to the uttermost." ^ 
This is confirmed by the numerous passages which 
describe the Messiah as personally executing judg- 
ments on his impenitent enemies:" and by those 
which speak of the destruction of the Jewish polity as 
" the coming (vapov^la) of the Lord, and the day of 
" Christ, and the shaking of the heavens and the 
" earth" by Him " who speaketh from heaven, the 
" Lord Jesus Christ :'"' 

(2.) That there is a conformity in the descriptions 
of the two events, with regard to the circumstances of 
visible scenery, ought not to create difficulty : for 
there appears sufficient reason to regard those descrip- 
tions as figurative in reference to both the events. 
We know not what will be the matiTier, any more 

" 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16. 

" See Vol. I. pp. 275, 277, 285, 306, 332, 8fi5, 419.— Matt 
xxi. 41. 

" Jfames v. 8. 2 Thess. ii. I, 2. Heb. xii. 25. 
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than the day and hour, of that " coming of the Son of 
*' man," which will be " to judge the living and the 
" dead." Ab, in regard to the jmj^ments on the 
Jewish nation, the circumstaDces of " the sun being 
" darkened, and the moon not giving her light, the 
" stars falling from heaven, the mighty sound of a 
" trumpet, and the Son of man coming in the clouds," 
— were sensible images borrowed from the ideas cur- 
rent among the men of that age : so, I apprehend, we 
may justly regard the introduction of similar imagery 
in the descriptions of that infinitely more awful event 
which is yet to come. The great circumstances of 
that event, — the raising of the bodies of all human 
beings to an imperishable state of existence— the 
scrutiny and perfect developement of all minds, mo- 
tives, and characters — the adjudication of rewards and 
punishments — the presidency and action of our Lord 
Jesus Christ — and the complete publicity of the whole 
procedure, — will assuredly take place; and in such 
manner, and attended by such circumstances, as will 
be worthy of Infinite Wisdom, Holiness, and Mercy, 
and most consummately adapted to answer all the 
purposes of a public and universal judgment: but 
WHAT that mamier, what those circumstOMceSy will 
be i and how far any physical convulsions of nature 
may be employed as the least and lowest appendf^«s to 

the MAJESTY AND GLORY AND TERROR of that awfill 

day ;•—■ ~I presume not to conjecture. Such circum- 
stances, conceive of them as we may, will be beneath 
notice in comparison with our great concern in the 
awfiil transactions. That concern will be moral and 
SPIRITUAL ; and it will be personal. May the Lord 
our Saviour and Judge grant, that the writer and tbo' 
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readers of this page may find mercy of the Lord, in 

THAT DAT I 

(3.) In tlie passage cited by the Inquirer, (John xii. 
47, 48,) our Lord is manifestly speaking of the design 
of his thenpresent coming' into the world, which was 
" not to judge, but to save." But, to draw from this 
declaration a conclusion clearly contradictory to so 
many other parts of the Saviour's doctrine ; and, 
because he represents his " word," the gospel of grace 
and authority, as what will be the rule of judgment, to 
infer that therefore he will not personally preside in 
the acts of that judgment ; — appears to me very in- 
conclusive aiding. 

(4.) The mode of interpreting which Mr. B. seems 
to hare approved, would require, in consistency, to be 
followed into an application to the whole system of 
revealed truth ; and then I question whether every 
position of Scripture, beyond the rules of natural 
ethics, would not be exterminated. By the dexterous 
use of mythus, a.n6.Jigure, and analogy, and cuxommo- 
dation to Jewish modes of thinking and phraseology, 
(which modes of thinking and expression, it must 
always be taken for granted, were merely the opinions 
of the time, and have no claim on our adoption,) the 
New Testament might, with little trouble and in a 
very plausible way, be stripped of every thing super- 
natural; and even the doctrine of a future state, 
under any conception of it, might be got rid of. All 
" the terrors of the Lord" might be resolved into the 
calamities of Judsea, and the ordinary consequences of 
vice in the present state : the benefits of the gospel 
might be reduced to the liberation of the human mind 
from enslaving superstitions, and from the tyranny of 
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custom ; the giving a new spring' to our enei^es ; 
tbe discoveries of science ; the improvement of rea- 
son ; and the possession of an admirable engine for 
managing the lower orders of the community : and 
the magnificent promise of eternal life, might be 
coldly affirmed to have originated in the benevolent 
policy, or the sublime opinion, or the sanguine ex- 
pectation, or the noble enthusiasm" of Jesus and his 
followers. This is not a fanciful representation. The 
Unitarians of this country have not indeed proceeded 
to these lengths ; and I sincerely pray that they may 

*• For the following extract I am indebted to Dr. Av^tiu Hahn, 
Prof. Theol. at Leipzig, in hia Offeae Erklamng an die Evatigelitche 
Kivehe, zwiacliat in Saehien w. Preussen; Leipzig, 1827, >■ e. " An 
Appeal to the Lutheran Churches, particularly those of Saxony and 
Pruaaia." The book ftcaa which it is taken ia Briefe ii6er den 
RationatiaTFiiu, &c. i.£. " Letters on Rationaliam, for the setting 
right of wavering and donbdng Judgments upon the modem import- 
ant Controversiea respecting Theological Doctrines : — by John Fred. 
Rohr, D.D." Zeitz in Saxony, 1613. This author was made, in 
1 820, Superintendent-General of the Lutheran Churchea of Weinur, 
and First Chaplain to the Court ! ! and he, Vou Ammon, and 
Bretachneider, were the three German divines who attended the 
tricentenary celebration of the Reformation, at GencTa, in August, 
1835 ; as a sort of assumed, or self-chosen, representatives of Pro- 
testant Germany. 

" ' Great minds,' says Eberhanl, ' who with the noblest endmaiosm 
pursue BO holy an object as the intellectual and moral reformation of 
their age, cannot but be greatly inclined to ascribe the origin of 
those rapid coruscations, which out of the dark prcrfbund suddenly 
dart into their souls, to immediate operations of the Deity.' If 
therefore Jsans, the tiAlimett, the noblest enthiuiait that ever was 
upon earth, conceiTed a personal conviction that he had been called 
by God to the holy work to which he had devoted his life, he by no 
means merited the base appellation of a deceived person ; neither 
was he a deceiver, when he uttered this convictitm to others. He 
apoke according to his own most inward conviction, of his heavenly 
miaakm and the diiinity of his doctrine." ^Ar"* Letten, p. 304, 
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not : but that, notvHhstandtng individual instances of 
a propensity in this direction, they may return nearer 
to the truth, rather than recede farther from it. But 
these are the principles which have been for several 
years promul^ted in the theses, dissertations, lectures, 
annotations, and still more elaborate works, of some of 
the men who hold forth themselves, and compliment 
each other, as the enlightened and liberal scripture 
critics of Germany." 

In the mean time, the caution administered by the 
early Christian writers may prove to be the wisest 
and best : let those who regard the Lord Jesus Christ 
as a figurative Saviour, a figurative Lawgiver, King, 
and Judge, beware lest, in the day of their extremity, 
they find otdy aflgwrative galvcOion f 

" On this topic I may be permitted to request the reader's refar- 
ring \o some paaaagea in tiie former volome of thia work, to Fimr 
Diacovnei on the Saerifiee and Priesthood of Chrigt, pp. 165 — 172, 
260—272 i and to MTeral articles on the Neoiogism of Germtng, in 
dte Eclectic Reviete for 1827 and 1828. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CAPITULE VI. 

Note [A], page 248. 
" 5. The aeota in which a prophecy ia fyfiUed is often very dif- 
ferent from that which the literal interpretation would lead us to 
expect. It ia therefore highly probable that the mode in irtiiek 
Christ will eTcntuallj execute the office of judging the wtvld will 
bear liule or no reaemblance to that which the expreasiom natu- 
rally suggest ; and in their tme sense they may mean nothing 
more than what a human being, exalted and endowed, aa Jesus is, 
may be qualified to perform. God declares to the prophet Jere- 
miah, chap. i. 10, ' See, I hare let thee this day over &]) lutkma, te 
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' root out, Mid to pull down, and to destroy, and to build, and to 
' plant i' when nothing more was intended than to authorize the 
prophet to declare the divine purpose. And the promise to Peter, 
Matt. xvi. 19, that whatsoever he bound or loosed on earth, should 
be bound or loosed in heaven, is usually understood in a aimilsr 
sense. The prophecy concerning the destruction ot Jerusalem is 
expressed in language as strong, and in figures as awftil, as those 
which relate to the last judgment : and the personal appearance of 
Christ himself, with his angels, is as expressly asserted ; see Matt 
xxiv. 29. Luke xxi. 25, &c. ; yet, fbr any thing that appears, diese 
calamitous events were brought to pass by natural nuans, and pro- 
bably without any personal, certainly without any visible, interference 
of Christ. He was only so &r concerned in it, as, in the symbolical 
language of prophecy, to declare auHioritatively that the event wouU 
happen. 

" 6. May we not then be permitted to conjecture, that when 
Christ is represented as appointed hy God to judge the world, nothing 
more may be intended by this language, but that the final states of 
all and every individual of mankind shall be awarded agreeably to 
the declarations of the Gospel ? This supposition is perfectly ana- 
logous to those cases which are cited under the preceding head, 
especially to the strong expressions which are used concerning our 
Lord's advent for the destruction of Jerusalem ; the accomplishment 
of which in a figurative, and not a literal sense, seems intended to 
direct our minds to the interpretation of those symbols which typify, 
and of that language which announces, the personal agency of Christ 
and liis disciples in the awftil solemnities of the final judgment. This 
explanation affords a very easy solution of the language of Paul con- 
cerning the saints judging the world. The apostles and Christians In 
general may fitly be represented as assessors with Christ on the 
tribunal of judgment, as by the very profession of Christianity they 
bear their solemn testimony, to the unbelieving world, of the divine 
declaration by Jesus Christ, that there is a life to come. In which 
men shall be rewarded according to their works. 

" In perfect analogy to this interpretation, Christ is figuratively 
repreAented as a lawgiver, because the precepts of his gospel are laws 
to govern the conduct of his disciples. — He is figuratively a priest, 
because he voluntarily delivered himself up as a victim ; and sacri- 
ficed hi* life in the cause of truth, and in obedience to the will of 
God. — He is figuratively a conqueror and a king, and universal 
dominion is ascribed to him, because his gospel and religion will 
gradually prevail through the world, and all nations will eventually 
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■ubmit to its aufhoritf. — In like manner, Christ is figuratiTely a 
judge, because the final states of all mankind will be awarded in a 
ftatnre life, agreeably to the solemn, repeated, and explicit dedara- 
tions of his gospel. 

" Onr Lord himself appears to give some countenance to this 
interpretation, b^ the language which he uses, John si. 47, 48, 
■ If any man hear my vords and beliere not, I judge him not, for I 
' came not to judge the world, bnt to save the world. He that re- 
' jecteth me, and receivetli not my words, hath one that judgeth him. 
' The woan that I hate sFOKaN, the sake shall judob him at 
' THE LAST DAT.'" Calm Inq. pp. 343 — 347. 

Almighty God, in his inAmte mercy, grant that this dtalJon 

may produce its best effect upon erery reader of this page I That 
day is coming. It is, as to persoual effect, as near to each of us as 
the qteedily arriving hour of deatJi. How soon, then, will the great 
disclosure be made, whether we have received or hare rejected the 
woan OF Ghmst I 
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Capitule VII. 



Cum enumnMed tod eiBmined, of peGuliar homage piid to oar Lord during hit 
miDiitrr. — The words of Thomu, Johoxi. 2B> — ihown not to hare been an 
excluiutiDn of niTpriie ;— nor an addroM to ibe Almiglitf Father; — but an 
■ddreas to Chriat, and approred by him. — Evidence of thii conatnictioD.— 'He 
lenn Otd not uied in an inferior aense. — Objections from tbe apoatle's piobible 
aUte of knowledge , — and from the implied reasooing : — antwered. — The other 
initancea not all of [he same character. — Chriat would not accept ciril honour. 
— Nor, on the hypolhcsia of his mere humanity, would he have accepted religious 
homsge. — Dr. Caipeoter'a arguments stated, and anawersd. — Inveat^ation of 
the sense of John iviL 3, — and of passagea in which Jesus calla the Father hii 
God, and prays to him. 

It is recorded that our blessed Lord, on sevend 
occasions, accepted with approbation from his disciples 
and others, expressions of homage which carry some 
appearance of religious adoration. 

But the word generally made use of on these occa- 
sions does not necessarily signiiy the external act of 
religious worship. It properly denotes that bending 
down, or sometimes prostration, which was the mode, 
among the oriental nations, of expressing civil respect 
to persons of superior rank. The cases, therefore, in 
which it is to be understood of religious adoration, 
and those in which it denotes nothing but civil homage, 
can be discriminated only by attending to the circum- 
stances of each. 

This word (wpoiTKvvelv) occurs sixty times in the New 
Testament. Of these there are two, which, without 
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controTerey, denote the customary act of civil hom^e,' 
fifteen refer to idolatrous rites,' three are used of 
mistaken and dlsapprored homage to creatures/ about 
twenty-five clearly and undeniably respect the worship 
due to the Most High God, and the remaining num- 
ber relate to acts of homage paid to Jeeue Christ. 
The last class require to be individually examined. 

I. Matt. ii. 2, 11. " We are come to worship him. 
" — They fell down and worshipped him." As we 
do not know the precise opinions and expectations of 
these eastern philosophers, and as they sought Jesus 
under the character of " the King of the Jews ;" we 
might attribute to them no farther intention than that 
of treating him with the obeisance which they were 
accustomed to pay to the sovereign of their own 
country, probably Persia. But we must consider that 
they were actually favoured with a divine and mira- 
culous revelation (ver. 12) j whence it is no unrea- 
sonable conjecture that, In a similar way, supernatural 
knowledge had been before communicated to them, as 
the consequence of which they paid to the infant Jesus 
such homage of adoration as comported with their 
views of a divine dignity. Upon the ground of such 
a revelation, the learned and acute author of the 
History of Philosophy considers it probable that their 
intention was to pay divine honours to the true Star 
of hf^e and happiness to the world, and especially o( 
the gentiles.* 

> Matt xviii. 26. Rev. iii. 9. 

■Joh&i¥. 22. Acts Til. 43. Rev. ix. 20; xiii. 4, S, 12, 15; 
xiv. 9, 11 ; xvi. 2 ; six. 20 ; xx. 4. 
* Acta X. 25. RcT. xix. 10 ; xxii. 8. 
' Brneker, in the Tarionm Lmpsig BtUe, t<A. xii. p. 131. 
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2. Matt. V. 8. " That I ako may come and worship 
him." This hypocritical profession of Herod is most 
prohably to be taken in a general sense, which the 
tyrant did not veiy exactly define or even consider. 
His object was to make his own ends of the foreign 
inquirers, and, at all events, to prevent a rival from 
rising up to rescue the throne of Israel from his 
usurpation. 

3. lb. viii. 2. " A leper cometh and worship- 
** peth him, saying. Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
** make me clean." In Mark, it is " kneeling to him :" 
in Luke, " felling upon his face." This person had 
undoubtedly formed high, though vague, conceptions 
of the character and powers of Jesus. In this early 
stage of our Lord's ministry, it might appear not pro- 
bable that the roan knew him to be the Messiah. But, 
on the other hand, the variety of opinion and expec- 
tation concerning the Messiah, which we have before 
shown to have existed among the Jews, throws weight 
into the scale of supponng that to this sufferer the better 
order of knowledge had been directed : and may we 
not, on just reasons, believe that his mind was en- 
lightened and guided by a divinely gracious influence ? 
How otherwise could he have attained the assurance 
of the power of Jesus to deliver him from his terrible 
disorder? Imperfectly developed as hie &ith, thus 
incipient, might be, it laid hold of something " sure 
" and stedfast ;" and he applied to Christ with the 
most impassioned desire of the physical benefit which 
he needed : and Christ honoured his confidence and 
received his homage. 

4. lb. ix. 18. " A ruler [of the synagogue] came 
" and worshipped him." In the corresponding passages 

s2 
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of Mark and Luke, the -expression is that " he fell at 
'* the feet" of Jesus: the attitude of reverence, suK 
mission, and earnest supplication. 

5. Matt, xiv. 33. The disciplea " came and wor- 
" shipped him, saying', Truly thou art the Son of God I " 
The miracles which excited this exclamation were 
understood by our Lord's attendants as a demon- 
stration of his Messiahship ; but how far they at this 
time comprehended the meaning and extent of the title 
Son of God, is probably not in our power to ascertain. 
We have before seen some evidence ' that this 
appellation was understood by the Jewish people 
generally, to belong to the Messiah ; and that it was 
not a mere synonym of that word, but had a respect 
rather to the person than to the office of the expected 
Saviour. But it is very credible, and agreeable to the 
usual course of opinion and feeling in large bodies of 
men, that individuals would differ greatly from each other 
in their notions and expectations on this head, and that 
the views of even the most enlightened would be ex- 
tremely vague and obscure. It seems impossible that, 
in their circumstances, it should have been otherwise. 
Indeed we have seen evidence that the fact was so.* It 
would follow, therefore, that they would regard the 
wondrous Person with whom they were conversant, 
and whose command over the powers of nature filled 
them with such overwhelming astonishment,' as an- 
object of unknown and mysterious greatness ; and that 

, * Page 59, of this Volinne. * Vol. I. p. 597. 

' In the psrallel place of Hark vi. 51, 52, it is said that the}' 
were " exceedingly beyond meaaure amazed," and that " their heart 
[a Hebraisra for the entire powers of the intellect] was stupifled," 
or, as it were, petrified with astonishment. 
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the motive of their homage to him would partake of 
this indefinite and avrful character. Such appears to 
have been the state of Peter's mind, when, on another 
disclosure of the miraculous power of Christ, " he 
" fell at the feet of Jesus, and said. Depart from me, for 
" I am a sinful man, O Lord I"' — A similar interpre- 
tation we have before given to John ix. 35. 

6. Matt. XV. 25. The Syrophoenician woman " came 
.** and worshipped him, saying*. Lord, help met" The 
relation in Mark says, " she fell at his feet — and 
" entreated him." This suppliant either was a proselyte 
to the Mosaic religion, or she had received some 
fragments of information from the neighbouring Jews 
upon their expectation of the Messiah : for she ad> 
dressed Jesus as the " Son of David." But we have 
no evidence to authorize the belief that she had 
any extensive acquaintance with his proper character 
and oflSce. We cannot, therefore, infer any thing 
with respect to her views and intention, beyond a most 
reverential and humble importunity, united with some 
perhaps indistinct, yet very exalted conceptions of 
greatness and dignity in Christ, and a just confidence 
in his power. 

7. lb. XX. 20. " The mother of the sons of 
" Zebedee came to him, with her sons, worshipping, 
" and asking something from him." As this was 
altc^ether an ambitious project of Salome and her 
sons, and referred to their expectation of Christ's 
setting up a worldly monarchy, to which they pro- 
bably applied his promise recently made to them,' 
It is reasonable to understand her obeisance as in- 

' Luke V. 8. ° See Chap. xix. 28. 
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tended to be the homage customarily paid to » 
temporal sorereign. 

8. Matt, xxriii. 9. The female disciples who had 
visited the tomb of Jesus — " came to him, clung to 
*' his feet, and worshipped him." Here the prostrate 
posture, which denoted the highest reverence and 
respect, is maniiestly described : hut the expression 
does not necessarily import more than the most exalted 
kind of civil homage. 

9. lb. V. 17. The disciples, " when they beheld 
'* him, wMslripped him ; but some donbted." The 
kind of hoDU^ intended by the disciples on this 
occasion, conld only be determined by means of a 
precise knowledge of their state of mind and senti- 
ments at the time. That this state was one of great 
agitation and confusion, is beyond a doubt ; and some 
of them, it is added, (sSioroo-av) were held in such 
perplexity as not to know whether what they saw was a 
realify or a dream. They certainly knew and believed 
that Jeans was the Messiah : but their acquaintance 
with the real character, qualifications, and jFunctions 
implied in that term, conld not but be extremely im- 
perfect and obscure. It is reasonable to believe that 
their views, as to the character and intention of 
the homage which they paid, were in like manner 
indistinct. 

10. John XX. 28. " Thomas answered and said unto 
" him. My Lord and my God V 

Of these remarkal^e words d^erent interpretations 
have been proposed. 

(1.) That it was a sudden, and almost involuntary, 
exclamation of conviction and astonishment."' To 

" Enjedin. Exfl. Locorum, f. 24B. He adduces u similar in- 
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this it IB replied, that to use the DiTiae name as an 
exclamation of surprise, however practised bj the 
ancient heathens, and, to their shame, by many called 
Christians in later times, was not the custom among 
the Jews. Not the semblance of such a form of 
speaking appears in any part of the Old or New Testa- 
ment. The outward reverence of the Jews for the 
nuuee of Deity was maintained to extreme puncti- 
liousness. And, if it were supposed that the language 
of Thonus had this character, it would be incredible 
that our Lord should instantly commend his faith, and 
not rebuke his bordering, at least, upon profaneneas ; 
not to say, also, that the deliberate recording of an 
imprudent and irreligious outcry is little consonant 
with the judgment of an apostle, and still less with the 
wisdom of inspiration. 

(2.) That it was an ejaculation of admiration and 
gratitude, addressed directly to God the Almighty 
Father. This opinion is said to hare been first pro- 
mulgated by Theodore of Mopsuestia, who flourished 
about the close of the fourth century." 

Samuel Crellius supposed that the first member of 
the sentence, " My Lord," was addressed to Jesus 
Cfarist ; and the next, " My God," to the Father : 
and he further conjectured that some interval of time 
passed between the two. But this is so artificial and 
unnatural a resort, so regardless of the very words, 
which are joined by the copulative, so evidently 
made to serve a purpose, and so destitute of any 

•tancea, the heathen eKlamatiom, Herculet.' Jupiter! Great podt! 
Gooigod$! and the modflm onei (he nyB, "Christituio more,") 
Jetu! Maria! Good God! 

" Lardatr'* Cred. vol. ix. p. 410. 
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n^onal evidence, that it does not call for further 
refutation. 

Unitarians in general refer the whole address to 
the Father : '* This is a sudden exclamation of aeto- 
nishment and joy: q.d. My Lord I and my God I 
How great is thy power I Or, My Lord and my God 
has done this I"'* 

By a remarkable inattention, the Annotator on the 
Improred Version has subjoined, as a note, a post- 
humous passage of Whitby, taken at second hand from 
Archbishop Newcome;" of which the apparent design, 
and certainly the effect on the uninformed reader, is 
to represent Theodore Beza as patronizing this inter- 
pretation. The fact is, howeyer, the reverse. As 
Beza's annotation is not long, it is here inserted : 
" fVom the pronoun tohim,, it appears that the words 
which foUow are not merely the expression of the 
apostle's admiration, as the Nestorians used to evade 
this passage \ but the words represent him addressing 
Jesus himself as the true God and his Lord. The 
Vulgate therefore is mistaken in translating the pas- 
sage in the nominative case ; and there is not a more 
express instance in the gospels, of the invocation of 
Christ as ^e true God. It is an exclamation, the 
nominative being put for the vocative, as in chap. xix. 
3."" 

" Ci^ /nj. p. 219. 

" " These words are usually understood bb & confeBsion. Bezs 
■ays that they are an Giclunation: q.d. Mt/ Lord and mt/ God.' how 
great is thy power ! Eph. i. 19, 20. Whitby's Last Thoughts, 2d ed. 
p. 78. Nevcome." Impr. Vers. 

" " Ei, aiiTf, Hsc igitur verba qus sequuntur non sunt tantum 
admirantis Thonue, ut hunc tocuni eludebant Nestoriani, sed ipsum 
ilium Jeeom ut verum Deuni ac Dominum suum compellantis. Male 
igitur Vulgata interpretatur hunc locum recto casu, ' Dominus meus 
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To this interpretation, usually received among the 
Unitarians, two objections lie. 

[1.] Had such been the intention of the words, it 
IB very extraordinary that they should have been left 
in a Btate of defect so objectionable and dangerous. 
Two additional words would have filled up the sen- 
tence, and have precluded all mistake. 

[2.] The connected clauses," Thomas onstcerec^ and 
" said to him" do not agree with this interpretation; 
but, in their proper and manifest construction, limit 
tiiie succeeding words as an address to Jesus Christ. 

It has been, indeed, attempted to support this appli- 
cation by adducing a passage in the Old Testament as 
a parallel instance. " And Jonathan said unto David, 
" Jehovah, God of Israel (when I have sounded my 
" lather — if there be good towards David, and I then 
" send not unto thee and show it thee,} Jehovah do 
" so uid much more to Jonathan I" " But this is an 
irrelevant case. That the clause, " Jehovah, God of 
" Israel," is not the luiguage of invocation, is mani- 
fest from the whole structure of the pvagraph ; espe- 
cially from the immediate sequence of the particle ■^y 
that, because, for, when, and the verb in the future 
tense. A verb may, therefore, either be understood 
by ellipsis, or may have been left out by the oversight 
of an early copyist In a manuscript. No. 560, of 
Dr. Kennicott's enumeration, and which he assigns to 
the thirteenth century, ^ liveth is found in the test 
immediately before nin^ Jehovah ; and the same word 
et Delia meua. ' Nee alius est locus in hii libris expreuior, de Christo 
ut vero Deo inTocaudo. Domine, o Kiipios' exckmatio est, reeds 
vocativi Toce posids, ut supra, xiz. 3." Beza Annot. in loc. 

" 1 Sam. XX. 12, 13. Monthly Repos. Vol. xiv. p. 414. July, 
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ia added in the margin of his No. 224, a sdU earlier 
copy, which the learned Lilieothal conudered of ex- 
traordinary value, and as a transcript firom & maou- 
smpt of a very high antiquity, and free from the 
Masoretic revision." Tlius the construction is filled 
up, and the sentence runs in the form of a solemn 
oath : " Jehovah, the God of Israel, liveth I For I 
" will sound my father ;" or, as our translators have 
usually rendered this idiom in other places, " As the 
" Lord God of Israel liveth, I will sound my father." 
This mode of supplying the passage is rendered pro- 
bable, as the omission would thus appear to bsve 
occurred from the similarity of contiguous letters ; 
a very frequent cause of various readings. That some 
word is wanting is also evinced by the ancient ver- 
sions, tbongb tbey supply it differently. The Septua- 
gint fills the chasm thus, " The Lord the Grod of 
Israel knoweth :" the Syriac, and the Arabic in Wal- 
ton's Folyglott, " The Lord, the God of Israel, is 
witness." Le Clerc adopts the latter resolution of the 
passage, and very properly supports it by observing 
that the same supplement is requisite in verse 23d. 
Michaelis understands the phraseology in verse 20th 
as an adjuration ; in the 23d he follows the Septuagint 
and Le Clerc. But there is re^Iy no necessity for 
any of these modes of obviating the difficulty. The 
first clause, '* Jehovah God of Israel," may be &irly 
understood as the nominative to the verb "shall do" 
(n^:) in ver. 13th, where "Jehovah" is repeated, on 
account of the words which have intervened, and which 
may be read as a parenthesis. 

'* Kenmeott. Diatert. Gen. pp. 105, 89. 
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The objectioiis therefore to this Unitarian gloss are* 
I apprehend, left in iull force, and are sufficient to 
prevent our acquiescence in this turn to the words. 

[3.] The remaining interpretation is, that the 
apostle intended his words as an address directly to 
the Lord Jesus, and that thej were so accepted by- 
Jesus. 

This is the just and r^ular meaning of the sen- 
tence, and any deviation from it is contrary to the 
ordinary use of language. Though harsh and unusual 
constructions must be sometimes admitted, every 
candid critic will allow that we should resort to them 
never but in cases of necessity, inextricable by other 



No difficulty arises from the words not being in tho 
vocative case ; for the use of the nominative for the 
vocative is so common in the Greek writers,, profane 
as well as sacred," that it cannot be called a peculiarity 
of the scriptural style. In the Septuagint the fre- 
quent invocation, *' O God," is almost invariably in 
the nominative form." Indeed a distinguished scrip- 
ture critic goes so far as to lay it down in the form 
of an aphorism, that, "in the New Testament, the 

" Sm Luke xviii. 11,13. Eph. vi. 1, 4, 5, 9. The uident Greek 
gnmmariaiu, Johannea Orammadcua, and Oregorr tlie author of a 
bvatiae on the IXalects, botii adduce itas an Atticiim. J, P. Fiacher 
haa brought manj dsa«ical examples in bia Ammadvertionea in 
Welieri Granm. Gr. vol. i. pp. 352, 412 ; vol. iii. p. 320 ; and he re- 
marks, " Oraeci veterei, atque adeo Attici, hoc qnoque in genere 
aeqnnti esse Tidentur Hebrceoa." " In this kind of expression the 
ancient Greeks, and of course the Attics, seem to have imitated the 
Hebrevn ;" — for the Hebrew and other languagea of the Mune family 
have no declension b; cases. 

" See Vol. I. pp. 314, 319, 323. 
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nomioative is put for the vocative in addresses, but 
not in exdamaiians ; — for which latter purpose the 
vocative is used, either alone or with the interjec- 
tion Q." '• 

This also the earliest writers extant that advert to 
the passage, and whose native language was Greek, ' 
evidently regarded as the just construction. So 
Origen quotes it ;" and so it stands in Nonnus, whose 
poetry is in this passage scarcely a paraphrase, but 
rather a mere version." 

The Calm Inquirer feeling perhaps that the weight 
of evidence lay in this scale, had prepared himself 
with a paraphrase, framed to conciliate this view of 
the passage with his own principles.'* 

The scripture instances of the inferior applications 
of the term Ood, have been before collected, and some 
observations offered upon them.*" 1 would intreat the 

'• Chr. Stockii Interpra Gracas N. Test. p. 81. Jena, 1726. 

*° Exeerpta Procopiana ex Origene, apnd Opera, ed. Delame, 
vol. iii. p. 98. 

" Bufiat £* vaTcp6iiijnt df/otPaSa p^laro ^Mt^v, 
Rolpavot hf^^ptK Ka< ifwc Gtdt. 

" Thomas, thus at last informed, uttered the rep);, Our Sovereign 
and mj God !" 

** " If, then, the words are not to be taken as a mere exclama- 
tion, but as an address to Christ, the apostle's meaning seems to be, 
q. d. Convinced of the trudi of thj resurrection, I acknowledge thee 
as my master, and snbmit to thee as mj god, as a prophet coming, 
with divine credentials, and supported b; divine authority. See 
John X. 34, 85." Cairn Inq. p. 220. Upon the same principle, and 
referring to John x. 35, Dr. Caipenter paraphrases the address of 
Thomas ; " I again own thee as mj Master, I ag^n acknowledge 
that thou speskest the words of God, and under his authority." 
Proof thai the Father it the Only Proper Object of ReUgious Worship, 
p. 17. 

** See Vol. I. p. 503. It is deserving of observation that the 
accomplished orientalist, Gcsenius, admits the implication of a 
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reader to compare any of those instances with the 
passag'e before us ; and to consider whether he does 
not perceive in each, and even the stroDgest of them, 
a very palpable line of demarcation, broad enough to 
remove the subject far from the possibility of misap- 
prehension, — from the possibility, that any person 
possessed of ordinary faculties, and reading with honest 
intention, could, from this phraseology, impute to 
Moses, or to any of the parties figuratively called 
God, a reaUy divine nature and perfections : while, in 
this address of the apostle, he finds a weighty brevity, 
an unhesitating comprehension, an unchecked em- 
phasis, which he cannot, on any principle of rational 
interpretation or of common sense, identify with the 
Unitarian paraphrases above given, and which irre- 
flistibly direct his judgment to take the terms in their 

propriety and full measure of signification ; My 

Lord and my God t 

plurality in those constructions of Elohim, which were noted in the 
former volume ; though, unhappily, yet, as might be expected, he 
solvea the question by acceding to Eichhom'a opinion, mentioned in 
the former volume of this work, p. 476. Bat it would not be just in 
me to withhold the following remark, which he adduces as corro- 
borative of that opinion : — " The later writers of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures did not allow this use of plural forma ; and, therefore, in those 
places where they borrowed irom the more ancient, they substituted 
the singular. For D'^'I^M ^^< 2 Sam. vii. 2S, the writer of the 
Chronicles (Book I. xvii. 21,) puta D''rtbw Ijbn. po, Trt^M nbw 
in Exod. xxiii. 4,8, we find TT^^^ TTt, in Nehem. ii. 18. Pro- 
bably those later Hebrews, from their strict attachment to mono- 
theism, disapproved of that expression as seeming to savour of 
polytheism. At least die Rabbinical writers expressly did so. See 
Onketoi on Gen. xx. 13, and the Jerundem Gemara, fol. 47. It is 
to be observed also that, in the preceding passages of the Pentateuch, 
the Samaritan text substitutes the singular form," Lehrgebavde, 
p. 710. 
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Let the serious inquirer furtber observe, that the 
combination of the two sacred names fomts the 
strongest representation of Divine Majesty of which 
the language is capable. Let htm also reflect on the 
word of appropriation, Mt Lord, Mt God ; and 
duly ponder, whether it does not imply the acknow- 
ledgment of a divine appropriating right, and die 
consequent submission of soul and dedication of reli- 
gious feeling which amoimt to a real homage of 
adoration. Let him consider, whether he can think 
it probable, or rationally possible, that any ^yptian 
or Israelite could have been led, by the Scripture 
decIarationB adverted to, ever to accost Moses or one 
of the princes of the people, in any circumstances, 
with the solemn address, " My Lord and my God 1" 

On the other hand, it is very properly asked, Could 
this be the actual meaning of the apostle, however con- 
vinced and gratified ? His doubts had been whether 
Jesus, the man of Galilee, was indeed retuimed to life 
from the state of the dead : those doubts had now 
been removed by the evidence of sight, hearing, and 
touch ; and he was fiilly satisfied that the same man 
Jesus was standing alive before him. This sensible 
evidence proved the resurrection of the man who had 
been unquestionably dead: but could it prove any 
thing more ? Could it be a demonstration of so very 
remote and stupendous a proposition, as that this man 
is a unique being, possessed of a superior and invisible 
nature, a nature no less than that of the Immortal 
Dei^P — This objection Mr. Belsham has not faUed 
to place in a strong tight. '^ Wishing to meet it, and 

" " Bat who can believe that this leeptical apoatle, who imme- 
diately before had been doubting whether his Master waa a liTing 
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«Terj other difficulty, with faimeBS, I submit the fol- 
lowing' obserrations to the Gerious judgment of the 
reader. 

1. It is universally admitted that the discourses and 
convereations of Jesus Christ are not given by the 
evangelists at full length. Of his own sftfings, and 
those of his interlocutors, ^reat poitOa are preserved, 
but very often tbe intermediate parts are withheld. 
Thus a want of connexion, among the sentences and 
paragraphs of such discourses and conversations, must 
occasionally appear. It is not for us to complun of 
this circumstance. For the facts and truths which 
are actually communicated by the Christian revelation, 
we are infinitely indebted : they are altogether a boon 
of undeserved kindness : and we may be assured that 
they are sufEcient for all the purposes of devout 
obedience, though not for the allaying of all curiosityi 
or the extermination of all difficulties. With respect 
to the case before us, there might be something, 
either in the discourses held, or more probably in the 
mind and feelings of Thomas, which, if we knew it, 
would show that the. confession of that apostle, under- 
stood as to us it appears necessary to understand it 
upon the fair prindples of the interpretation of lan- 
guage, was not insulated or irrelevant. The little 
that is recorded concerning him, shows him to have 
been a man of an extremely cautious temperament, 
prompt to the apprehension of difficulties, and not easily 
yielding to conaderations which might allay them." 

mui, woo]*!, irom the Bensible and Badsfactorj eridence he lud now 
obtained of his reaurrection, directljr infbt that he was the living 
and eternal God ? What an infinite distance between the premieea 
and the conduaitRi." Calm Inq. p. 219. 
" John »▼. 5 ; xx. 25. 
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2. It cannot be deemed improbable, that Thomas 
had been present on those occauons when the Jews 
charged our Lord with making himself equal to God, 
and elaiming* to be the Son of God, in a manner 
which they understood, and which it appears to us 
that he confirmed, to be representing himself as God." 
He had also heard the Saviour avow, in a manner the 
most solemnly impressive, "He that hath seen me, bath 
" seen the Father ; — I am in the Father, and the Father 
" in me.**" Those assertiona and claims of bis Lord, 
though at the time very imperfectly understood, might 
have been lud up by Thomas in his heart with 
peculiar observation, and often reflected upon with 
strong feelings of interest. He was probably, also, 
well acquiunted with the chaige of blasphemy upon 
which Jesus had been condemned, and with the lofty 
declaration by which he bad met the accusation, 
asserting his own dignity as the Son of the living 
God, and predicting his exaltation to " the right hand 
" of power," and his " coming in the clouds of hea- 
** ven :" that is, his exercise of supreme dominion and 
his administration of mercy and justice to mankind. 
Our Lord's resurrection from the state of death was 
the first step towards that glorified state, and was the 
pledge of all that should follow. When satisfied of 
that fiict, Thomas could look forward to the entire 
assemblage of glorious things, which his imagination 
had delighted to picture under the reign of the 
Messiah : and, if his mind was tinctured with those 
lofty sentiments upon the person and characters of the 
Messiah which, we have before shown, were cherished, 

** See of this Chapter, Capitnle I. Sects. V. and VI. 
" John xiv. 9, 10. 
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though shronded with much obscurity and imper- 
fection, hy the most pious of the Jewish nation, his 
exclamation of acknowledgment and confidence was 
congruous with that very peculiar combination of 
sentiments, feelings, and expectations which now 
agitated his mind. 

3. There is another cause, of stilt greater import- 
ance than these ; a cause which we are entitled to 
assume as really existing, which is abundantly suffi- 
cient to produce the effect, and which Airnishes a 
complete solution of the difficulty ; the direction 

AND INSPIRATION OF THE HoLY SPIRIT. At the 

mention of this, I am aware that there are persons 
called Christians who will put on the affectation of 
contempt : — but on themselves the impiety and incon- 
sistency must fearfully rest I — The smallest portion of 
true candour would have taught them, that not only 
our assuming this is perfectly It^cal, as being an inde- 
pendent fact according to our own views of Christian 
truth, but that the assumption is one to which no 
Unitarian ought, on his own principles, to object ; 
for the occasional inspiration of the apostles is a doc- 
trine, which none of their respectable writers in Eng- 
land have as yet followed the Antisupranaturalists 
of the continent in denying. It is true, that the time 
was not yet come, in which they were to be " invested 
" with power from on high, and led into all truth :"** 
but it by no means follows from this admission, that 
the su^estions of inspiration were given on no pre- 
vious occasions ; and no occasion can be conceived 
more suitable than that of bearing a solemn testimony 
for Christ. It was by the revelation of the Holy 

" Luke xjciv. 49. John xvi. IS. 
VOL. II. T 
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Spirit, that Simeon acknowledged Jesus, wben an 
infant, to be ** the Lord's Messiah," and foretold the 
effects of his dispensation." It was in consequence of 
a reTelation from heaven, that Peter had confessed 
Jesus to be " the Messiah the Son of God."" It was 
by a divine impulse that even Caiaphas " prophesied 
" that Jesus should die — to gather together into one 
" the scattered children of God."" So " the Spirit 
" of Christ" in the ancient prophets " testified before- 
" hand of the sufferings of Christ, and the glories that 
" should be after them."" Can it, then, be thought 
incredible, that a similar influence should, in the pre- 
sent instance, have enabled the apostle Thomas clearly 
to declare a truth which, at the time, he could not 
know in its full comprehension ? 

To the judicious reader it is now submitted, whe- 
ther our examination of this important case has been 
complete, our arguments just, and our interpretation 
valid." 

We now return to the subject, of which the case of 
Thomas was the concluding instance; the homage 
paid to our Lord Jesus Christ in the days of his abode 
among men. 

Some of the instances appear phunly to have implied 
nothing, in the intention of the parties presenting th^ 
homage, beyond the recognition of superior rank as 
a teacher, or a sovereign, or a miraculous benefactor. 
In others it appears probable that there was an inde- 
finite impression of such greatness in the object, as 
imported a superiority of nature, and bore the 

*• Luke ii. 25, 26, 27, 34, 35. •• Matt. xvi. 17. . 

" Johnii.51,62. " lPet.i.11. 

" See Note [A], at tfie end of this Capitule. 
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character of religious adoration. But the obscurif;^ 
vhich lies upon the Bentimente and intention of those 
who offered this homs^e to the Redeemer, may 
perhaps be diminished by attending to the manner in 
which he receiyed it. A review of our Lord's con- 
duct in this respect furnishes the following remarks. 

It was a point which the Xxird Jesus eridently held 
very important and sacred, never to countenance any 
claims of worldly sovereignty, either acknowledged to 
himself, or made by others on his behalf. ^ He strongly 
disavowed the " receiving of honour from men."" 
He refused to interfere, when solicited, in the matter 
of a contested inheritance." Attempts were made to 
invest him with the regal dignity ; but he constantly 
and inflexibly disclaimed them.** When an epithet 
was applied to him to which he had the clearest right, 
and which he might have accepted very inoffensively, 
he rebuked the person who gave it, because it was the 
language of compliment : " Why callest thou me 
" goodf" 

It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that he would 
have equally refused those tokens of homage which 
were the known signs of regal dignity, or at least 
denoted some kind of secular honour. But he did not 
refuse them. He always accepted them with appro- 
bation. They must, therefore, have been regarded by 
him as the due acknowledgments of a spiritual and 
sacred supremacy, a supremacy which he openly 
claimed as the Lord and Master and King of his 
church. 

Yet, it may be said that this was no more than the 
supremacy of a religious leader, the most illustrious of 

" John V. 41. " Luke xii. 14. " John vi. If.. 

t2 
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the prophets of God ; " and that, under such a chutu> 
ter, eveiy expreasion of homage was due by a right 
&r better than that which could result from worldly 
empire. 

Undoubtedly so : but it is also to be coneidered 
that JesuB was the most lowly of mankind, the most 
tender of his Father's honour, and endowed with the 
most sagacious discernment of the tendencies and 
effects of moral actions. Upon the hypothesis, then, 
of this all^ation, he must have regarded the hom^;e 
paid to him aa what carried no implication, or hazard 
of seeming implication, of accepting the honour which 
belongeth to God only. We have, however, evidence 
that the same action, when offered to other persons, 
whose moral worth and divine commission entitled 
them to every token of human respect, was appre- 
hended to imply a more than created dignity, and was 
therefore rejected with the strongest disapprobation. 
When Peter, in his character of an inspired messenger, 
entered the house of Comeliiis, the pious but imper- 
fectly instructed Roman " fell down at his feet and 
" worshipped him."*" If this act of homage, the very 
same that had been accepted without scruple by Jesus 
Christ, had implied nothing above respectful honour 
to an inspired religious teacher, it was, though in a 
less degree, due to Peter as well as to Jesus : tuid, if 
his humility disposed him to decline it, the reason of 
such declining would have been laid in that becoming 

" " The homage pud to Jenu, and accepted hj him, might be 
paid to him as a moat distinguished Messenger of the Most High, as 
the beloved Son of God. The honoor due to him whom God sent, 
Jesus claimed ; he of courae accepted of tueh honour." Dr. 
Carpenter on the Only Proper Object of ReU^otu WortMp ; p. 42. 

» Acta X. 26, 26. 
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modesty, and not in any apprehension of committing 
an act of idolatry, of which (upon the hypothesis of 
the objection) there could be no duiger. But the 
apostle assigned the latter, as the ciq>reas and sole 
reason of his discluming the respect offered by the 
centurion : " Peter raised him up, saying. Arise, I 
" myself also am a man ;" thus undeniably implying 
not only that this act of homage was " prompted by 
feelings wrong in kmd and in degree/'" but that the 
acceptance of it would have been an arrogating of a 
dignity superior to that of man. 

A similar example occurs in the. apostle John's 
description of his own feelings, when he saw the apo- 
calyptic visions. Dazzled by the displays of glory 
which he beheld, and not improbably mistaking the 
celestial attendant for his Lord, at whose feet he had' 
before fallen as dead,** " he fell down to worship 
*' before the feet of the angel who showed him those 
things."*' But he was instantly prevented by the 
sudden and as it were alarmed admonition — " See 
"that thou do it not!" I am thy fellow servant." 
Here, likewise, is the manifest implication that this 
act of homage could not have been innocently per- 
formed to a fellow creature. 

Thus tender and jealous have the inspired mes- 
sengers of Jehovah shown themselves, to avoid, 
in action or in connivance, the smallest appearance 
of infringing upon those honours which are due to 
the Eternal Majesty alone. 

" Dr. Carpenter, p. 43. ** R«t. i. 17. 

" Rer. six. 10 ; xxii. 9. 

** 'Ofto foi' an exclunotion which tcucely admits of being literally 
translated : but it conveys the idea of anxiety and alum, and of the 
eager rapidity of an effort to prevent a great evil. 
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And could Jesus be deficient in this holy dr- 
cumspection, this solicitude to preclude the occasion 
and avoid the appearance of evil ? Was this meek 
and lowly prophet, the most circumspect of teachers, 
the wisest and the best of men, less moved with 
jealousy for his Father's honour, less careiul to guard 
his feilow-creatures against the crime of idolatry, 
or lees modest, less humble, leas cautious, than his 
servants were ? — If he were not conscious of pos- 
ses^ng a nature entitled to receive divine honours, 
can he be acquitted of arrogance and presumption, 
or even of flagrant impiety ? To my beet judgment 
it appears that our Lord's conduct in this respect 
can be accounted for, only on the supposition of his 
having t^iat consciousness. 

The Unitarian objections to this conclusion have 
been urged with great ability and earnestness, by an 
amiable man and most respectable writer, Dr. Lant 
Carpenter : and as I presume to think that a better 
advocate on that side of the question cannot readily 
be pointed out, I shall briefly state his argument, and 
respectiully ofier some observations in reply. 

Dr. Carpenter lays down, what is universal^ ad- 
mitted, that " the grand doctrine of the law and the 
" prophets is, that Jehovah is the Onlt God, un- 
** rividled in all his great and glorious perfections ;" 
and that this one Jehovah is the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom he worshipped as 
" the Only True Grod," and taught ua to " worship 
" and pay religious service (Xarpevfiv) to Him only." 
He assumes that the sentiment which he disapproves, 
is the introduction of arudher beinq as an object 
of religious worship. Tlie conclusion, therefore, is 
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easily and promptly drawn, that religious worship 
paid to the Messiah is not the worship of the Only 
God, and is consequently idolatrous and impious. 

That this ohjection presents a grei^ and serious 
difficulty, it would be disingenuous not to admit. It is* 
in fact, the point of convergence of all the Unitarian 
ai^iunents in this part of the controversy : and it 
presents, in the most concentrated form, the chief 
difficulty that lies on the Trinitarian doctrine. It 
Is capable of being modified in different ways, but 
its e^ential principle is the same : namely, that to 
attribute the characters of divinity to the Messiah 
and to the Holy Spirit, is to set up other beings as 
Divine besides " ttie Living and True God." To 
this objection we have already piud distinct atten- 
tion,** and probably shall again do so in future parts 
of this investigation. The following remarks are 
offered with reference to the present case. 

1. Whatever our opponents may think of the 
credibility and rationality of our sentiments, they 
ought to do us the justice of recollecting that we 
amstantljf and strenuoush/ dent the assumption, by 
them made. Our doctrine is that, whatever may be the 
kind of distinction which we conceive to subsiBt in 
the Divine Nature, thiU Natare is One. The Deity 
of the Son, and the Deity of the Holy Spirit, we 
believe to be One and the same with the Deity 
of the Father. Let ^ia doctrine stand or fall, ac- 
cording to the evidence : but let it not be forgotten 
or overlooked that this is our doctrine. In honour- 
ing the Redeemer and the Sanctifier, we believe that 
we are honouring the Father and Fountain of idl 

** See Vol. I. pp. 12—15, 506. 
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hemg and blessedness, and that in each case, tbe 
Object of our honour is t/ie One and Chdy God. 
It is not, therefore, correct in argument to repre- 
sent us as introducing other beings than the Father 
into the honours of Deity. 

2. The formal ground of that religious homage 
vhich we conceive the Scriptures represent as due 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, is the Divine Nature which 
the same authority appears to us to attribute to him, 
and which we regard as essential to the value and 
efficacy of hk mediatorial office. 

3. Dr. Carpenter and other Unitarians lay great 
streaa on this very important passage : " This is the 
" eternal life, that they may know Thee, [to be] the 
" Only True God ; and him whom thou hast sent, 
" Jesus [to be], the Christ"** Certainly a most em- 
phatical passage ; but to the opinion that it asserts 
the sole Deity of the Father, to the exclusion of 
the Son, I think there are sound reasons of demur. 

(1.) If this text contuned all the information which 
the Scriptures, directly or indirectly, furnish on the 
subject, we should probably coincide in the Unitarian 
interpretation : but the case is widely different. To 
the reader of these volumes I trust I may, without 
arrogance, appeal, whether ample proofs have not 
been brought that the prophets, uid apostles, and 
Jesus Christ himself taught his preexistence and 
deity, in no little variety of modes, both implied 
and express. Believing, therefore, in the consistency 
of inspired scripture, we cannot attribute a sense to 
one passage without listening to the voice of others ; 
in other words, without collecting the general testi- 
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mony of the sacred books on the topic. We wish 
to hear tiU the evidence before we gire l^e verdict. 

(2.) It must be clear to every reader of our Lord's 
prayer, from which the present passage is detached, 
that it proceeds throughout upon the ground of his 
mediatorial state and office. NoWt we have had 
repeated occasion to observe the language of entire 
subordination in which it was his practice to speak 
of himself under this character; referring bis commiB- 
sion, doctrine, miracles, obedience, and Bufferings, to 
the grace and sovereignty of the Father ; and yet that 
he frequently united with it certain attributives, which 
appear incompatible with any other than the supreme 
nature. In this prayer itself according to oiu* best 
endeavour to ascertain the sense of the expressions, 
we have found some such attributives.^ 

(3.) According to our views of scriptural truth, it 
is peculiarly the offidal character of Hxe Father to 
sustain the legislative and rectoral honours of the 
Deity, and to be the primary Author of all the acts of 
authority, power, and grace by which the Deity is 
made known to mankind. Now, with this sentiment, 
the terms of the passage under consideration, and of 
other passages in the New Testament, are strictly co- 
incident. The wise and gracious arnmgement of the 
parts and methods of Jehovah's moral government 
and his covenant of salvation, is properly expressed 
thus : " There is one God, and One Mediator between 
*' God and men, the man Christ Jesus. To us there 
" is One God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
" and we unto him : and One Lord, Jesus Christ, 

" See Cap. II. Sect. V. of this Chapter. 
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" through whom are all things, and we through him."^ 
It 19 reasonable, that in this mediatorial prayer of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the same economy of the divine 
operations should be intimated. The nature of the 
occasion plainly requires, l^t he should speak of 
himself in his official and delisted capacity. 

(4.) In pursuance of these ideas, it appears strictly 
proper, and most requisite to the occasion, that this 
form of expression should be used, to declsxe the tote 
Deity of the living and true God, in oppoEition to the 
fictitious gods of the nations to whom the gospel was 
soon to be promulgated; and the Mestiahahip of 
Jesus, for the restoration and eternal salvation of the 
human race, according to the Jewish scriptures. This 
reference to the two' classes of men, the Gentiles uid 
the Jews, accords with the immediately preceding 
sentence ; " As thou hast given to him power over all 
" flesh, that to whomsoever thou hast given him, he 
•' may give eternal life." 

(5.) Exclusive, as well as universal, terms in Scrip- 
ture are not to be regarded as necessarily and without 
farther examination signifying absolutely ; but they 
must be understood frequently wit^ a limitation sug- 
gested by the nature and circumstances of the case.*' 

" 1 Tim. ii. 5. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

" loBtancea of this D«e of ftiyot' Mark ri. 4?. John viii. 9. 
1 Cor. ix. 6. " Cum quldam obsemrent Denm Patrem, ubi etun 
h Pilio diBtingnitor, vocori solum potontem, solum Tcrum, solum 
sapientem Deum, et hic et Rom. xvi. 27. 1 Thesa, i. 9, 10. 1 Tim. 
vi. 15, 16, inde Christum nee Deum esse, nee Tei£ Deum dici posse, 
coUegerunt. Qnie interpretatio et ipaina Johannis disertis verbia 
(Joann. i. 1,) initio Ev&ngelii positis contradicit, et usni loquendi. 
Nam nee venm semper opponitur/abu ; vid. Joann. i. 9 ; vi. 32 ; 
XT. 1. Heb. Tiii. 2. 1 Joann. ii. 8, cum et lux solts, et manna, et 
vitis, et tabernaculum vera utique omnia fuerint : nee w/iu, mmciw, 
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One inetauce will eerre, both to the illustration of this 
remark, and to confirm the application of it to the 
passage under consideration. The Almighty Father 
is sublimely called, " The Blessed and Only Poten- 
** tate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, who 
" ONLY hath immortality."** But of the Saviour it 
is also, with equal cleameBS, asserted that he is " King 
*' of kings and Lord of lords ;"*' that " all power 
" hath been given unto him in heaven and upon 
'* earth j" and that he is the " First and the Last, the 
" living One, the Life, the Eternal life,"^ terms 
which, in scripture language, designate the possession 
of life in a superlative degree, and, when the nature 
of the subject admits of it, may justly he construed to 
express an absolute immortality." 

iingularU, Bimpliciter et ex omnl parte plnribus opponitur, aed pro 
eximio, egregio, et esceUenti dicitur," — " Some, having observed that 
God the Father, even when mentioDed in distinction from tlie Son, 
is called the only powerfiil, the onljr true, the only wise God, both in 
this place and in Rom. xri. 27. 1 Thess. i. 9, 10. 1 Tim. vi. IS, 16, 
have inferred that Christ neither is God, nor can with propriety be 
called God. But their interpretation is contrary, both to the express 
words of this apostle in the beginning of his Gospel, and to the use 
of language. For the adjectJTe true, is not always put in opposition 
to faUe : see John i. 9 ; vi. 32 ; it. 1. Heb. viii. 2. 1 John ii. 8, 
as, in reference to those passages, the ordinary light of the sun, the 
manna in the wilderness, the natural vine, and the ancient tabernacle, 
were all trve ; nor are such terms as sole, emJy, singviar, opposed to 
the idea of plurality in the most absolute and exclusive manner, but 
they frequently denote that which is moat eminent, dutingviahed, and 
excellent." WeUtem m loc. 

" 1 Tim. Ti. 15. 

" Rev. xix. 16 ; xvli. 14. The use of the participles can make 
no difference in the argument. 

•• Matt, xiviii. 18. Rev.i. 17,18. John xi. 25. 1 John i. 2. 

" " Hie abstract being put fur the concrete, to denote a peculiar 
emphasu and energy in the quali^." See Gtassii Phiiol. Sacra, 
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(6.) It ought not to be passed hj that the knowing 
of God and the Messiah^ which this passage lays down 
as the necessary means of spiritual and immortal hap- 
piness, must refer principally to an acquaintance with 
all the essential parts of the revealed testimony on 
those points. The eternal life cannot be the effect of 
a mere persuasion, or ration^ cert^ty, that there is 
one God, the Creator and Ruler of all things, and that 
Jesus was his messenger to the human race : for many 
have this knowledge to the degree of entire convic- 
tion, without deriving any moral effect from it, or 
applying it at all to the great and holy purpose here 
specified. The knowledge which is intended must 
embrace the designs and the tendency of God's moral 
government and his revealed grace, so far as they refer 
to this practical purpose : or those particulars which our 
Lord in the very connexion expressly brings forward, 
the glory which he had with the Father before the 
world existed, his being sent into the world, his setting 
himself apart for the sake of hb people, his being 
glorified in them, and his possessing all things which 
the Father hath.** No knowledge short of this could 
be connected with the unspeakable blessing of ever- 
lasting life. In scriptural use, the verb to hiaw is 
sometimes taken for acknowledging, revering, highly 
regarding, and loving :" and this sense it is reasonable 
to apply to the present case. 

Let the whole comprehension of this text, therefore, 

lib. iii. tr. i. can. vii. Tiitmanni MeUtemata Sacra, pp. 37, 38. 
Wetstein in Joh. i. i. 

" Verses 5, 8, 18, 19, 20. 

•• Schlevsn. Lex, " Sign, 4. Agnosco. 17. Msgnifccjo, tevereor, 
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be considered* under the guidance of another Inspired 
maxim : " Whosoever denieth the Son, hath not the 
" Father : he who acknowledgeth the Son, hath the 
" Father also."" 

There is another passage, in which, according to 
the opinion of many critics and divines, Christ himself 
is styled, in express words, " The true God and the 
" eternal life :" but, as the examination of that pas- 
Bf^ will come more properly in another part of this 
inquiry, I decline to adduce it here. 

4. Dr. Carpenter reminds us, that Jesus Christ 
called the Father "his God," and that the apostles 
frequently use the title " the God of our Lord Jesua 
" Christ ;" that also he constantly prayed to the 
Father, and " it is obviously absurd to say that God 
prayed to God — for if really and truly God, he could 
not at any time be otherwise than God, even if in 
some incomprehensible way be were man at the same 
time."" To these remarks I submit the following 
reply. 

(1.) If for the sake of the ailment, this estimable 
author would for a moment admit the Trinitarian 
hypothesis, he would advert to this part of it : that 
though the Son be God, truly and properly so, yet he 
is not the Father, neither is the Father the Son : the 
unity of the Godhead being conceived to be Dot dis- 
crepant with an unknown but real and necessary 
mode of difference. 

(2.) The act of the Son of God, in becoming a 
Mediator and Saviour to mankind, is considered as 

** 1 Jc^ ii. 23. For the genuiDeiien of the latter clause, see 
any eritical edition of the Greek Testament. 
" Dr. Carpeiatr, p. 2. 
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that which ioToIved a temporary cessation or dimiou- 
tion of the derelopements, or manifestations ad extra, 
of the essential diriae glories. It is therefore, accord- 
ing to our apprehension of the meaning of those 
phrases, described as coming forth from the Father, 
coming down from heaven, being sent into the world, 
becoming flesh and making his tabernacle among 
men, beii^ sent in the likeness of sinfid flesh, divests 
ing himself taking the fonn of a serrant, humbling 
himself, bearing our sins and our sorrows, becoming a 
curse for us. — It cannot but be immensely difficult, 
and probably to human powers impossible, to form 
perfect conceptions of all that is included in the fact 
which these expressions designate : yet it seems unde- 
niable that they contain the idea of d^radation, 
humiliation, and submission to a subordinate capacity. 
Such a state we may, with reverence and humility, 
conceive to be congruous with the supposition which 
the gospel history sets before us, — that the habitual 
consciousness and feelings of the man Christ Jeeus 
were not those of unspeakable delight, in the enjoy- 
ment of intimate communications from the inesistent 
Deity -y but that, on the contrary, they were the feel- 
ings of a mental depression which no words could 
describe, no imagination represent. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CAPITULE VII. 

Note [A] page 274. 
Upon Uiis interestiiig passage, I subjoin the remarka of John 
DsTid Micliaelis, wntten in his most cautious spirit, and of some 
other distinguished criticB ; and I submit to the reader whether the 
very circumstances of difference do not corroborate the reaaoniitgii 
and conclusions proposed above. 
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" My Lord! andmf Qod! I do not understand thU as an addresi 
to Jesui ; but thiu. Yet ; he U is indeed t He, my Lord and niy 
God! Yet, in giving tUa interpretation, I do not affirm that 
Thomas passed all at once from the extreme of doubt to the highest 
degree of fkitb, and acknowleilged Christ to be the true Ood. This 
appears to me too much for the then eastiiig knowledge of the dis- 
ciples ; and we have no intimation that they recognised the divine 
nature of Christ, before the outpouring of the Holy Spirit I am 
therefore inclined to understand this expression, which broke out 
from Thomas in the height of his astonishment, in a flgnratiTe sense, 
denoting only, Whom I shall ever reverettce in the highest decree. 
If he only recollected what he had heard from the mouth of Jesus, 
ten days before, (chap. xiv. 9, 10,) that recollection might have 
given occasion to an expression, which probably Thomas himself 
could not have perfectly explained ; as is often the case with snch 
words as eacspe us when we are under the most overpowering sur- 
prise. But yet the expression might be equivalent to sa3ring. He! 
Mt/ Lord ! With whom God it most intinuUeUf united, and is in Him f 
In vhom I behold God as it aere present before me I Or, a person 
raised from the dead might be regarded as a divinity ; for the word 
Ood is not always used in the strict doctrinal sense." [Michaelis 
then shows the incongruity of expluning the words as an excla- 
mation.] " Besides ; the first compeSatioD, My Lord I certainly is 
directed to Christ." MiehaeUs Anrnerk. in toe. 

" My Lord and my God (thou art !) A mere exclamation, such 
as are used in common life, this could not have been, in the lan- 
guage of that time. The heathenish corrupt practice of deifying 
men or the meritorious dead, was abhorred by a conscientious Jew. 
Thomas had but a little time before given occasion to a question 
of Philip, wbicb Jesus answered fay tLe declaration, ' He wbo 
' seeth me, seeth the Father.' Those words had he thus heard irom 
the mouth of him who now, as risen from the state of the dead, 
demanded his entire faith : and this apostle had always shown himself 
to be a man who was in the habit of reflecting cautiously on what he 
did and said. Hence the conclusion is scarcely to be avoided, that 
he actually recognised in Jesus the Son of God, that Redeemer who 
is so often by the prophets called the Lord, Jehovah. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he might still be retaining some of his former prejudices, 
respecting an earthly kingdom to be set up by the Messiah. If he 
was, in any tolerable degree, acquainted with the prophets of his own 
nation, if he had attended to the doctrines which Jesus had delivered ; 
then, he could scarcely have fiiiled to acknowledge the important 
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truth (rf luB Redeemer's Oodhead. I^ moreorer, we attend to the 
especial design of John in hii Gospel, at the Terj beginning of vhich 
the doctrine of the Dei^ of Christ is made most prominent, and that 
the discourses of Jeans, throughout the whole book, are selected with 
an express view to the confirmation of that doctrine ; the probabihty 
rises veiy high, that here, in drawing his writing to a close, and 
having brought together the other prooft of the doctrine, the faithful 
evangelist introduces this confession of his fellow-apostle, as a signal 
confirmation of his grand point, the Deity of Christ. Had there 
been any lurking notion of a superslitiDus kind, in this abrupt ex- 
pression, JeaoB would not, on the rery account of these words, have 
commended the &ith of him who nttered them, nor have given the 
approving reply which he did." Seiter'i Grottre Bibluche Erbau- 
ungsbvch ; N. T. toI. iv. p. 37- 

" The remarkable words of Thomas, ' My Lord and my God !' 
are not the expression of one full of admiration, and breaking out 
with an invocation of the Divine Majesty, as [profane] persons in 
modem times often do, under the influence of wonder or sudden 
surprise : but they are a solemn profession that Jesus Christ vras his 
Lord and God. This is evident, first, because the verb he anneered, 
and the pronoun to Attn, do not accord with tiie idea of an exclama- 
tion : and next, because the Lord cmnmends the &ith of Thomas j 
which he would not have done, had the words been merely an excla- 
mation of wonder. It is further to be remarked, either that the 
nominatiTes Kvpioc and Onic, aro put for the vocative, as is frequently 
done ; or that d m) must be understood, ' Thou art mj Lord and 
' my God.' Thus then Thomas declared that the person whom he 
beheld was no visionary appearance, but Jesus himself; and pro- 
fessed his most full persuasion that Jesus had returned from the 
state of death and lived again, and was truly Lord and Ood. But it 
may indeed be doubted whether, at that time, Thomas had a full 
conception of Jesus Christ as Lord and God ; since the other dis- 
ciples received it afterwards by the communication of the Hdy 
Spirit." Tittmarmi MeletemtOa Sacra, p. 694. 

" Mow Thomas, overpowered with humility, repentance, and sur- 
prise, uttered the words, i! Kv'puic ttov ml o 6<o'c luni, my Lord, my 
Ood/ The nominative is put for the vocatiTe, as in Markv. 41 ; 

zv. 34. Matt. i. 20. John xix. 3. Heb. i. 8, 9. Therefbre 

Thomas addressed these words to Jesus, and therein declared him to 
be at once his Lord and the Messiah ; for it is expressly stated, ' he 
' said to him.' From this address of Thomas, many suppose that 
the Divine Nature of Christ may be established, and conceive that 
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the filling up of the sentence would be thus : / am notfaithlesi ; I 
doubt no more ; but ikon art my Lord and my God. But, on the 
other hand, critics justly observe that Thomas used the term God in 
the sense in which Elohim is applied to kings and judges, who were 
conudered as exercising the fiinctions of God upon earth, and pre- 
eminently to the Messiah ; see Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 7 ; xIt. 7, S ; ex. 1. 
John %. 35. Some adopt the opinion of Theodore of Mopsuestia : 
coiuidering the words as merely an exclamation of admiration, and 
referring them not to Christ but to God. But others properly 
remark, as objections to this interpretation, first, that there is no 
proof of the use of this expression, sa an inteijection of surprise, by 
the Jews in the time of Christ ; (see Stitrr on ike Design of the Gom- 
pel History of John, p. 441,) further, that the introductory phrase is, 
' he saith to him,' not ' he saith ' merely ; and that in the next words 
, ChristcommendBtbe/aifA of Thomas, which would not have appeared 
from an exclamation of admiration." Kuiniil in loc. With regard 
to this author's notion on the inferior application of the name Elohim, 
I request the reader's consideration of what was advanced in Vol. I. 
pp. 482—504. 
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Capitule VIII. 



Jems Chiiit eierciiei ■ lepaktive authoritf in iDittera of morslit;, ind claimi 
obedienoe id bii om righL — Hit inpmaier ^ *^' K™pel <£CDDoniy ; — uid die 
prerogativM, acti, and qtulificRtioai which it iBi]diet. — Chrutthe outbor oftke 
forpTeneM of uii«, in ft Kivereign utd efBcient whm, — He atlributce to 
himielf Ae power of reluiquiiliing uid resuming his humui life, athii own 
pleanire ; and that he wu the author of the rcBuiTcctioii of hia human bodjr. — 
With characten of perfect aubCTdination to the will aud ippointinenti of the 
Father, he nnitei Tarion* and remarluUe declarationa of absolute equality and 
onion with the Father. 

On Tarious occaeions, J^us Christ attributes to 
himselfi usually in the way of implication, different 
potcers and prerogatives which deserve a close atten- 
tion. 

I. He recites several particulars of the divine law, 
each of which he introduces with the formula, " Ye 
" have heard that it was said to those of old time ;"} 
and to each he then subjoins his own commandment 
in the full tone of l^islative authority, prefixing the 
words, " But I say unto you." Does he not, by this 
style and expression, represent that his own authority 

' Matt. T. 21, &c. Impr. Ven. Some translate "by those of old 
time," and tmdentand it of the Jewish teachers who corrupted the 
original law. But it is manifest that the passages are all taken from 
the Pentateuch, except that in two instances only, vers. 21 and 43, a 
gloss from the traditionary teachers is introduced. The old Syriac 
Version, which, in a verbal qnesdon of this kind, is our best autho- 
rity, renders the words in the dative form. 
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is equivalent to that which gave the law to the Israel- 
ites under Moees; — which will iavolve, that the 
authority of Jesus and the authority of Jehovah are 
egual .- that is, that they are the same f The remark 
of the evangelist was not without reason, that Jesus 
" taught as one having authority, and not as the 
" scribes." Their beet and highest appeal was to the 
law and to the prophets : he claimed religious obe- 
dience in his own right. In this view, most observ- 
able is the expression with which the Ix)rd Jesus 
marks that property of his people's obedience which 
will be the very basis tuid formal reason of the ever- 
lasting retributions ; " ye did it unto me ; ye did it 
" not UNTO HE."' Is this befitting language for any 
mere creature ? 

It may be replied, that Jesus spoke in the name 
and by the authority of the Father alone. I answer, 
he does not say so ; but, on the contrary, he uses the 
language of bis own personal authority, repeating it 
constantly, and introducing no corrective or modifying 
clause whatever. So did not Moses : so did not the 
apostles. Moses uses the expression, " Keep all the 
" commandments which I command you this day :" 
but he anxiously subjoins, " Thou shalt obey the. voice 
" of the Lord thy God, and do His commandments 
" which I command thee." ' The apostles also gave 
commandments ; but they took care to state, so that 
it could never be mistaken, that they were acting in 
their delegated capacity as " the messengers of the 
*' Lord and Saviour."* " Ye know," says Paul, 
*' what commandments we gave you by the Lord 

• Matt. XXV. 40, 45. ' Deut. xxyii. 1, 10. 

* 2 Pet. iii. 2. 

u2 
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" Jesus : what I write unto you are the command- 
" ments of the Lord.'"' Thus they were not merely 
careful to remove the appearance of assuming any 
degxee of a personal authority, but they clearly defined 
the proper source of moral jurisdiction to be in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

II. " Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he may 
" send forth labourers into hie harvest." ' It is true 
that, in this passage itself, nothing occurs to mark 
definitively that Christ is designated under the appel- 
lation. Lord of the harvest : but, in other places of the 
New Testament, he is so clearly exhibited in the same 
character, as the Chief in the legislation and authority 
of the Christian church, that a doubt can scarcely be 
entertained of a reference to him here. His " fen is 
" in his hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse his com- 
" floor J and he will gather his wheat into the granary. 
" He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man. 
" The Son of man will send forth his angels, and they 
" will gather out of his kingdom all seducers and 
" workers of iniquity. Behold, I send unto you 
" prophets, and wise men, and scripture-teachers.'" 
Accordingly, the whole dispensation of the gospel is 
His kingdom, and all the agents and instruments in it 
receive their appointment, guidance, and success from 
him. The miracles by which it was established were 
likewise wrought " in his name ;" which all admit to 
signify, by his authority. Now an authority to control 
the established constitution of nature implies a power 
to do so, and such a power cannot be conceived as an 
attribute of any other being than the One Supreme. 

* 1 Thesa. iv. 2. 1 Cor. xiv. 37. • Matt. ix. 88. 

' Matt. iii. 12; jdii. 37, 41 ; xxiii. 34. 
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The body of revealed truth is called not only " the 
*' word of God," but " the word of the Lord, the 
" word of Christ."* To hia messengers he said, 
" As ray Father sent me, even so send I you :" and 
they constantly averred that all their offices, whether 
those of " apostles, or prophets, or evangelists, or 
" pastors and teachers," were " the gift of Christ :" 
and that they " received it not of man, but by the 
*' revelation of Jesus Christ."* All their labours 
were " the work of Christ," and were performed " for 
" His name's aake.'"* He is clearly declared to be 
" the Master of the house," of the whole gospel 
economy i to whom it belongs to judge of the qualifi- 
cations of its subjects, and to admit or reject them by 
his own sovereign authority." Its institutions and 
services are his .- its discipline is by his command- 
ments: its day of ordinances is his day, as he was 
Lord of the Jewish sabbath : its chief sacrament is his 
supper : in all things he hath the preeminence." Its 
privileges and all its happiness were bestowed in his 
name." To bis effectual power and grace its success 
is attributed.'* As its agents derive their commission 
from him, so they own their responsibility to him." 
And all those who receive its blessings form a univer- 
sal body, which be claims as his own especial pro- 
perty. In language analogous to that which is 

' ActB xi. 1 ; xiii. 48. Col. iii. 16. 
' John XI. 21. Eph. iv. 7—11. Gal. i. 11, 12. 
■• Phil. ii. 30. 3 John 7. " Lute xiii. 25—27- 

" I Cor. riv. 37. Matt. xii. 8. Rev. i. 10. I Cor. id. 20. 
Col. i. 18. 

" See AcUiT. 7—12; i. 43. 

" John XT. 1 — 6. Rom, iv. 18. 

" Gal. i. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. 
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appropriated to the Deitj in the Old Testament, they 
are called hia people, ku sheep, his church, his elect 
In this view, very remarkable is hie authoritative 
declaration concerning; the calling of his church 
among the gentiles : " Other sheep I have, which 
*' are not of this fold ; them also I must bring, and 
" they shall hear my voice : and there shall be one 
" fold, one Shepherd.*"* This is the unequivocal 
language of Almighty and Efficient Power. 

Thus, the entire constitution and administration of 
tiie system of mercy revealed to the children of men, 
proceeds upon the principle of a supbemact in Christ. 
Let the serious inquirer consider the extent and the 
implications of this supremacy : what objects it re- 
spects, what powers it requires, and what qualifications 
it implies in the person who exercises it. Let him 
reflect on the myriads of true Christians, " the re- 
" deemed from among men," in all the ages of time, 
in all the states and varieties of nature, grace, and 
glory, in all their mental principles and acts, their 
constitutions, tempers, and characters, their outward 
conduct, their relations to other beings, and to the 
infinite diversity of events, the instruments of their 
instruction and edification, their trials, their dangers, 
their difficulties, their deliverances, and their preser- 
ration, so that " none of them shall perish, nor shall 
** any pluck them out of His hand." Of all these, 
the supremacy which the Scriptures thus attribute to 
Christ implies a perfect intuition, a systematical 
dependence upon him, and a perpetual aoenct in 
their management. Can these exist, without the 
properties of wisdom and power in a degree which 
" John X, 16. 
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surpasses all that our reason can possibly ascribe to 
sDj creature F Id the view of these relations to the 
labouTB and success of the Christian ministry, our 
Lord afterwards said, " All power is given unto me 
" in hesren and upon earth : go, make disciples of all 
" nations : — and behold, I am with yon always, CTen 
** to the end of the world." Of thiB passage a more 
detailed consideration has already been given. 

Upon the Unitarian bypothesK, our Lord, however 
great and good, the wisest and most virtuous of men, 
and however riclily endowed with the supernatural 
gift of inspiration, was still o^fdiowservant with other 
faithiiil and inspired persons. He must have had the 
same wants, trials, and di£5culties; and have both 
needed and intensely desired the same supports which 
w^e necessary for them. Yet we find a marked and 
even astonishing difference in his own conduct and 
that which he enjoined upon them. He never claimed 
indulgence for weaknesses and oversights ; he never 
put himself upon a par with his disciples, in the cir- 
cumstance that, though differii^ in rank, they were 
servants in common of the one Supreme Lord ; he 
never sought their condolence and moral aid ; never 
ioA ho, penetrated with a sense of the unutterable 
weight which lay upon him, entreat his friends to 
" strive together in their prayers to God for him," 
that his efforts might be succMsful, for the benefit of 
the world ; he did not piut himself into a similarity of 
position with them, by joining with them in common 
supplications, to "his Father and their Father, his 
" God and their God." His whole conduct mani- 
fested that he stood in a relation to God, esseutiaily 
different from that which belonged to them : and that 
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conduct appears incapable of being accounted for, if It 
could have been ever proper for him to eay, with the 
ministering angel, " I am thj fellow-servant, and of 
" thy brethren the prophets." 

These thoughts hare been su^^ted to me by an 
esteemed brother in the ministry, the Rev. John 
Mednay, of Melboum, in Cambridgeshire ; and, as it 
would be unjust for me to appropriate bis sentiments 
without acknowledgment, I think it no more than a 
pl»n duty to insert extracts from bis own letters, 
trusting that he will not disapprove of my so doing 
without having asked bis permission ; for truth and 
reasoning are a common property for all men." 

III. Reason and Scripture teach that to pardon sin, 
in the proper and complete sense, is an act to which 
' no being is competent besides the Supreme Moral 
Governor of the universe. Forgiveness implies a 
change in the order and relations of some part of the 
accountable world, with respect to the Being to whom 
it is accountable ; who alone can, and assuredly will, 
"judge the world in righteousness." This implied 
change is such as the criminal cannot make on his 
own account, and no other can make for him, except 
the Being who presides over the judicial arrangements 
of the moral universe ; uid this Beir^ can be no 
other than " the God of judgment, by whom actions 
" are weighed, and to whom belongeth vengeance and 
" recompense." It implies a removal of the Divine 
displeasure itself, and of that tremendous sense and 
conviction of the Divine displeasure which justice 
requires to be produced in the consciousness of the 
offender ; and it further implies a reinstatement in the 
" See Note [A], at the end of tUi Capitule. 
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approbation of " the righteous Lord, vrho loreth r^ht- 
" eouBness." It is, therefore, an article in the inspired 
enumeration of the peculiar prerogatiTes of Jehovah, 
that " He pardoneth iniquity, transgreBsion, and sin-" 

But it is recorded, that Jesus " eaid to the paralytic 
" man, Son, take courage, thy sins are foi^ven 
" thee : and, behold, some of the scribes said in tbem- 
" selves, Why doth he thus speak blasphemies ? Who- 
" can forgive sins but God alone ? But Jesus, know- 
" ing their thoughts, said. Why do ye think evil in 
" your hearts ? For which is the easier, to say, Thy 
" sins are forgiven ; or to say, Arise and walk ? But, 
" that ye may know that the Son of man, upon earth, 
" hath a right to forgive sins, (he saith to the para- 
" lytic) Arise, take up thy couch, and go to thy 
'* house." '* 

Three different interpretations have been put upon 
the conduct and words of our Lord on this occasion. 

I. It is maintained that he did not assume to him- 
self the actual right to give a judicial forgiveness of 
sin, but intended only to declare to the person whom 
he saw to he penitent, that his sins were foi^ven by 
God: in the same manner as Christ gave to his apostles 
authority to " remit sins."'* To this interpretation it 
may justly be objected : 

(1.) That this sense of the expression would have 
furnished no colour for the charge of blasphemy, 

" Matl. ijc. 2—7. Mark ij. 3 — 12. See another instance in 
Luke Tii. 47, 48. 

" Matt, xviii. 18. John xr. 23. "He seemed to intimate — 
thatOod had invested him with a power of diicenuDg the real char 
racters of men, and consequently of pronouncing whether they were 
entitled to the Divine forgiveness or not." Dr. Prieslley'a Notes on 
A'cripture, vol, iii. page 149, 
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which the Jews bo promptly advanced. That charge 
onqueatiooably supposed that Jesus was invading the 
Divine prert^tive : and his own reply accepted the 
sense of a proper fot^veness of sin, thus admitting 
the construction of his adversaries to be the fair and 
just meaning of his words. 

(2.) Whether we take the remitting of sins predi- 
cated of the apostles, in a declarative or a metaphorical 
sense, it is manifest that it was understood by them- 
selves in a manner essentially different from that in 
which they attributed to Jesus Christ the blesqpog of 
forgiveness. In no part of their discourses or writings 
do they profess to forgive sins. They never employed 
language approaching to that of our Lord oo. this 
occasion. They always taught that, ** by faith in aiM, 
" we receive the remission of sins," that " in him we 
" have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
*' giveness of sins," and that " by the grace of our 
" Ix>Td Jesus Christ we are saved." " But, with 
respect to themselves and their office, they advanced 
no higher claims than that they were messengers and 
ambassadors of Christ, announcing the pardon of 
human guilt and all the blessings of eternal life, as hit 
gift. A very observable instance occurs of the decla- 
rative remission of offences, upon the proofe of peni> 
tence in the offender ; as a branch of the ecclesiastical 
discipline enjoined in the New Testament. The 
apostle Paul directs the church at Corinth " to grant 
" forgiveness, and restore to consolation •" and he 
adds his own approval and ratification of their act, on 
the ground of his apostolic commission : but he is 
especially careful to mark that he does this with an 

•• AcU nxvi. 18 ; xy. 11. Eph. i. 7. 
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erplicil reference to Christ as the Possessor of the 
aiahorihf and efficiency to forgive. " To whom ye 
" grant this forgiveness, I also : for whatever forgive- 
" ness I grant, I grant it for your sake, in the pre- 
" sence of Christ." ** In another passage, the apostle 
enjoins the mutual forgiveness of Christians towards 
each other, from this express motive, " even as Christ 

*' HATH GRANTED FORGIVENESS tO yOU." " 

2. It is affirmed hy Unitarian writers, that our 
Lord s words were framed to conform with a Jewish 
opinion, that not only was sin the immediate cause of 
bodily disorders and human sufferings in general, but 
that each disease and calamity was the specific punish- 
ment of some particular crime ; and that, therefore, 
Jesus meant no more than if he had said, " May thy 
disorder be removed!"*' Upon this opinion I re- 
mark : 

" 2 Cor. ii. 7| 10. Though the word here ia ^(afilaaaQat and not 
i^vtu, the lenee ia the tame, but with an em^iaticKl referencie to 
theyree andgraciout bestowment of the bleising. See Col. ii, 13. 

'E»- wpovinrf X/k^tw, " in the pretence of Christ, before Christ j 
or Christ being the inspector and approver of the transaction, as 
Tlieodoret nnderstands the expression. Luther and others translate 
it, inthe perton, i. e. m theplaee and stead ot CiaiaL The sense.is 
ueaxlj the tame, in either yenion." Semler in loc. " With a reli- 
gious regard to Christ, having the mind directed to him, as the ever 
present and observant Lord of the church, and seriously considering 
what will be agreeable to his will." Roienmuiier, and so De Wette, 
and Nahbe, a very judicious interpreter. Wetatein, Michaelit, Seller, 
Van Eaa, and Scholz, accord with the common interpretation ; in the 
name and place of Christ. Schleusner considers it as a solemn 
attestation, of the nature of an oath, calling Christ to witness : 
" Christum testor, per Christum jnro." Billroth (who died in the 
prime of life, March, 1836,) urges the same view as that of Theodoret, 
as what heat Huits the connexion. 

" Col. iii. 13. 

" Dr. Priettlejf, ubi supra. Caht Inq. p. 829. 
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(1.) The general principle, that all the aflSictions 
and sorrows of men are the effect of the sinful state 
into which we have fallen, is by no means to be 
represented as a Jewish prejudice, or to he spoken of 
with contempt. Nothing can be more cert^n, on 
every ground of rational consideration, than that 
physical evil could not have. taken place, under the 
government of Infinite Righteousness, unless as the 
judicial effect of sin against God. 

(2.) Admitting our Lord to have alluded to this 
principle, which is not improbable though we cannot 
regard it as proved, it by no means follows that the 
expression, " Thy sins are foi^iven thee," was synony- 
mous with the other, " May thy disease be removed 1" 
On the contrary, it is much more consonant with rea- 
son and probability, to suppose that Jesus designed a 
reference to moral offence, as the actual cause, under 
the Divine administration, of this individual's distress- 
ing malady. It may be reasonably conceived that our 
Lord, who " knew what was in man," saw the mind 
of this afflicted person to be overwhelmed with com- 
punction and penitential sorrow, on account of his 
own sinful condition : and that he intended, therefore, 
first to speak the words of healing mercy to the 
wounded spirit, and then, as the inferior blessing, to 
restore soundness to the helpless body. 

(3.) There is no evidence, excluding the passages 
under dispute, that the expression used by our Lord, 
or its ornate term, " the forgiveness of sins," was 
ever employed by a New Testament writer to denote 
any other than a proper remission of the pains and 
penalties due to moral transgression. On- the con- 
trary, all the passages in which it occurs, appear to 
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require this as their necessary construction.'* Even 
in one of the very places under dispute, the connexion 
most clearly proves that a moral forgiveness is the 
only thing intended : for Jesus said, " Her sins, 
" which are many, ace forgiven, for she loveth much ; 
" but he to whom little is forgiven, loveth little."" 

(4.) If such was the meaning of our Lord's words, 
and if it thus coincided with current opinion, the 
design must have been sufSciently intelli^ble, and 
there would hare existed still less ground than upon 
the former interpretation, for the accusation of 
blasphemy. 

These appear decisive reasons for the rejection of 
each of the interpretations proposed. There remains 
only another. 

3. That Jesus Christ spake under the consciousness, 
uid by the authority, of a superior nature : which, from 
the clear tenor of Scripture as to the right and power 
of bestowing this particular blessing, could be no 
other than that of " Jehovah, Jehovah God, merci- 
'* ful and gracious, who foi^iveth iniquity and trans- 
" gression and sin." 

This conclusion is strengthened by the designating 
expression, " the Son of man upon earth :" which is 
the fair pontion of the clauses, and seems intended 
to point out our Lord's humbled condition, as distin- 
guished from his preexbtent state, and from his subse- 

" See Matt. vi. 12, 14 ; rii. 31, 32. Mark iii. 28 ; iv. 12 ; xi. 
25, 26. Luke zii. 10. James v. 19 ; where the disease and the 
gin are clearly distingnished. 1 John i. 9 ; ii. 12. And, ibr (ij'a^<nc 
rwi' &fiapniiv) " the fo^Tenesa of the uns ;" Matt. xxvi. 28. 
Luke i. 77. Acts ii. 38 ; v. 31 ; x. 43 ; xiii. 38 ; xxvi. 18. Eph. 
i. 7. Heb. ix. 22; x. 18. 

*• Luke Tii. 47. 
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qiient glory. " The Son of man, upon earth," that t% 
the Messiah in his assumed state and his veiled gloiy, 
is not less Divine in the exercises of his power and 
grace, than under the brightest manifestation of his 
eternal attributes. 

In Uie sequel of the narrative we read, " The mul- 
" titudes, beholding [this,] were amazed, and gave 
*' glory to God, who had given such power for 
*' authority] to men." This feet does not, I humbly 
think, preclude our reasonings upon the whole cir- 
cumstance. It expresses the feeling of the bystanders. 
It cannot be supposed that they knew any thing of 
Jesus, beyond the visible appearance ; or that they at 
all recognised him as the Messiah. Their astonish- 
ment, therefore, was well^ounded ; and, in the more 
matured state of the gospel dispensation, it would 
have been met by the declaration, that peace was 
made between the righteous government of God and 
the sinfiil race of man, by the Messiah, as Lord of all, 
and through the blood of his cross ; that the eternal 
life, which he had power and authority to give,,included 
deliverance from sin and the remission of its penalties; 
and that, while this prerc^ative was^ hj the wise 
decree and covenant of the Divine Father, conferred 
upon the Mediator, his capacity to receive and his 
competency to exercise it arose from his beit^ the 
Son of the Father in truth and love, to whom the 
ascription would rightfully be made, *' Unto Him who 
" hath loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
" own blood, be the glory and the power."" 

IV. It is the constant declaration of the Christian 
Scriptures, that the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 

" Acts X. 36. John x. 28. Col. i. 20, 21. 2 John iv. R«v. i. 5. 
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from the dead was effected by " the gloiy of the 
" Father," by ** the exceeding' greatness of his migh^ 
" power : — God raised him from the dead." But we 
find Christ attributing this same work to himself. 
" Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
" it again.—'He epake concerning the temple of his 
" body.***' The Calm Inquirer contendBtbat, because 
" the resurrection of Jesus is uniformly ascribed in 
the sacred writings to God — therefore our Lord's 
expression is to be understood figuratively ; not that 
he landd raise himself, but that he would be raised by 
God."** To this remark we reply, first, that it gives 
the contradiction direct to our Lord's own words^ 
which affirm that he would raise himself: and next, 
that we do not admit any force in the argument 
employed ; for the belief, that the Divine Nature of 
the Son raised from the state of death the human body 
which he had assumed, is not in any opposition mtfa 
the truth that God (Ud so raise him. Those who hold 
the former hold also the latter, and they r^ard them 
as two modes of expression of the same lact. They 
conceive that all acts of the Divine perfections, con- 
sidered in themselves and as distinguished from the 
economical arrangement of the method of redemp- 
tion, are properly predicable of the Divine Nature 
absolutely ; or respectively and equally of the Father, 
or the Son, or ^e Holy i^irit. Thus, from the same 
premises as the Inquirer's, they draw the contrary 
conclusion, and believe that " what things the Father 
" doeth, the same doeth the Son in like manner ;'* and 
that HE " and the Father are One" in nature, perfec- 
tions, and divine operations. 

" John ii. 19, 21. " Page 173. 
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" On this account the Father loveth me, that I lay 
" down my life, yet so that I may take it again. No 
" one forceth it from me, hut I lay it down of myself; 
" I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
" take it again. This commission I have received 
" from my Father.'"* 

It is immaterial whether e^owia here he rendered 
power ox atUhority : for the authority to do an act 
implies a sufficient ahility, either inherent or com- 
municated, in the agent, for the performance of it.^ 
It is also ohvious that the commission or command- 
ment of the Father refers, not only to the resuming of 
life, but to the whtde transaction, the laying down and 
the receiving again : and this is a repetition of the 
fundamental doctrine of Christiamty, that " all things 
" are of the Father, and through" the Son ; — that 
" God so loved the world, that Ac gave his Only- 
" begotten Son — and sent him into the world, that . 
" the world through him might be saved."" 

" Johnx. 17, 18. The reason for adLering to the Common Ver- 
UOQ, in rendering \a^ty differently in the two parts of the para- 
gr^h, will appear from the remarks. — " Hoc 'iva non est rcXiror 

sed, ut sspe, tK^anKov." Grotiua. 'E^ToXif, commisnon, aa the 

word sometimes sigtiifies ; ansvering, says Rosenmiiller, to the 
German Avftra^. Michaelis renders it Vortehrifi, prescriptioii or 
rule of conduct. Seiler, Stolz, Van Ess, and Scholz have Avfira^, 



** See p. 21 1 of this volume. Schleusner pats this passage under 
his second signification of the word : " Uitertaa agendt, qme et 
Latinia pofMlo* dicitut." Orotius gives the preference to potentia. 
Michaelis, Seiler, Stolz, Van £b8, and De Wette, have Macht, power, 
inherent might. Scholz has VoUmacht, autiiorization. Seiler ob- 
serves, that " Jesus here describes the dignity of his person — that he 

is Lord of his own life : the Lord over life and death!" Gr. Bihl. 

Erb. Such ; N. T. vol. iii. 225. 

" 1 Cor. viii. 6. John iii. 16, 17. 
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The manifest point of our Lord's ailment is the 
ipontajieiti/ of the act which he performs in obedience 
to the Father's will, and for which the Father lores 
hiiQ. This spontaneity cannot but imply ability ; and 
both are applied, by the terms of the passage, equally 
to the two parts of the entire transaction. If our 
Lord's laying down his human life was his ovm act ; it 
is impossible, without the most unfair and arbitrary 
resistance to the meaning of words and the scope of 
argument, not to admit that the resumption of that 
life was his own act likewise. 

Mr. B. supposed that a different construction ia 
made out hom. the use of the verb, (ii/aXo^w, i^oviriav 
\afielv,') which he considered as signifying a merely 
passive reception ; as if our Ix)rd had said, ' I have 
authority to lay down my life, and I have the same 
authority to receive it, when it shall be again given to 
me by my Heavenly Father.' 

But was not this sacrificing sense to system ; and 
one part of a system to the exigencies of another 
part? — Mr. B. held that consciousness, and even 
intellectual existence, ceases with animal life. What 
idea then can we form of authority, in a passive and 
unconscious mass of matter, to receive an act of Om- 
nipotence? Authority can reside only where there 
IB intelligence and volition. If his principles of inter- 
pretation were just, we might say that the universe 
had authority to be created ; and that the bodies of 
all mankind, after the processes of dissolution and 
decomposition have gone on for ages, will have autho 
rity to be raised from the dead I 

He also says, " The word is by no means neces- 
sarily taken in an active sense;" and he quotes 
VOL. II. X 
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Schleusner most partially, omitting much that would 
hare discountenanced his interpretation. The truth 
is, and Schleusners whole article is in perfect accord- 
ance with it, that the word properly signifies such 
taking or laying hold of, aa implies active power in 
the subject : and that instances in which it denotes a 
merely passive reception belong to the remoter and 
less proper applications.^ Such expressions as the 
following are exemplifications of the native meaning 
of the word : " We have t^en nothing : he took the 
" seed : she took the leaven : he took the loaves : to 
" take thy coat : they who take the sword : he who 
*' taketh not his cross : that no one take thy crown : 
" receive him not into your house :"" and many such 
phrases, familiar to every one who is but moderately 
skilled in the language, either generally or according 
to the Hellenistic usage. 

The Inquirer appears, however, to incline most 
to a wayward notion of Grotius, that the passage does 
not refer at all to the death and resurrection of Jesua 
Christ, but to his frequently exposing his life to dan- 
ger from the fury of his enemies, and his miraculously 
preserving himself. Of this gloss it seems quite suffi- 
cient to say, that it is plainly confuted by the scope 
and design of the passage ; which so evidently is the 
salvation of mankind, both Jews and Gentiles, by 
Christ's " laying down his life for them." Thi^ 
Grotius proposed such an interpretation, is one out of 
many proofs of that learned, but sometimes light and 

" E. g. \an^»iLv or X[i/3(ii< Apx^i', — Xijflip', — hitifiynaiv, — aXl^, 
to be^n, to forget, to be reminded, to be aahamed. 

•• Lnke v. S. Matt. xiii. 31, 33 ; or. 19 ; t. 40 ; xxvi. 52 ; 
X. 38. R«Y. iii. 11. 2 John 10. 
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inconsiderate, writer's injudicious propensity to desert 
an old path for some novelty of his own, especially if 
that novelty appeared in an anti-evangelical garb. 
The cruel usage which he received from the dominant 
party in his native country, and his unmeasured 
hatred of Calvinism, together with a politic suppleness 
which seems to have deeply infected his character, 
betrayed him into the semblance of homage to almost 
every thing, whether Popish or Socinian, which 
opposed the great principles of the Reformation. But 
on his dying bed, we have reason to believe that his 
best feelings revived and he fled to the glorious hope 
of the gospel.** 

** This great man, vhen Buffering nnder feeble ibealth and great 
uudetj of mind, was shipwrecked on the coast of Fomeraoia ; then 
tiaveHed, in moat rainy weather, and in a wretched open car, nearly 
200 English miles, to Bostoclc. There he betook himself to a poor 
public-hoiue, and sent for a physician, who conceived some hope 
from rest and restoratiTes ; hot the next day he saw the tide of his 
patient'a liiis fiut ebbing. In the evening the Lutheran pastor, John 
Qniatorp, was sent for ; who, on hearing the name, exclaimed. 
What! Are you the great Grotius? "I found him" (writes 
Quistorp,) " almost at the last agony. Upon my sa3diig, how it 
would delight me to see Imn restored to health, and to enjoy the 
pleasure of hii conversation : he replied, If God so pleate, — I 
exhorted to a mutable preparation for death, the confession of sin, 
and the necessity of repentance ; and alluded to the publican's 
prayer for divine mercy. He rejoined, / am that publican. I pro- 
ceeded to speak <^ Christ as the Only Saviour : he uttered, fit Chritf 
alone u all my hope. I solemnly recited the Qerman prayer begin- 
ning" [&c. see below.] " He joined his hands, and followed me in 
a low voice. Afterwards I asked if he understood me i he replied. 
Yea, well. I went on to recite passages of Scripture usually deemed 
suitable for the dying. He said, / hear your voice, but I ea» 
teareely utuleritand the wordt. He never spoke again ; and in a 
short time breathed his last, at midnight:" — Aug. IS, 1645; 
62 yean old. Praitaiahm Firor. Eputolat ; p. «28. Amst. Henr. 
W^titein, 16S4. 

X 2 
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For the reaaoos which have been proposed, the only 
fur and just iuterpretation of this passage appears to 
me, to be that which attributes to the Lord the Mes- 
siah, an inherent power of relinquishing' and resuming 
at pleasure his human life ; a power which, of plain 
necessitj, includes the existence in him of a superior 
nature, and that nature not less than divine. 

V. " If ye loved me, ye would rejoice that I go to 
" the Father ; for my Father is greater than I." ** 
This reason for joy seems to be a kind of truism, upon 
the supposition that the speaker was merely a frul 
and peccable mortal. That any human beiDg should, 
in any circumstances, gravely all^e that the Deity is 
his superior, would be difficult to reconcile with the 
ideas of wisdom, or modesty, or any becoming sen- 
timent : still less could we suppose such an assertion 
to come from the best and wisest of teachers, and the 

The Oerman clergyman appears to have wanted judgment, and to 
have talked too much : but the mere facta are deeply affecting. 
How many of Hugo Grotius's persecutors died in all outward com- 
fort! — But— 

"Hie Prayer, or rather Hymn, to which Quistorp reierB, is one of 
Panl,Eber'B Hymns, (the friend of Luther, and who died in 1569,) 
and in some of the old Hymn Books in which Germany is hiqipily 
rich, it is entitled, Composed for his Children. It may be found in 
many of the recent as well as the ancient Collections used in the dif- 
ferent Protestant States. It begins, 

Herr Jssu Christ, uiahr Metuch nnd Gotl! 
Der du littit Marter, Angst, und Spott ; 
and it proceeds to implore blesgings in the last coniUet, from him 
whom it acknowledges as God-man, the Redeemer from sin, the 
Saviour, and the Judge. The sentiments are very impressire, and 
the manner mellifluous and simple ; the character of many of thoae 
Hymns of the 16th century, as it is of much of our En^^lish poetry 
of the age of Elizabeth. I cannot attempt any imitation of it in 
Terse, and a prose rendering would be an affront. 

" John xiT. 28. 
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most exemplary of all mankind for meekness of temper 
and propriety of judgment. This expression of our 
Lord evidently has its ground of propriety in the fact, 
that to him belonged some properties or attributes of so 
eminent a kind, and which placed him in such a relation 
to the Deity, that it was no superfluous thing for him 
to toy, " My Father is greater than I." Now he had 
just before said, " He that hath seen me hath seen the 
" Father : — believest thou not that I am in the Father 
" and the Father in me ?"*• Yes, he who had made 
such an astonishing claim, stood before his disciples in 
circumstances which they had soon to perceive were 
of the most humiliating and distressing character ; and 
how could these extremes be reconciled ? — What 
could be so properly the reconciling sentiment as the 
grand &ct, the basis of all the hope and happiness of 
man, that he stood in the middle place between a 
guilty world and the Majesty of heaven; "the one 
** Mediator between God and men, a man,' Christ 
"Jesus."" The dbciples were about to see him 
thrown into the deepest agonies of suffering. Yet 
those sufferings were the necessary path to' his exal- 
tation ; he was, in his capacity of " Captain," Leader, 
Obtuner and Author, " of salvation, to be made 
" perfect through sufferings." The termination of 
those sufferings was to be in his exaltation '* above all 
** heavens, that he might fill all things." Had his 
disciples rightly understood these things, had they 
" loved " their Master with more of a spiritual and 
elevated affection, they would have exulted in the 

" John xiv, 9, 10. 

" The absence of the article appears to justify this rendering, 
according to Lachnuuin's punctuation. 
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prospect of his departure to a state in which he could 
never be again assaOed by pain, sorrow, and deat& : 
in this happy issue all the followers of Christ have an 
interest : their salvation is bound up in his triumphant 
mediatorship : and the guarantee of this result lies in 
the supremacy of the Divine Father as the Head of 
the mediatoritd covenant. The sentiment ia the same 
that was afterwards expressed, when our Lord said, 
•* I ascend to my Father and your Father, my God 
** and your God." The mediatorial exaltation of 
Jesus Christ is every where in the New Testament 
attributed to the Father ; as, for example, when it is 
said, after a description of his humiliation, " Where- 
" fore God hath highly exalted him, and hath given 
** him a name which is above every name."** 

VI. The Lord Jesus uniformly represented himself 
as performing all his acts for the instruction and sal- 
vation of men, in the most perfect subserviency to the 
will of his Father and dependence upon him : and 
this fact he stated, in a variety of expression and on 
(Afferent occasions, so as to manifest an anxiety to 
impress it deeply on his followers. " I have not 
** spoken of myself: but the Father who sent me, he 
*' gave me commission, what I should speak, and what 
** I should teadi. — The word which ye hear is not 
** mine, but the Father's who sent me. — My doctrine 
" is not mine, but his who sent me.— I do nothing 
*' from myself, but as my Father hath instructed me, 
" I say these things.— That which I have seen with 
•' my Father, I say. — I can do nothing from myself : 
" as I am instructed I judge. — The words which I say 
** to you, I say not from myself: and the Father who 
•• Pha. ii. 10. 
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" sbideth ia me, he doetfa the works."** In these and 
similar passages, our Lord declares that, in his plans, 
his will, his pursuits, in the whole of his conduct as 
the Messiah, there was nothing in any kind or respect 
separate, indepeAdent, or insulated from the authority 
and purpose of the Father ; but that every thing*, of 
doctrine or action, already performed or hereafter to 
be done, has been land will ever be in the most exact 
conformity to the commission which he had received 
from God : so that his own words abd acts were, 
in a sense, absorbed in the will and authority of 
Him concerning' whom he says, " My Father is greater 
« than I."" 

Yet theto declarations of Ainctionary subordination 
are combined with others which bring to light such 
characters as appear inconsistent with any idea of a 
total and essential disparity. This association of cha- 
racters of supremacy with characters of subordination, 
has been before considered." We add a passage 
which connects both : — 

" I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No one 
" cometh to the Father, but through me. If ye had 
" known me, ye would also have known my Father : 
" and from this time ye know him> and have beheld 
" him. Pbilip saith to him, Lord, show us the Father; 
" and that will complete our wishes. Jesus saith to 
" him, So long a time am I among you, and dost thott 
" not understtmd me, O Philip I He who beholdeth 

** John xji. 49. AaXtiy U used in the sense of teaching orattj/, 
(lee Schltuneri Lex. lignif. B,) and this rendering is peculiarljr proper 

when it is joined nith another verb of speaking. zif. 24; Vii. 16; 

viil. 38, 38; T. »0 ; xh. 10. 

** John xiv. 28. " See pp. 69 — 81, of this vaiume. 
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" me, beholdeth the Father : how then sayest thoti, 
** Show us the Father? Belierest thou not that I am 
" in the Father, and die Father is in me ? The wonb 
" which I say to you, I say not from myself; and the 
" Father who abideth in me, he doeth the works. 
*' Believe me, that I am in the Father, and the Father 
** in me : but if not, beliere me on account of the 
** works themselves. Verily, verily, I say to you, he 
" who believeth on me, the works which I do, he 
" also shall do ; and greater than these shall he do ; 
" because I go to my Father : and whatsoever ye shall 
" ask in my name, that I wilt do ; that the Father 
** may be glorified in the Son."" — " He [the Spirit of 
" truth] will glorify me ; for he will take of that 
" which is mine and will declare it to you. AU 
** things which the Father hath are mine : for this 
" reason I stud, He will take of that which is mine, 
" and will declare it to you."" 

In these words of our Lord, several important par- 
ticulars are to be observed. 

■ 1. He lays it down, or assumes it as known, that 
the highest dignity and happiness of man consists in a 
holy communion with God. This he represents l^ 
the sensible ideas of approachiug to the Father, having 
with him a social intimacy, and seeing him. Such 
were established expressions in the Hebraized idiom, 
to denote clear and coninndTig krunoledge, especially 
when united with hiffh inteBectital tT^oyment. 

2. Of such intercourse with the source of all good- 
ness and happiness, Jesus represents Himself to be 
the cfUy medium : yet not a passive and merely 
instrumental medium, but a living, designing, efficient 
•• John xiv. «_n. " John xri. 14, 15. 
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Agent i " the Waj, the TruUi, and the Life ;** not 
only the medium, but the Mediator; not only the 
path, but the Guide ; not only the announcer of holy 
and immortal life, but the Giver of that blessing- by 
bringing men to reconciliation and moral union with 
its Heavenly Fountain. 

3. He proceeds to represent that the knowledge of 
HIMSELF, which had already been in part commu- 
nicated to his disciples, and should shortly be so more 
fiilly, was in ^ect the very haou^edge of the Father of 
which he had been speaking : ** He who hath seen me, 
" bath seen the Father." Our Lord could not intend 
natural vision : for, in that sense, " no man hath seen 
" or can see the King eternal, immortal, invisible }" 
and many had enjoyed an ocular, frequent, and inti- 
mate «ght of Jesus Christ, who remained totally 
insensible to his glory and the glory of God in him. 
He must, therefore, have meant such a mental per- 
ception of his moral excellency and worth as would 
lead to correspondent affections towards him : and his 
words imply that those affections exercised towards 
himself were, as reaUy and by the very actt exercised 
towards God. Thus our Lord bears testimony to the 
sune truth which was afterwards expressed by his 
inspired servant, as " the enlightening of the know- 
" ledge of the glory of God in the person of Jesus 
" Christ," who U " the refulgence of his glory, and 
" the exact impression of his manner of existence." ** 

4. He then asserts the same &ct in another form, 
a form which he had used on preceding occasions, and 
which was peculiarly striking and sublime — a mutual 

** 2 Cot. IT. 6. Heb. i. 3. See the remarki on these pasugea 
in the sncuing volunw. 
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tnhabiiatum of the Father and the Son : " I am in 
" the Father, and the Father is in me.** The reader 
is requested to turn to the obaerrations made in a 
former Section on the meaning and application of this 
phrase." The reference, in the present instance, evi- 
dently is to THAT in Christ which was an exhibition of 
the Father, and an exhibition ao perfect, that " he who 
" bad seen him, had seen the Father." But our Lord 
does not stop at this point : be goes on to apply Uie 
idea to his works of power, and appeals to those 
works as a demonstration of this union and mutual 
inhabitation. Thus the ovunfiets assumed is shown to 
be both that of moral ezcellenciee and that of efficient 
operation : in each respect, whosoever bad seen or 
known the Son had bo seen or known the Father ; 
the doctrine taught, the miracles performed, the spiri- 
tual excellence and glory dbplayed, by the Son, are 
identically those of the Father : they are the doctrines, 
the works, the glory, of God. In a word ; the peb^ 
FBCTioNs of the Father are the perfections of the 
Son. 

5. HoQCe light is cast upon our Lord's expresuooB 
before adduced : " I speak not from myself; my doo- 
" trine k not mine ; I do nothing from myself:" as 
if he had said, " I do not proceed upon any authori^ 
or power distinct from that of my Father : my plans 
and actions are inseparable from bis : my doctrine 
and works and glory are his, and bis are mine : the 
union between the Father and the Son is intimate, 
perfect, and incapable of dissolution : I and the Father 
are one, in mind and counsel, and in efficiency of 
operation." — It seems a reasonable inference, from 
<* PagM 89—97 of this volmne. 
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such a singular and perfect onenesa of attr&ndes, that 
there is a oneness e^so of nature in the Father and 
the Son. 

6. WHh these declu^ions the Saviour connects 
language which seems to put himself on a level with 
his disciples, or even on an inferior degree ; hut a 
closer examination will correct this surmise. " He 
" who helieveth on me shall do the works which I do 
" — and greater." It cannot be questioned that the 
designation, " he who believeth on me," must be 
taken in a very limited sense \ as referring only to 
that confidence in the power of Christ with which his 
apostles, and some others of his immediate followers, 
were endowed, and by which they wrought miracles 
in bis name. The equality, or superiority, of the 
miracles wrought by the apostles and their coadjutors, 
cannot refer to their number or to their kind ; for, 
probably in the former respect, and beyond all doubt 
in the latter, the miracles of the Lord Jesus were hx 
transcendent. The reference must have been to the 
g^c^ produced by the ministry and miracles of the 
inspired teachers of ChrisUanity, in the extensive 
conversion of men to truth and holiness ; effects which 
fitr exceeded the actual luid present success of our 
Lord's own ministry. Now be it observed what our 
Lord assigns as the cause, which would insure those 
wondrous effects. It is His own power, exercised in 
his glorified state : *' Because I go to my Father ; and 
" whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that I will 
" DO : that the Father may be glorified in the Son." 
Thus it proves, in the issue, that He who had with- 
held, and as it were confined, the manifestations of his 
power and glory, with r^Brd to the success of his 
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own labours, was the Cause and Author of those more 
splendid effects which followed the gospel in the hands 
of powerless and siniiil men. At the same time, all 
this honour aiid majesty is laid at the feet of the Eter- 
nal Father, ** of whom and to whom are . all things." 
The Father is glorified in the Son. 

7.' In reference to this glory, Jesus further declares 
the eqiial possession and honour of both the Father 
and the Son. " The Spirit of truth shall glorify me ; 
** He shall take of that which is mine and shall declare 
" it unto you ; all things that the Father hath are 
" MINE." Unirersal terms must he understood ac- 
cording to the nature of the things spoken of. The 
" all things," therefore, here mentioned, must he those 
objects which, on being made known to intelligent 
and virtuous minds, will excite the emotions which 
the Scriptures imply in the frequent phrase, giving 
glory to God. The Holy Spirit glorifies Christ by 
the manifestation of that in the person, character, and 
work of Christ which is, in a moral sense, lovely and 
worthy of being honoured by holy beings. What is 
THAT in the All-perfect God, which is thus excellent 
and honourable ? — It is his whole hobal CREATNESSt 
the sum of his wise and holy, righteous and benignant 
attributes, what the Scriptures call his great name. 
This it is which makes him the infinitely worthy 
Object of admiration, love, and all possible homage : 
— and of this, our Blessed Lord says, " All things 
.'* which the Father hath are mine." 
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Note [A], page 296. 

" The manner in which the Saviour called hie disciplea is alto- 
gether peculiar : it was not done by persuasion ; not by unfolding 
to them Itia plans ; not by malung them parties to his designs ; all 
this is evident, not only from their mistakes, but also from the frank- 
ness with which their mistakes are made known. 

" The disciples were called in a manner the moat sudden and 
unexpected ; and their instant and unhesitating comphance with the 
call, ia one of the singularities of the New Dispensation. That they 
should obey such a call, and obey so promptly, is a wonder of won- 
ders, if their Master possessed only human power and influence. 

" The manner in which the SaTiom employed his disciples is 
equally singular. They were never used as helps : were never even 
consulted, as though their advice was likely to be of service ; never 
afforded the least aid in what might be termed cases of emergency 
and difficulty. They moved and acted solely as directed and 
empowered by their Master. On a few occasions, indeed, as when 
two of their number wished to coll down fire from heaven, and when 
Peter smote the servant of the high priest, we see the exertion of 
an authority independent of their Master : yet here it is most evident, 
that when they acted without Him, they acted wrong. In the deve- 
lopement, the progress, and the completion of the great plan, Christ 
was the sole mover. His disciples were witnesses, learners, agents ; 
but not designers, not even coadjutors. They were never treate*!, 
never spoken to or of, as though they had any thing approaching to 
a parity of power and of influence with their Master. Yet they were 
in every case as fully disposed, as completely qualified to obey Christ 
sobaeqnent to their being called by him, as they were prompt in 
yielding to his call in the first instance. 



" When the fbrroer Dispensation was introduced, Moses alone was 
not competent to the work : nay, he avowed reluctance as well as 
incompetency. Aaron was appointed to assist him ; but Jehovah 
himself, not Moses, made the q>pointment ; see Exod. iv. 10 — 16 ; 
vii. 19, 20. And it is equally interesting to notice, that *hen 
Joshua was to take the place of Moses, the appointment was from 
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the Lord i an ^pointment preceded, as in the former case, b^ a 
confesBion of incompetency on the part of Uo«ea : see Numb, xxvii, 
15—28. 

" I will not intrude upon joxu time by any remarks on the contrast 
between tiie mode* adopted in introducing the two Dispensation!. 
Yet, I may be allowed to say, that as God's accredited messengers 
held office immediately from hunself under the Jewish economy ; 
we may Ikirly conclude th&t his accredited messengers under die 
New Testament, held their office from God ' manifest in the fieah.' " 



" Some time ago, in a conversation with a gentleman on the sabject 
of social prayer, my arguments in &vour of the duty were met by a 
declar^on to this effect, that Christ, who is our example, always 
spears to have prayed alone. As my friend has a leaning to Sod- 
nianism, I at once felt and urged the fact which he mentioned, as an 
incidental evidence, of no feeble kind, of the divinity of the Saviour. 
Finding that he was not prepared to oppoae the inference, I have 
been induced to examine the fbnr gospels with a particular reference 
to the subject ; and the result of that examination is satisfactory in 
the highest degree. 

" There are two classes of texts to be noticed : — the first, includes 
those in which Christ gives directions to his disciples on the duty of 
prayer; the second, those which relate to his own practice. Under 
the first, we may phice MaU. vi. 5 — 15 ; vii. 7 — 12 ; ix. 38 ; xviii. 
19, 20. Mark xi. 24—26 ; xiii. 33. Luke xriii. 1—14. Now, in 
all these instances the phraseology confines in the strictest manner 
the directions to the disciples ; there is not tJie least approach to 
language which would in this duty place the servant on an equality 
with the Master. The petitions which he commanded them to use 
are in several cases utterly inappropriate to himself. Indeed, if we 
attempt to include him, in either the confessions or the supplications 
which the holiest of men are often constrained to utter, we shall do 
the greatest violence to the language of Scripture, as well as to our 
general impressionB of his character. 

" The second class of passages includes those which relate to tiie 
way in which the Lord Jesus was himself accustomed to discharge the 
duty of prayer. Of these there are many ; as Mark i. 35. Matt, 
xiv. 22, 23 ; and see the whole account of the agony in the garden. 
Matt. zxvi. 36—46. In all the passages of this class, it will appear 
strikingly evident that Christ prayed alone ; the disciples were not 
suffered to unite with him in the exercise. Indeed, this fact could 
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not have been more ftillj brought out, had the evangelists vritten 
with a special reference to iL 

" There are three texU— Luke iii. 21 ; ix. 29. John xii. 28 ;— in 
which Christ offered up short petitions in the presence of other persons; 
bat in each case he was answered by a voice from heaven : as thouf^, 
for an important purpose, he had mode a distinct appeal to heaven, 
which was followed bj the ^propriate reqmnse. The only passages 
which seem to oppose the principle stated in this letter are Luke 
ix.16, and xi. 1 . The latter can scarcely be called an exception to the 
rule : and when, in the former, it is said, ' his disciples were with 
' him,' it may admit of qnection, whether they were with him in a 
sense which would invalidate the assertion, that ' he was alons 
' praying.' It was not unusual for the Master to withdraw to a 
little distance from his disciples, in order that he might pray alone. 
It is further worthy of serious attention, that not a single instance is 
to be found in which Christ either commanded or entreated his dis- 
ciples to pray /or him. He never threw himself in the least degree 
upon their sympathy.' 

" But the principle stated here is rendered much more prominent, 
if we examine such passages as these : Rom. xv. 30. 2 Cor. i. 11. 
Eph. vi. 18, 19. Col. iv. 2, 3. 1 Thess. v. 25. 2 Thess. iii. 1. 
Heb- xiii> 18. Nor con the difference between Christ and his 
apostles in this respect be accounted for by asserting his inspiration, 
since Urn is predicable of Paul as well as of his Master. The diffl- 
cultr K*!* exclusively on that system which "'ff''')fwT'f the mere 
humani^ of the Son of God. And until it can be proved that we 
are on an equality with Christ, his refraining from social prayer can- 
not be a pattern for us." 

> " Mitt, nri 38 — M, csnnotbe uid to eontndict thi« poiltjoii. He iratcbing 
miglit eitlwT be to prerent eniprue, oi that the three diieiples might b« witneuei 
eftha scene wUeb then took place. And whaleiu m* its ol^acW >t )■ endcnt 
thst the diidplea did not sccmnpUih it" 
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Capitule IX. 

tUMMAKT OF TBS ITIDKMCK COLLEGTBD IK THU GUAPTBk. 



In the surrej which we have taken of the doctrines 
which JesuB, in his personal ministry, taught concern- 
ing himself, either directly or in a remote and implied 
manner; or which, though proceeding from others, 
he admitted and acquiesced in ; we have found the 
following particulars. 

He was described by the voice of inspiration as 
being the Son of God, the Son of the Most High ; in 
reference to his miraculous birth, and to his royal 
dignity and power, as the Sovereign of a new, spiri- 
tual, heavenly, and everlasting dispensation.' He 
admitted, on the charge of his enemies, that he was 
the Son of God, in a sense which the highest judicial 
authorities of his country considered to be a blasphe- 
mouB arrogating of attributes which were not compa- 
tible with the rank of a human being.' He declared 
that a perfect knowledge of his person was possessed 
by God his Father only, that he himself had the same 
perfect and exclusive knowledge of the Father, that 
this knowledge was reciprocal and equal, and that it 
was above the powers of human comprebension.' 
He affirmed himself to be the Son of God in such a 
sense as included an equality, or rather an identity, 
of power with that of the Father ; the same dominion 

' Capit. I. Sect. I. 11. * Sect. III. ' Sect. IV. 
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in the arrangements of providence ; the same supe- 
riority to the laws which were given to regulate the 
reasons of human labour ; and the same right of reli- 
gious homage and obedience.^ In like manner he 
asserted that he was the Son of God so as to be One 
with the Father, by a unity of power ; which he 
justified and confirmed by declaring a unity of 
essence, or of nature and distinguishing properties.' 

Our Lord, with a remarkable frequency, styled 
himself the Son of man ; an appellation equivalent 
to that of Messiah, but tfae least capable of any 
injurious construction. This designation he often 
combined with the assertion of a preexistent and 
heavenly natiu'e : the condescension of which, in 
forming a new and interesting relation with mankind, 
is represented by the same expression that is used in 
the Old Testament to denote peculiar acts or mani- 
festations of tfae Divine personal interposition. To 
this superior nature Jesus appears to refer as a 
Witness to the truth of his doctrines, in accession to 
the testimony of the Almighty Father.^ 

Our Lord further adverted to the pristine condition 
of his superior nature, as a glory which he had with 
the Father before the eidstence of the created uni- 
verse ; and which was to be dbplayed to the contem- 
plation of holy intelligences, in the most exalted 
manner, when the purposes of his humiliation to 
sufierings and death shpuld be accomplished, and 
that assumed state of humiliation should cease. He 
showed that this glory consisted in the manifestation 
of those moral excellencies which form the unrivalled 
perfection of the Divine Nature ; and this mani- 

* Sect. V. * Sect. VI. ' Cspit. II. Sect. I.— IV. 

VOL, II. Y 
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festatton he affirmed of the Father and of himself 
reciprocally.' He solemnly averred that he had existed 
ages before his human birth, and before the birth of 
Abraham.* 

Christ affirmed that a power vras ^ven to him, in 
his mediatorial capacity, which involves the absolute 
control of the minds, passions, and actions of mui- 
kind, and the management of providential agency; 
qualities clearly incongruous with any nature or capa- 
cities merely created : and he declared the exercise of 
this power to be coeval with the duration of the 
present dispensation of the divine government' 

He spoke of the holding of religious assemblies, as 
a usage which would be characteristic of his followers, 
and as an act of religious homage to himself: and he 
assured his disciples that, on all such occasions, which 
must of course include all times and places, he would 
be with them, in such a manner as allows of no 
rational interpretation except on the admission of his 
possessing the Attributes of omnipresence and the 
exercise of special grace." 

He described himself, with remarkable strength and 
particularity of expression, as the Being who will 
effect the stupendous miracle of the universal resnr- 
rection, and will determine the everlasting retribu- 
tions of ^1 human beings ; works for which infinite 
power, knowledge, wisdom, and righteousness are 
indubitably necessary." 

During the period of his debasement and humilia- 
tion, he accepted of religious homage, and that of 
such a kind, and under such circumstances, as cannot 

' Sect. V. ' Capit. III. ' Capit. IV, 

" Capit. V. " Capit. VI. 
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be reconciled with the integrity, humility, and piety 
of his character, upon the hypothesis of hia simple 
humanity.'* 

He also assumed an absolute jurisdiction in matters 
of moral obedience ; thus claiming that authority over 
the hearts and consciences of mankind which can 
belong only to the Supreme Lord, and which involves 
both a right and power of taking cognizance of the 
secret sentiments, principles, and feelings of men's 
souls. He represented himself as the Sovereign Head 
of the gospel-dispensation, and was uniformly so con- 
sidered by his ap(»tles ; in relation to whom, he 
conducted himself as one possessed of an immea- 
Burable superiority, and as exercising the most 
gracious condescension. The miraculous establish- 
ment of the gospel-dispensation is attributed to his 
persona] and peculiar power, a power to mo^fy and 
control the laws of nature : and, in all its arrange- 
ments, offices, ordinances, di£Ftision, and success, he is 
constantly declared to be the real and ever-present 
Agent. The exercise of this power manifestly implies 
a universal dominion over the whole course of natural 
and moral events ; the causes and occasions of human 
action ; the understandings, passions, and motives of 
men, in every etate and of every character ; and an 
efficient determination of what shall be the issue to all 
the purposes and actions of all mankind. In a perfect 
analogy with these high prerogatives and powers, the 
Lord Jesus ascribed to himself a spontaneous power to 
relinquish his own human life, and to resume it ; and 
the resurrection of his body from the state of death, is 
expressly imputed to his own will and agency. '^ 
" Capit. VII. " Capit. VIU. 

y2 
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With all this, Jesus uniformly maintiUDed his entire 
subordination to the will of God his Father ; that all 
which he performed and suffered, taught and com- 
manded, in the great work of his mission to mankind, 
he did, for no private or separate purpose, but solely 
in pursuance of the appointment, and for the accom- 
plishment of the gracious designs, of Him who sent 
him. Not only did he reject the idea of having any 
detached interests or objects, but he even affirmed 
that he had not a detached existence from the exist- 
ence of the Father. The will and work and glory of 
the Father, are repeatedly stated to have been identic 
cally the will and work and glory of the Son. It is 
declared that the Father is in the Son, and. the Son in 
the Father ; and that He and the Father are One." 

Such is the purport of the testimony which our 
Ixird Jesus Christ bore concerning himself. Whether 
these particulars have been fairly deduced from their 
premises, by legitimate criticism and honest interpre- 
tation, has, throughout the preceding disquisitions, 
been carefully submitted to the judgment of the 
learned and intelligent reader: and he is again re- 
quested to exercise that judgment upon this recapi- 
tulation of the results. It has been, also, my honest 
endeavour to present the grounds of the evidence, at 
every step, in a manner so detailed and perspicuous, 
that, I flatter myself, any attentive and serious reader, 
though not possessed of the assistances to be derived 
from an acquaintance with the original langui^s of 
Scripture, will find it no difficult task to follow each 
ai^ument, with a clear perception of every thing on 
which its validity can depend. 

■' Capit. II. HI. VI. vrii. 
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Let me intreat him, then, to meditate anew upon 
the character, both mental and moral, of the Person 
by whom all these attributiTes have been avowed as 
his own, or plainly assumed, or more or lees indirectly 
implied, or permitted to be ascribed to him by others: 
and let him consider whether it is possible to believe 
the soundness and sobriety of mind of that Person, and 
still more his perfect holiness, humility, and piety, on 
the supposition of his knowing himself to foe nothing 
more than a mere human creature, however singularly 
wise and virtuous ; a fallible and peccable man : and 
whether, on the other hand, it is not rucesseay, in 
order to support the int^rity of his character and the 
truth of his teachings, to believe that he possessed, 
not the nature of man only, but another Nature, 
superior and preexistent, celestial and really Divine. 
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ON THE REAL HUMANITY OF JE80S CHRIST, ITS CHARACTERS I 
AFFECTIONS. 



Jeiua Christ really and properly a muL — The progreu of his intellcctiul ud 
moral ezceilcnce.— Hi> puuoa* and nuceptibilitiei. — HU conduct under auf- 
feringa. — Uiiman] qiulitiei. — Thecauiea, meAni, ind extent of hi* intellectiul 
■cquirementa. — The limitation of his knOKledge. — Inquii? into the meuiing: 
ofMarkxiiL 82. — The periecticm of our Lord'a moral chancter Tindicated, 
against inainualioni. — Inveitigation of the caiuei and peculiar nature of the 
Redecmsr'a aufieringi. — I. Deiigna of those auSerings. — 1. To auccour the 
hnnun race. — 2. To delirer from the terror of death ; — not phyaieal ditso- 
lution, — bat apiiitual and eternal ruin. — S. To propitiate for ain. — t. Sympadi; 
with auff^ring Chrialiaiw. — S. The efficiency of ulvation. — II. Beiions of 
thoie niffiiring*. — III. Their nnpantlleied kind. — Our Iiord'a agoniei and 
prayers consistent with liis moral perfeelian and hi* onion with the Dirine 
Nature. 

A BEING who acts and speaks and is addressed as a 
man, and who exhibits all the properties which dis- 
tinguish man from other beings, must be a real man. 
To such a being, possessing the nature and the essen- 
tial attributes of a man, it is correct to ascribe a 
proper humanity ; even if it should be the feet that, by 
the possession of a different class of properties nhich 
are known to be the attributes of another nature, this 
other nature should appear to be pretematurally con- 
joined with that being. 
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Therefore, a believer in the proper Deity of the 
Messiah, has no obstruction, on that account, to an 
equal assurance of the Messiah's proper humanity. 
He r^ards it as a case absolutely of its own kind, 
having no known analogy to any other fact or exist- 
ence in the universe, and which is to be judged of 
solely from its own evidence, compeient tesHmony. 

By himself, hy his friends and disciples, by his 
enemies and persecutors, Jesus Christ was spoken of 
as a proper human being. 

His childhood was adorned with filial afifections and 
the dbcharge of filial duty. " He went down with 
*' his parents, and was subject to them."' And on his 
cross he showed, the same dutiful tenderness. 

His intellectual powers, like those of other children, 
were prt^essive : and so was the developement of 
his moral excellencies. " The child grew and was 
" strengthened in spirit, being filled with wisdom ; 
" and the favour of God was upon- him : — he advanced 
" in wisdom, and in stature, and la favour with God 
'* and men."'. 

In hia earliest years, be embraced with eagerness 
the means of improvement. " They found him in 
" the temple, sitting in th» midst of the teachers, both 
" listening to them and inquiring of them : and all 
" who heard him were astonished at his imderstandii^ 
" and his replies."' It cannot, with reason, be 
doubted that he availed himself of whatever oppor- 
tunities besides were placed within his reach, in his 
obscure and lowly station. 

He had large experience of human suffering : and 
he was, in the strongest manner, both by insidious art 

' Luke ii. 51. * Luke ii. 40, 52. ' Luke ii. 46, 47. 
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and hj violence, solicited to moral evil : but he was 
tempted in vain. His lot was one of severe labour, 
poverty, weariness, hunger and thirst. He affected 
no austerity of manners, nor did be enjoin' it upon bis 
followers. While be mingled in the common soci- 
ability and the innocent festivities of life, be susttuned 
a weight of inward anguish which no mortal could 
know : be was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief. He experienced disappointment of expectation, 
the pain of ungrateful and injurious requital, the 
attachments and the grie& of friendship, sorrow for 
the miseries and still more for the sins of men, a vir- 
tuous indignation at unprincipled and hardened 
impiety, and the most generous pity towards his 
malignant enemies.* 

He looked forwards to the accumulation of suffer- 
ings which he knew would attend his last hours, with 
feelings on the rack of agony, with a heart " exceed- 
" ingly sorrowful even unto death ;" but with a meek 
and resigned resolution, a tender and trembling con- 
stancy, unspeakably superior in moral grandeur to the 
stern bravery of the proudest hero. " I have a bap- 
" tism to be baptized with : and how am I held in 
" anguish till it be accomplished 1 — ^Now is my soul 
" distressed : and what shall I say ? — Father, save me 
" from this hour I — But for this cause came I to this 
*' hour. — Father, glorify thy namel'" Through his 
whole life he was devoted to prayer : and when bia 

'John iv. 6. Matt. iv. 6; xi. 19. John ii. ,1— 10. laaiah 
liii. 3. Matt. xxi. 18, Id ; zi. 20. John xi. 35, 36. Mark iii. 5. 
Matt, xxiii. 37. Luke six. 41 ; xxiii. 34. 

* Luke xii. 50. Suvijfpfiat, " Tehement«r aogor ;" Schleutn. 
John xii. 27. 
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awAil hour was come, " he wan in an agony and 
" prayed more earnestly, and his sweat was as drops 
" of blood falling upon the ground."' He was 
" sorrowful* and overwhelmed with anguish, and dis- 
*' tressed to the utmost"' " He fell upon his face, 
" and prayed, and said. My Father, if it be possible, 
" let this cup pass from me I Nevertheless, not as I 
" will but as thou wiliest."* In bis last hours, with a 
bitterness of soul more excruciating than any bodily 
sufferings, he felt as if deserted by his God and 
Father ; while yet he promised heaven to a penitent 
fellow-sufiferer, and died in an act of devotional con- 
fidence, triumphing that his work was finished. 
Thus he died : but he rose again, that he might be 
Lord of both the dead and the living ; and he as- 
cended to his Father and our Father, his God and 
our God. 

Tliis was " the man Christ Jesus ; a man demon- 
" strated from God by miracles and prodigies and 
" signs which God did by him : — a man ordained by 
" God to be the Judge of the living and the dead."* 

It is delightful to dwell on the character of this 
unrivalled man : not only because in no other, since 
the foundation of tfae world, has the intellectual and 
moral perfection of our nature been exhibited, but 
because the contemplation of such excellence refreshes 
and elevates the mind, and encourages to the bene- 
ficial effort of imitation. 



' — \vrcia9ai — iKBa/tfitioBiu, — ahi/unvlv. Matt. xxvi. 37. 
Mark xiv. 33. 
' Matt. xxri. SB. 
' 'AvOpunnt, 1 'nm. ii. 5. 'At<^, Acti ii. 22 ; xvii. 31 ; xiii. 36. 
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He "always did the things which pleased" his 
heavenly Father. Love, zeal, purity, a perfect ac- 
quiescence in the divine wilt on every occasion, and 
the most exalted habits of devotion, had their full 
place and exercise in his mind. The most refined 
generosity, but without affectation or display ; mild- 
ness, lowliness, tenderness, fidelity, candour, a delicate 
respect for the feelings as well us the rights and 
interests of others, prudence, discriminating sagacity, 
the soundest wisdoip, and the noblest fortitude, shone 
from this Sun of righteousness with a lustre that 
never was impaired. 

His intellectual attainments were partly acquired, 
as we have before remarked, by diligence in the use 
-of propffl* means j but principally by that transcendent 
communication of spiritual influences which the Father 
conferred upon him : for " God gave the Spirit, not 
" by measure," unto him. " On him rested the Spirit 
*' of the Lord, the Spirit of wisdom and understand- 
" ing, the Spirit of counsel and might, the ^irit of 
" knowledge and of the fear of the Lord ; and made 
" bim. of quick understanding in the fear of the 
"Lord."" . 

But* however extensive, profound, and exact his 
knowledge, was, we cannot regard it as unlimited : for 
no tt^uUe attribute' can be possessed by a finite 
nature. The union of the Divine nature and the 
human, in the person of the Messiah, does pot involve 
the communication of omniscience to bis human mind, 
any more than of omnipresence, unchangeableness, or 
eternity." All the knowledge which his offices re- 

" John iii. 34. Isaiah xi. 2, 3. 

" " This union, the ancient church affirmed to be made drpi'trvt. 
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quired, or to the use of which his commiBsion extended, 
he unquestionably enjoyed : but, beyond this sphere, 
there is an indefinite field for the acquisition of new 
knowledge, as well ae of higher felicity, even in his 
glorified state. It seems to me a most reasonable 
opinion, that the communication of supernatural know- 
ledge to the human mind of Jesus Christ, was made 
as circumstances and occasions were seen by Divine 
wisdom to require. Upon this prindple, I cannot 
teithoitt any change in the person of the Son of Ood, which the Divine 
Nature is not subject onto; aSiatpints, with a distinction of natures, 
but mthoiU ang divition of them by separate subsistence ; &&vfxvrmc, 
teithovt mixture or conliifiian ; aj^wp/irruci without separation or dis- 
tance ; and ovo'iuSuc »uhataniially, because it was of two substances 
or essences in the same person, in opposition to all accidental union, 
as ' the i\ilnes8 of the Godhead dwelt in him bodily.' — Each nature 
doth preserve its own natural, essentia] properties, entirely unto and 
in itself; without mixture, without compOBition or confusion, without 
such a real communication of the one unto the other as that the one 
should become the snbject of Hie properties of the other. The Deity 
in the abstract is not made the humanity ; nor, on the contrary [is 
the humanity made the Deity.] The Divine Nature is not made 
temporary, finite, limited, subject to paasion [i. e. suffering] or alte- 
ration, by this union ; nor is the human nature rendered immense, 
infinite, omnipotent. Unless this be granted, there will not be two 
natoree in Christ, a divine and a human; nor indeed either of them; 
but somewhat else, composed of both." Owen on the Glorious 
Mi)3tery of the Person ofChritt, chap, xviii. 1,3. " This nature 
of the man Christ Jesua is filled with all the divine graces and per- 
fection! whereof a limited created nature is capable. It is not 
deified ; it is not made a god ; it doth not in heaven coalesce into one 
nature with .the divine, by a composition of them ; it hath not any 
essential property of the Deity communicated onto it, so as sub- 
jectively to redde in it; it is not made omniscient, omnipresent, 
omnipotent. But it Ja exalted in a fiilness of aiU divine perfection, 
ideffiibly above the gloiy of angels and men. It is incomprehenubly 
nearer to Ood than-they all : it hath communications irom God, in 
glorious light, love, and power, inefiably above them all. But it is 
still a creature." Id. On the Ghry of Christ, Part I. cb. vii. p. 3. 
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but r^ard as rational and satieiactory the common 
interpretation of our Lord's declaration, that he did 
not know the precise time when his prediction of the 
final ruin of the Jewish polity would be fiilfilled. 
" Concerning that day, or hour, no one knoweth ; 
*' neither the angels who are in heaven, nor the Son : 
" but only the Father."" As, in various passages 
which have been before considered, we have found 
predicates affirmed of the Messiah under the title of 
the Son of man, which can belong only to his supeiior 
nature : can it be deemed extraordinary, if here we 
find that asserted of him as " the Son," whether we 
understand the appellation to be Son of man or Son 
of God, which can attach only to his dependent and 
limited capacity ? 

This interpretation, however, has been often treated 
by Unitarians with high scorn, as paltry and evasive ; 
and as imputing to the Blessed Jesus a " gross and 
criminal equivocation."" Agunst such a charge we 
CMi reply only by declaring that we do not perceive 
it to be applicable, and by appealing to the good sense 
and ai^mentatire justice of the considerate reader. 

Mr. Emlyn has been lauded for his invention of a 
case, which those who have adopted or gone beyond 
his sentiments hare thought a h^py contrivance for 
the exposure of this disliked interpretation." But it 

" Hark xiii. S2. ** Caba Inq. p. 201. 

■• " With mnch good sense Mr. Emlyn remsrki ' that to nppose 
Christ knows the daj of judgment with his divine nature while he it 
ignorant of it in his human nature, is charging him with an equivo- 
cation similar to that of a person who, converrang with another wiQi 
one eye shut and the other open, and being aaked whether he saw 
him, should answer, that he saw him not ;' meaning, with the eye 
that was shut ; though he still saw him well enough with the eye 
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seems a little surpriBing* that so many penetrating men 
and acute reasoners should have been pleased with 
this piece of flippancy, and should not have stopped to 
inquire whether there is any justice in the repre- 
sentation. To my apprehension, I must confess, 
there appears an entire want of such analogy as 
would justify the ailment. To make it hold, it 
must be supposed that the doctrine of the Deity of 
the Messiah involves a belief that the properties of 
the Divine Nature are necessarily and of course coni' 
municated to the human nature ; a belief which, 
though it has been contended for in the Roman 
Catholic and the Lutheran communions, few in the 
Reformed Churches will, I apprehend, feel themselves 
at all disposed to vindicate. We readily avow that 
we pretend not to know in what manner the Divine 
and human natures, which we attribute to the Messiah, 
are united in his sacred person. We believe that, in 
this respect especially, " his name is Wonderful ;" 
and that " no one knoweth the Son, except the 
" Father." The Scriptures appear to us, on the one 
hand, to teach the existence of such a union as pro- 
duces a personal oneness ; and, on the other, to 
exclude the notion of transmutation, or coniusion, or 
any kind of metamorphosis, of the essential properties 
of either nature with respect to the other. It follows 
that, whatever communication of supernatural quali- 
ties, powers, or enjoyments, was made by the indwell- 
ing Divinity" to "the man Christ Jesus," it was 
made in various degrees and on successive occasions, 

thatwu open. Amuerable erasion, which would not save him from 
the reproach of being a liar and a deceiver.' Emlga'a Tracts, ip. 18." 
Cahmlnq. p. 201. " Col. ii. 9. 
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aa the Dirine tmdam jn%ed fit : and this Dec eaia ry 
linritation would apply to " tunes or seasons n^nch the 
** Father has put in hia own power,"" as mnch as to 
anj other conceivable dan cf objects. 

Where, then, is the analog between this repre- 
■entation, and Mr. Emlyn's case of a man d^ijin^ the 
impression of his own senses and the use of his rolon- 
tary powers? 

Another important particular in the human charac- 
ter of onr Lord is his Mokal Pbbfection. To An 
&ct the Scriptures bear on unequivocal testimony. 
" The BOLT o&pring shall he called the Son (^ God. 
*' I do always the things which please him. The 
" prince of the world cometh, and in me he hath 
** nothing. He was manifested that he m^t take 
" away our sins, and sin is not in him. He did no 
" sin, neither was guile found in his mouth. He was 
** holy, harmless, imdefiled, separated from sinners ; 
** the Holy and Righteous.*"' 

Yet, in defiance of these declarations, Dr. Priestley 
ventured to call into question, if not plainly to deny, 
the absolute moral perfection of Jesus ; and he lets 
lis into the secret of his motive for this darings a 
motive worthy of being seriously pondered. It was 
no other than that, if this were admitted, the simple 
humanity of Christ could not be maintained.'* 

'• Acta i. 7. 

" Luke i. 35. John riii. 29 ; ri». 30. 1 John iu. 5. 1 Pet. ii. 22. 
Heb. vii. 26. Acts iii. 14. 

" Dr. Prieatley contends tiiat Christ conM not hare been ex- 
empted from all the moral infirmities of human nature ; and on the 
contrary supposition, that is, that Christ was actually sinleas, or 
possessed of " absolute perfectjon," he goes on to saj ; " If he was 
so perfect, it is impossUtle not to conclude that, notwithstanding his 
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Mr. Belsbam also bas remarked that '*the moral 
character of Christ, through the whole course of his 
public ministrf, as recorded by the evangelists, is pure 
and unimpeachable in every particular ;" and that our 
Lord's conduct was distinguished by "uniform and 
consummate wisdom, propriety, and rectitude." But 
with these encomiums he thought proper to connect 
a most extraordinary and offiensive passage." — Alas 1 
What could move him to eo gratuitous a display of 
irreligious scepticism ? On what ground of probability 
and justice did he rest bis insinuation P Did he wish 
us to surmise that the private life of Jesus was ** less 
pure and unimpeachable" than bis public conduct? 
Or did he choose to show how cheap be held the testi- 
mony of prophets and apostles? Or was this an 
affectation of virtue, so jealous that it was apprehen- 
sive, forsooth, of finding " errors and failings" in Him 
who is "the Wisdom and the Power of God?" — Or 
was it only the wantonness of unbelief, " blaspheming 
*' with regard to things of which it is ignorant, — sport- 
** ing itself with its own deceivings ?"" — 

From whatever perversion of mind or feeling this 
unhappy paragraph flowed, I will borrow the martyr's 
petition, " Lord, lay not this sin to his charge I" " 

appearance ' m the fashion of a man,' he waa, in reali^, something 
more than man." Theol, Repotitory, vol. it. p. 449. 

" " Whether this perfection of character in public life, combined 
with the general declarations of his freedom from sin, establish, of 
were intended to establish, the Ikct, that Jesos through the whole 
conrse of his private life was completely exempt from all the errors 
and &ningB of human nature, is a question of no great intrinsic 
moment, and concerning which we have no Bu£Scient data to lead to 
a satisfactory conclusion." Calm Inq. p. 190. 

" See 2 Pet. ii. 1, 2, 12, (iv olc dyyomioi ^Aa<r^;i«vw«;,) 18. 

" I do not suppress this record of past feeling and prayer, aa it 
was twice published before the death of Mx- Belsham. 
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Aa anonjmous Unitarian writer has advanced 
farther, and has endeavoured to fix on the Blessed 
Jesus the charge of, at least, moral fe^^eneas, in rela- 
tion to the two remarkable seasons of his extreme 
sufiFering." 

In this daring attempt, our Lord is not only repre- 
sented as making a mistaken assumption, and uttering 
words without anj definite meaning-, but is taxed with 
inconsistency and impatience, which is undoubtedly 
a sinful state of mind ; for, though the accuser is 

" " * My God, my God ! Why hast thou forsaken me V Matt. 

xirii, 46. — Was it quite conautent in the mouth of Jesus ? He 

poBsessed a knowledge of hia impending fate, and even declared that 
to the fulfilment of his inission such a consummation was indispen- 
saMe ; which therefore could be no indication that his God and 
Father had forsaken him. Whatever inconsistency, however, may 
be imputed to this invocation, it is a slight, and if the expression be 
allowahle, a veuiaJ one, upon the hypothesis of the simple humaui^ 
of the sufferer. That he was not unappalled by the Bufferings he 
contemplated, is evident from his prayer that, if possible, the cup 
mif^t pass from him. Though prepared to suffer and to die, it is no 
vident presumption that his actual sufferings might be more acute 
than he had anticipated : and, in a paroxysm of agony, this perhi^t 
convulsive expostulation might break fram him without any definite 

meaning. He had submitted to all that it behoved him to endure, 

but did not sustain the extremity of suffering without the egression 
of such a sense of it as was natural to a simply human being ; and, 
in words neither weighed nor resembling any language that he had 
ever used, or was capable of using, in a state of mental composure. 
There is nothing, therefore, staggering in the inconsiatency which 
has been suggested. But another &r more important ccmsideratioa 
is behind : — what will the orthodox say to it ? Will they contend it 
to be possible that ' God made man,' or that a man in any pro- 
foundly mystical identity with God, could have ejaculated such a 
sentence ? That Jesus, in hia blended character, could thus have 
expostulated with himself ! That such a preposterous interr<^tion 
could have passed the lips of a being conscious of the Divini^ within 
him, and that God had neither forsaken, nor could forsake him ?" 
Monthlg Rfpoi. /tuguil, 1819, p. 475. 
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pleased to allow that it was a slight and venial incon- 
BiBtency, it must, front tbe very term, have needed 
forgiveness from God. 

F(un wonid I hope tJiat those persons would have 
refrained from taking upon their souls the awiiil 
responsibility of these charges, had they considered, or 
been disposed to admit, the scripture testimony con- 
cemii^ tbe causes and the nature of tbe Redeemer's 



" Even the Son of God," says Mr. Locke, " whilst 
clothed in flesh, was subject to all tbe frailties and in- 
conveniences of human nature, sin excepted.**" The 
chief passages of tbe New Testament which refer to 
this subject, are the following : — " God, having sent 
" his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh," that is, 
of the nature which has &llen into sin.** — " Since, 

" Eat. Hum. Und. Book III. ch. Iz. sect. 23. 

" Rom. Tiii. 3. Tbis paraphrue of the concluding words appears 
to me to be no more than the meaning of the Hebnused and 
elliptical eicpreuion, iy ofunufoiTi aapKoe iftapriac. Grotius's anno- 
tation on tbe clause is, " That is, that be might be treated as sinner* 
[«ocenfM]aie: Isaiah liii. 12. Mark zr. 38. Phil. ii. 8." Koppe 
coniktora it as an abbreviated fbnn for what would run thus at length : 
iv rwpari 6fi»f ry rtfv Xofa-w*' htSpirruy AfiapfuXmy aifian, " in 
a body like to the body of tbe rest of men who are sinners." Rosen- 
miiller adopts the same in substance. Moms, to whom the German 
critics deservedly pay the highest honour for his erudition, sagacity, 
and jadgment, makes this remark : — " This expreasion ii, I coniesi, 
somewhat difficult [ponilo dvriiu] ; and we should not have nnder- 
(tood it, did we not possess the history of Jesus Christ and other 
passages of the New Testament, which informs us that the Son of 
Chxl was sent, clothed in a human body, and therefore so &r like 
the rest of men, having a body such as ours, and which we make 
theinstrument of sin." PraUct. in £j).aJ J!oni. p. 28. Leipz.l7e4. 

Among the figurative acceptations of the term jleih in the New 
Testament, and particnlariy in the use of the apostle Paul, these 
are the principal ; — Human nature with a* eapeeial reference to it* 
material eon»lit%tiim, e. g. 1 Tiro. iii. 16. 1 John iv. 2. (Rom. viiL 

VOL. II. Z 
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" then, infants are partakers in common [^Ktiunvwptiice] 
" of flesh and blood, he himself also in like manner 
" partook of the same, that through means of death 
" he might depose him who holdeth the d<HDiDion of 
" death, that is the devil : sad might deliver those 
" who in fear of death were, through the whole of 
" life, subjects of bondage. For truly it is not the 
'* angels whom he succoureth, but be succoureth the 
" posterity of Abraham. Whence it was necessary 
" that he should be made like to his brethren in 
" atl respects, that he might become a merciful and 
*' futhiul high-priest, in the things which relate to God, 
" in order to propitiate for the sins of the people. 
" For in diat he hath suffered being himself tempted, 
" he is able to relicTe those who are tempted.*'** 
" For we have not a hi^-priest who is incapable of 
" sympathizing with our wetiknesses, but one who 
" has been tempted, in such a manner as we are, in 
*' all respects except sin."" " Who, in the days of 
" his own flesh," i. e. his mortal and suffering nature, 
" having offered prayers and supplications, with vehe- 
" ment cryii^ and tears, to Him who was able to 
" save him from death, and being delivered from his 
" anguish (for indeed though he was the Son, he 
" learned, from the sufferings that he endiired, what 
" was the obedience)" which be had undertaken, 
" and being completed," i. e. having finished his im- 
mense undertaking for the redemption of sinners, 

8. if r^ aapti, an einer metuchennatvr : Koppe.) — Human nature 

at Ji-ait and mortal ; Col. i. 22. 1 Cor. xv. 50 and, which ia 

almoat peculiar to St. Paul, Human nature at depraved and linfiU ; 
Rotn. vii. 18, &c. Vid. Koppe, Excwtiu de Senan vocia Sopvoc 
M^. T.ad calcem Ep. ad Gal. GiiUing. 1791. 
" Heb. ii. 14—18. " Heb. iv. 15. 
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" he became to all who obe^ him the Author of 
" eternal Balvation.'"' 

These passages supply most important information, 
concerning the Objects or Ends of tJie Redeemer's 
sufierings ; an attention to which may perhaps enable 
us to deduce some precise conclusions concerning 
their Reasons, their peculiar Character, and, as ap- 
parent in the whole train of considerations, tiieir Con- 
tistency with the doctrine of a superior, impassible, 
and divine Nature in the constitution of his Person. 

I. The following appear to be dearly stated as the 
designed Ends of the Redeemer's sufferings. 

i. To auccota-t or to bring help and deliverance," 
to the human race ^cpressly, as distinguished from 
any superior order of creatures. The reason of the 
apostle's specifying only " the posterity of Abraham," 
was, in all probability, because he was addressing 
Hebrews, to whom the promises and advent of the 
Messiah primarily belonged ; but the argument plainly 
intends mankind generally. 

ii. To deliver his &ithful followers from a state 
which is described as a most painful and terrific 
bondage. It is necessary to ascertain what the sacred 
writer means by the death to which tJiis subjection 
refers. For this purpose, the following considerations 
are proposed to the reader's serious attention. 

1. Tlie most pure and holy Christians are, no more 
than the rest of m^mkind, exempted from subjection 

" Heb. T. 7 — 9. " VXaaxobitv is used to dgnify aiiZuy m 2 Chron. 
xviii. 31. Pa. xxii. 24. LXX. 'An! for it." Roienm. in loc. See 
also Schlensner on EbXd/3cui and EUvaLovw, To hear is frequently in 
the Old Testament used to denote the gnmting of deliTerancc in 
answer to prayer. 

** See Note [A], at the end of this Section. 

z2 
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to corporal death ; nor from anj of the t 
and oilen excruciating circumBtances, which frequently 
precede and accompany the awful article of dying. 
Neither does the existence and even the powerful 
influence of genuine piety, always, and as a matter of 
necessary consequence, free its possessors from the 
natural and innocent dread of death which is common 
to all animated nature. The different degrees in 
which this principle operates in particular persons is 
found to depend upon the variouB susceptibility of 
the nervous system, upon education and habits, and 
upon other constitutional and accessory causes ; more 
than on the presence or the absence, the strength or 
the weakness, of the religious principle. The dread 
of dying has been sometimes very conspicuoua in per- 
sons who were conscious, on the most just grounds, of 
no distressful apprehensions of what would come afler 
death : and many very wicked men have shown, 
through their whole lives, and down to the last 
moment, an astonishing fearlessness and even a strong 
contempt of death. 

2. The death which th^ apostle speaks of, is by him 
affirmed to be a state which lies under the domimon, 
force, or power (uparos) of the fallen spirit, the 
seducer of men, and the cruel exulter over their 
moral ruin. To this wicked and wretched creature I 
can see no grounds for attributing any dominion, 
power, or agency in the causation of natural death ; 
but, on the contrary, every ground of reason and 
Scripture supports the belief, that the cessation of 
animal life takes place, under the sovereign appoint- 
ment of the Most High, as the immediate and neces- 
sary consequence of certain changes in the mechanism 
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of the body, nliich cannot but be produced sooner or 
later. It is true that this law of dissolution " entered 
" into the world by sin," and that " the serpent who 
" beguiled Eve through his subtlety," was the success- 
ful tempter to the first human sin : hut it by no means 
followB in the reason of the case, nor is the idea sup- 
ported by any doctrine of revelation, that the worst 
enemy of God should thenceforth be invested with 
" the dominion of death," a prerogative of the most 
mighty interference with the whole natural and moral 
government of Him who is the Blessed and Only 
Potentate, and who " has the keys of death, and of 
" the unseen world."** 

For these reasons, and confirmed also by the scope 
and connexion of the passage, I am induced to think 
that the apostle here applies the term death to the 
state of misery in the world to come \ the privation 
of life in its best sense, a sense often occurring in 
Scripture, that of a holy and happy existence ; a con- 
dition to which the awful term may well be applied 
in 'its most ag^^ravated and terrible capacity of sig- 
nification. This acceptation of the word was in use 
among the ancient Jews,*' and it is exemplified in the 
New Testament.*' On the admission of this inter- 
]iretation, it is easy to perceive the propriety of the 
expression which attributes to the apostate and malig- 
nant spirit a dominion over the state of final perdition. 
It plainly imports his insatiable desire of the ruin of 
souls ; his hunting for victims " as a roaring lion 
" seeking whom he may devour," tempting to sin in 

*• Rev. i. 18. " See WeWein, on Rev. ii. 11. 

" Jolinviii- 51; xi. 26. Rom. vi. 23. Rev. ii. 11 ; xx. 6, 14; 
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order to drag them down to the eternal deaths his 
preeminence in guilt, and in the misery which grows 
from giult i his superior title to that unutterable and 
everlasting punishment which is "prepared for the 
" devil and his Angela." This view also gives a ra- 
tional conception of the fear and bondage, which 
cannot but press upon the minds of those who enter- 
tun s^ouB reflections on the evil and demerit of sin, 
but who have no adequate knowledge of the way of 
pardon and ddiverance ; and it furnishes an intel- 
ligible and most consolatory understanding- of this 
great end of the All-gracious Redeemer's sufferings 
and death ; namely, to depose the usurper and deliver 
his despairing captives. 

It may hei objected that, in the former part of the 
sentence, our Lord is said to effect this deliverance 
** by means of death," his own proper dying for the 
redemption of men ; and that, therefore, it ts requisite 
to preserve the same sense of the term in the sub- 
sequent clauses. To this I reply : — 

(1.) Th^ it is not unusual in compoution, for the 
same word, after it has been introduced in a proper or 
ordinary signification, tg be resumed in a more 
extended sense, or in a sense entirely figurative." 

But, (2.) that the figurative acceptation is more 
suitable and applicable to this instance of the word 

" See these inBtancea in out Lord's own discourses. Matt. riii. 22 { 
X. 39 i xXfi. 29. John iv. 13, 14 ; vi. 27. " Vixit, dnm rixit, 
bone." Ter. Hecyra, IIT. r. " Dum vivimns TiTamns." Adag. 
" Ista culpa Brutonim ? Muiimd iUorum qiiidem, sed ulionun bru- 
tonun, qui se cautos ac sapientes putant ; quibus satis ftiit Uetari, 
nonnuUis etitun gTatalari, nuHis pennanere." CiceroR. Ep. ad Att. 
Lib. xiv. ep. 14. This figure was called by the te<:lmical iheto- 
ricians, Antanaekuia. 
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also. The manifeet design of the paBsage appears to 
me to require, that the death, which is here stated to 
have been the means of accomplishing the stupendous 
purposes of eternal mercy, should be understood, not 
of the mere physical death of the Lord Jesus, but of 
the whole comprehension of his sufferings for the re- 
demption of the world. The fact of natural death, 
the mere ceasing to live, was the smallest part of 
those Bufferings : it was their termination and relief. 
The sorrow which he endured, inefebly transcended 
all corporal agony. It was death im the soul. 
Our moral feelings sin has made slow and torpid : so 
that we can form none hut very faint conceptions of 
the load of distress and horror which pressed on that 
soul, whose unsullied innocence and perfection of sen- 
sibility were without an equal in all human nature. 
He suffered all that a perfectly holy man could suffer: 
but the highest intensity of his anguish lay in that 
which was mental. As " the Prince of salvation, he 
" was made perfect through sufferings :" and the total 
of those sufferings it seems proper to comprehend in 
THE DEATH, by whidi he spoiled the destroyer, and 
delivered the captives. 

3. I would reverentially submit, that the death of 
, Christ, considered merely as an instance of dying, 
seems not calculated to answer the purpose here attri- 
buted to it ; that of delivering our minds from the 
fear of death. Many of the children of men, sincere, 
though weak and sinful servants of Jesus, have met 
death, in outward forms more appalling than the 
death of the cross, with triumphant joy. Such deaths 
might be appealed to as examples to take away the 
fear of dying. But the death of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ was not of this kind. It was an example, not 
of a happy state of mind in the approaches of disso- 
]ution> but of one mysteriouBly and awfully the rererae. 
It was, therefore, much more calculated to inspire the 
hearts of guilty mortaU with dismay, thui, considered 
as an example, to emancipate them from the terrors 
of death. Our X^ord's own reasoning would bear a 
most alarming application, to aggravate our fears : 
" If they do these things in the green tree, what shall 
" take place in the dry ?" " 

For these reasons, I conceive that this part of the 
design laid down in the passages under consideration, 
is evinced to have been a deliverance, not from the 
apprehension of physical death, but from the sad fore- 
bodings of conscience, the condemnation of God's 
righteous tribuntd, the inevitable retribution of sin, 
" the second death." 

iii. The next of the great Ends stated in these pas- 
sages, is the offering of a sacrifice topn^niiaiefor the 
sins of men. On this momentous object of the mis- 
sion of Christ, I shall only recite a very few other 
testimonies of the divine word, as a specimen of its 
general doctiine. " Christ hath redeemed us from 
" the curse of the law, being made a curse for us. 
" Who himself bore our sins in his own body on the 
" cross. He hath suffered for ua, the jiut for the 
" unjust Him hath God set forth, a propitiation, 
" through faith by his blood. He, through the Eternal 
" Spirit, offered himself without spot to God."" Thus 
is it declared, that this great propitiation was to be 
effected by steering. This was "tiie obedience" 

" Luke xxiii. 31. 

"Gal. iii. 13. IPet.ii. 24; iii. 18. Rom. iii. 35. Heb. iz. 14^ 
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wbicli ChrUt learned by the bitter experience of such 
sorrows : and thus was be " completed " as the All- 
sufficient Saviour. 

IT. That be might poBsese a capacity of sym- 
pathizing with his servants in their afflictions, trials, 
and difficulties j especially in those mental distresses 
which are peculiar to tenderness of conscience and 
fidelity of obedience, under the innumerable opposi- 
tions and temptations of the present state. In the eye 
of Infinite Wisdom, it was needful that the Saviour of 
men should be one who has the fellow-peeling 
nbicb no being but a fellow-creature could possibly 
have : and therefore it was necessary that he should 
have an actual experience of all the ^ects of sin that 
could be separated from its actual guilt. " God sent 
" bis own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh." 

V. That, as the merited reward of bis humiliation 
and agonies, his expiatory sacrifice, and his gracious 
sympathies, he might be the Au^tor (Ai^tms,) Cause, 
or Efficient Producer, of eternal sahmtum to all who 
obey him. This immensely comprehensive blessing 
is, in another place, by the same writer, called the 
GREAT SALTATION. — Let the serious mind reflect 
on the nature, malignity, and inveteracy of the evils 
from which it is a deliverance, and on the unutter- 
able felicity to which it is the introduction ; and then 
let him say what must be the greatness of HlH who is 
.its Cause and Bestower I 

" Thus it is written, and thus it was necessary 
*' Uiat the Christ should suffer." " 

II. The review of these designs supplies a corre- 
sponding series of moral Reasons why the Saviour of 
" Luke Mdv. 46. 
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^e world should be, and could not but be, " the man 
" of sorrows and acquEunted with grief; stricken% 
" smitten of God, and afflicted :" and as the result of 
^e whole, it appears to the closest attention and the 
best judgment Uiat I am able to exercise, that a pro- 
position is brought out to this efiiect : 

That, for the purposes of the Sariour's great work, 
it was NECESSARY, and by the wise and holy decree of 
the Almighty, it was determined, that he should hare 
no RELIEF or CONSOLATION from the fact of his proxi- 
mity to God, or from his conBcioueness of that fact ; 
and that, in so far as that consideration had place, it 
E&ould not prevent the lull tide of misery from over- 
whelming his soul, nor be the means of any alleviation 
of suffering, or any sense of support under it. 

III. From this scripture evidence it is furth^ in- 
ferrible> that the sufferings of our Blessed Lord were 
strictly unparaUded and pecuUar, not in th^r degree 
only, but in their very nature or kind. He felt the 
horrors of guilt, though without the slightest tinge of 
its criminality. He sustained the punishment of sin, 
thon^ not the shadow of its defilement had ever 
touched his spotless mind. The most vivid and pierc- 
ing seme of our apostasy, in all its enormity, malig- 
nity, and contrariety to God, was omnipotently pressed 
into the very heart of a sensibility incomparable, and 
a holiness the most exalted tiiat ever dignified a 
dependent nature. " The Lord lud upon him the 
" iniquities of us all." ** 

" " He suffered in such a manner u a being periecOy holy could 
suffer. Though, animated by the ytj that was set before him, he 
endured the cross and despised the shame ; yet there appear to have 
been seasons in the hour of his deepest extremity, in which he 
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I am well aware that these statements will by many 
be disposed of in a summary manner, witii the easy 
answer of indifference or derision i but I confidently 
look for a different attention to them, from those who 
reverence, and " tremble at, the words of God." To 
such the appeal is now made, whether, in his exclama* 
tions in the garden and on the cross, the Lord Jesus 
was guilty of an " inconsistency," any dereliction of 
character, any moral impropiiety, however " venial ;" 
— whether those bitter outcries were not the innocmt 
and holy indications of the reality of his human feel- 
ings, and the extremity of his sufferings; — whether 
the agitation and agony from which they evidently 
•flowed, was the smallest deviation from the purity and 
perfection of his character ? 

endured the entire absence of divine joy and ever; kind of comfort or 
Bensible support. What, but a total eclipse of the sun of consolation, 
could hsTe wrung from him that exceedingly bitter and piercing cry, 
' My God I my God ! why hast tLou forsaken me V — The fire of 
heaven cmsumed the sacrifice. The tremendous effecta of God's 
manifested displeasure against sin he endured, though in him was no 
■in : and these he endured in a manner of which even those unhappy 
sprits who shall drink the flerceness of the wrath of Almighty God, 
will never be able to form an adequate idea I They know not the 
HOLT and EZQUisiiB SENSIBILITY which belonged to this immaculate 
sacrifice. That clear sight of the transgresBions of his people in all 
their heinousnesa and atrocity ; and that acute sense of the infinite 
vilenesa of sin, ita baseness, ingratitude, and evil, in every respect, 
which he possessed ;— must have produced, in hin, a feeling of ex- 
treme distress, of a kind and to a degree which no creature, whose 
moral sense is impaired by personal sin, can justly conceive. As 
such a feeling would accrue from the purity and ardour of his love 
to God and hidiness, acting in his perfe^lf/ pecvliar circumstances ; 
to it would be increaaed by the pity and tenderness which he ever 
felt towards the objects of his redeeming love." Dite. on the Sacri- 
fice of Chritt, 1813. pp. 34, 35 ; or in Four Diaeourm on Sacrifice, 
Atonemenl, &c. 1S27. pp. *6, 47. 
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It was as a man that he suffered : and as a man he 
felt his sufferings, and prayed for their alleriatioo 
or for deliverance irom them. " Save me from this ' 
" hour I If it he possible, let this cup pass from me I" 
The desire of relief sprang from the very necessity of 
human feelings ; feehn^ which proved him to be not 
an enthusiast, nor a deranged person : and the prayer 
for relief implied that limitation of knowledge which 
is inseparable from the condition of a created nature, 
and which, as has been observed above, belonged 
necessarily to the man Christ Jesus. Yet that this 
natural desire of deliverance from unutterable pain 
made no infringement on the perfection of bis creature- 
holiness, is manifest from its being combined with the 
most absolute deference to the will of God. The 
exclamation on the cross requires in fairness to be 
understood, as connected with the sequel and the 
general design of the Psalm of which it is the com- 
mencement, and which could not but be familiar to 
our Lord's involuntary and instantaneous recollection ; 
ft Psalm prophetic of the Messiah's sufferings, and of 
his glory likewise. It is therefore, I conceive, not 
warranted by any just reason, to consider this excla- 
mation as implying " that God bad forsaken him, or 
could forsake him," in such a sense as the anonymous 
writer insinuates, as implying an actual abandonment, 
or as inconsistent with the peculiar fact of our Lord's 
personal union with the Deity. The only just con- 
struction, aa it appears to me, is that it expresses Uie 
extinction of all present and sensil^ comfort, and yet 
a confidence that light would succeed to the dreadAil 
darkness. 
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Note [A], page 339. 
" When some more recent translators first introduced this Terslon 
of ixtXttfip^yirat, an ontcry of noveltjr and even of a disposition to 
heterodoxy was raised agajnet them. Yet it is indubitably clear, on 
an examination of the Greelt fathers who have written comments on 
this passage," [viz. Chtysostom, to whose homilies on the Epistles 
of Paul, this exquisite scholar, J. Aug. Emesti, afflrms that all anli- 
qvSty hat nothing e^ual ; Theodoret, Theophylact and CEcumenius :] 
" that in this sense alone the expression was understood by the 
whole Greek church ; and that the mode of translating which has 
been generally adopted by our commentators and common-place 
writer*, is a modem innoration derived from the Latins, who finding 
in the Vulgate this schoolboy rendering of the Greek verb, blindly 
formed by imitating its compoaition, ataumit, of course applied it to 
U)e incarnation ; and indeed could do no otherwise, while they de- 
pended on their own Latin version. And this is only one instance 
out of many, in which the same source of error has infected our 
modem versiona : it therefore demands the particular observation of 
every one who desires to be a faithitd interpreter." Ernttti Intt. 
Interp. N. T. Part 11. Cap. ix. Sect. 46. See also Sckkumer, in 
iriXafifi&voixai. — But it is very remarkable that both these distin* 
guished authors are mistaken in imputing luninitt to the Vulgate, 
which has apprehendit : and though the Latin fathers, and Roman 
Catht^c writers in general, regard the latter word as synonymous with 
the former, I cannot discover that the reading a»sumit ever belonged 
to that venerable version. Emesti probably wrote from memory, 
and attributed to the Vulgate what was the impression of some 
modem Latin version ; for Calvin, Beza, and Caatellio each adopted 
onutnere ; and Schleusner, without suspicion, followed Emesd. 

The first <Uvine since the Reformation who pointed out the true 
meaning otittiKafi^yiuBai, in this passage, appears to have been 
John Cameron, a native of Scotland, but chiefly known hy his inti- 
mate and honourable connexion with the Protestants of France, 
among whom he was successively Professor of Greek, (which language 
he wrote and spoke as if it were his native tongue,) Philosophy, and 
Divinity. He died at Montauban, in 1625, at the age of 46 ; in 
consequence of a personal assault cruelly made upon him by some 
Popish fanatics. His Annotations on the N. T., entitled Myrothe- 
eium EvangeUcwm, are peculiarly valuable, and they often anticipate 
the remarks of later and more celebrated writers. 
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! THE MESSIAH S HOUAKITT, INVOLVING 
i KBCOONITIOir OF A SUPERIOK NATUBE. 
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Interpretation conaidertd. — Signification of in»x«il".— Ita uw by the T.XX. — 

aorisl; — Biamined. — Fiacher and Hennann.^Antithe«ia with wKtvTfTr. — Au- 
thority of Greek wiitera. — Opinion! of eminent scholan. — VI. On Pliilip. ii. 

8 — 8 Question on the itnicture of the eaDtenco.— Meaning of iprayiiAf — 

Deflciencj of critical materiala.— Beit to be deduced from the conteit. — Cita- 
tiona of earl; Chriituu wriCen. — The phrue Ira Bi^ ioieitigaled. — In what 
respect it ia applied to Chriat. — Opinion) of Enjedin, Mr. Cappe, and Mr. 
Beiahami — examined. — " Form of Ood." — " Form af a aeiranL" — General 
inference ttom the comparison of the pliraaea. — Evidence of the Ancient Ver- 
uona, and of early Chriatian writers. — Tfae "aelf-emptying" of ChiiiL — Uni- 
tarian interpretation; — examined. — Investigation of the true sense. — The 
" servitude "referrad to the penal efiecta of sin.— The "likeoeas" and " con- 
dition of man," and " obedience unto death." — Kecapitulatian. 

It is now proper to direct attention to a class of 
passages which speak of the human condition and cir- 
cumstances of the Saviour, in such terms as involve a 
recognition of another nature; and that superior, 
preexistent, and Divine. 

I. " The Word became flesh."' The late inge- 
nious Mr. Cappe, of York, and Mr. Belsham, trans- 
late iyipero as if it were the simple substantive verb, 
"The Word was flesh:" and they affirm that the 
most common and usual meaning of yivofuu is " to be," 
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referring to ver. 6, and Luke xzir. 19.* To this 
assertion I reply : — 

1. That the proper sense of flvofuu, (or its other 
forms, ytypofuu, yevofuu, yeivofuti,^ is to be hfOught 
into exigence, or ittto a new state or mode of existence. 
It is the passive of the ancient verh r^iim and jeiva, to 
beget, bring forth, produce. This radical idea runs 
through all its derivative applications : whatever form 
or mode of existence they refer to, it is always 
with the idea, sometimes remotely, but in general 
obviously, of an eatraneouB cause producing the 
effect.' 

2. That not only were these gentlemen mistaken, 
when they asserted that " the most usual meaoiag of 
yivofuu is to be ;" but that, correctly speaking, this is 
Tiever the meaning of that word, except when modified^ 
as above stated, by the accessory idea of paesireness to 
a previous cause. The instances which they allege 
appear to me insufficient for their purpose : — 

(1.) Verse 6. 'E-yevero avBptavos, mrfaroKfUvoa vapa 

Qeov- " a man was sent, not was Tnade sent, or became 
sent," says Mr. B. But however burlMque may ap- 
pear the renderings which he adduces to reject, it is 
very clear that the leading idea of flvofnat, as distinct 
iirom cl/u, has place here : " a man was product, was 
brought forwards, was raised tip, as a messenger from 
God." This use of iyivero is similar to the formula 

' Critieal Remarkt and Di$»eriaiitm», by the late Rev. Neweome 
Cappe; vol. i. p. 86. Irapr. Vert, in loc. Calm. Inq. p. 38. 

* See Dammii Lex. Hon. et Find, in yitt, yiw, yitym, p. 319. 
B«rl. ed. JF^eheri Anmade. ad Cfranm. Grtre. para t. ^lec. iii. 
p. 58. Lennepii Etyvi. Ling. Grae. torn. i. p. 209. Godofr. 
Hermann, de Emendanda RaUone Grtecce Granm. p. 313. Pattotn't 
Gr. WoTterh. i. 443. 
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which Bometimes occurs, kuI lyhero, and it came to 
pass. 

(2.) Luke xxiv. 1 9. " Jesus of Nazareth (oa erfevero 
avTip TTpo^rriTris) who was, not who became a prophet." 
But why should not the proper idea of the verb be 
admitted here also : — "who was made a prophet?" 

It may be difficult to find a neat phrase in modern 
idiom, which will accurately convey the original force 
of the word ; and perhaps the simple verb to be may 
sometimes answer better than any other, to avoid 
running into periphrasis : but safe argument can be 
built only on the strict signification of terms. In 
both these instances, the common rendering, loas, is 
probably the most eligible ; yet it is unquestionably 
the intention of the writers to express that the subjects 
of the propositions were brought into the state ex- 
pressed by the respective predicates. 

Schleusner, in his targe and excellent article upon 
this word (which fiimishes abundant confirmation of 
the remarks above advanced,) has indeed given for 
his eighteenth signification, "/ am, the same as 
«/M, for in different passages the Septuagint uses it 
for the Hebrew rrn, as Nehem. vi. 6." But a refer- 
ence to those passages will prove that they without 
exception fall under the observations which we have 
made.* 

On these grounds, it appears to me that the trans* 
lation, *' The Word was flesh," is erroneous by being 
defective ; and that any fair translation must express 

* Theie are only three instances ofH^n, vie. Josh. iz. 12 ; Ruth 
i. 12 i Dan. ii. 1. Four have njrt, Gen. xxrii. 29 ; Nehem. ri. fl ; 
Job xrrvii. 6 ; Eccl. ii. 22. And there are two passages in which 
the LXX. have read 'TJ'J. where the present Hebrew text has the 
interjection '^, Jet. xxx, 7 ; Micah ii. I. 
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this idea, that the word was brought into that state or 
mode of exiftaice which is known bf the term ^fiesh^ 
that iB, the human nature. Our language perfectly 
expresses it hy the plain form, " The word became 
flesh."* 

I conceive, therefore, that we may regard as suf- 
ficiently proved, that the just construction of this 
passage indubitably represents the human existence of 
our Lord as assumed by a preexistent intelligence. 

II. " The days of his flesh."' This phraseology 
plainly implies that he had other days, another manner 
or state of existence, which might be contrasted with 
bis debased and afflicted state on earth. 

III. '* God sent his own Son in the likeness of 
" sinful flesh :"' thus paraphrased by Semler ; " That 
which the law could not effect, God bath accom* 
plished in the best manner, by sending hia own Son ; 
who, besides his invisible nature, had flesh resembling 
this flesh of ours, which is often overcome by sin."' 

IV. ** God sent forth his own Son made {jftvofuvov, 
" brought into the state of being^ from a woman."* 
On this passage, the celebrated critic just quoted has 
this annotation : " God sent forth, that lafrmn him- 

* " Aoyoc iiie factut est homo, pertinet ed ut indicet A6yov ilium 
kd humilem conditionem ie deauBiaae." Mori Redtationei in 
Joann, p. 9. 

' Heb. T. 7. " Die tage aelnea muheTollen lebeiu auf erden." 
' The dayi of his Hie fiiU of sufferings upon earth.' Mori Cmmt. 
Exeg. Hist, in Tkeol. Christ, vol. il. p, 7. 

' R«tn. viii. 3. See the Note in page 337 of this Tolnme. 

' " Earn rem Deiu feliciter ipse procuravit, misBO, auo Fllio, qni, 
pneter istom inTisibilem naturun, simillimam camem nostne, cui 
peccatum solebat domioari, habuit." . Pgraphr- el Notce in Ep. ad 
Rom. 1769, p. 91. 

• Cal. iv. 4. 
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se^, the Son who was before described as being- with 
the Father, and in the hosom of the Father ; and who 
himself therefore frequently said that he should return 
to the Father .^ww wham he came forth. This doei 
not involve any necessary idea of a local change ; 
though we know not what precise conceptions the 
men of that age might form. The fact itself is 
abundantly plain, that such expressions as this are 
irreconcilable with the opinion that Christ had no 
existence before he was, as here stated, bom of a 
woman."'* 

v. " Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
" that on account of you he became poor, though he 
" was rich : in order that ye, by his poverty, might be 
" enriched."" 

Mr. B. expresses contempt for those who infer the 
preexistence of Christ from this text ; while he admits 
that "if the feet were antecedently establbhed, this 
passage might indeed be admitted as a graceful allu- 
sion to it."" If, however, his interpretation of the 
terms he just, it would scarcely be warrantable, admit- 
ting the concession, to suppose such allusion ; but, if 
a fair examination should show that the interpreta- 
tion is erroneous, the passage will remain, not as an 
allusion merely, but as a positive and strong implica- 

" " 'ECaWffrtiXn', etnisit Deua, sdlicit i te, illnm Filittm qui 
■atea dicebatnr esse apud Patrem, in ttttK PatrU ; qui ideo tEe|nni 
ipae dicit redeuitdum jam jpd esse ad FBtrem d quo exiit : John Tiii. 
42. Non apoB eat nt lod quasi mutationetn cogitemtu, licet 
ignoremot ecqnid htnnines ejus tranporis cogitarint. Res ipsa suffldt : 
talibus sentendis reprimi omnea iUos qui ezsistendi inilium lepetnnt 
ab hac natJTitate, it yvyaucit, qnieliic commemoratur." Paraphr. et 
Nola in Ep. ad Gal. 1779, p. 337. 

" 2Cor. viii. 9. " Page 122. 
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tion. The sense according' to Him is, " that Christ 
was rich, and, at the same time, that he lived in 
poverty ; — rich in miraculous powers, which it was at 
his option to employ for his own benefit s" — but he 
submitted to the severest privations ; " he made no 
use of his miraculous powers for bis own advantage." 
Undoubtedly this, so &r as it goes, is true ; and is 
capable of being applied to the design of the con- 
nexion, as a motive to compassion and liberality : but 
that it is not the attire sense, nor that which was 
gpecitdiy intended by the apostle, may, I submit, be 
maintained on solid grounds. The reasons produced 
for this interpretation are two. 

I. " The verb inwxKvw does not properly signify t» 
b&xymepoor, but to he poor .-" and Stephens's Thesaurus 
and Constantine's Lexicon are quoted in support of 
the assertion. But the significations given by those 
eminent scholars express the classical use of the word. 
It is unnecessary to say that Homer, Theognis, and 
Aristotle, are not the sources from which to derive 
authority, for the sense of words and phrases in the 
Greek of the New Testament. Stephens has, indeed. 
introduced this text as falling under the general signi- 
fication which he assigns," and which is unquestion- 
ably correct in reference to the pure Greek usage. 
He has closely followed Constantine. But they both 
appear to have overlooked the proper authority for 
understanding the diction of the New Testament; 
namely, the Septuagint and the Apocrypha, compared 
with the Hebrew text. In them this oversight was 

" " M«ndiciu nun, mendien* mo, mendicaiido vivo, mendico : 

eg«o, indigvo : meiulicu* obeno, meodicaiu peto." He» 

Sleph. 

A A 2 
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excusable ; as the fact of the Hebraized diction of the 
apostles and evangelists was, in their day, scarcely 
recognised. 

The word is not very common in Greek authors 
after Homer, and in the New Testament it occurs 
only in this place : but we find it several times in tiie 
Septuagint ; and, in each instance, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the signification is, not simply fy> he poor, 
nor, as in the classical use, to lead the life of a 
beggar ; but it ia to become poor from a previous 
better condition. The passages will speak for them- 
selves. 

** When the children of Israel sowed corn, the 

" Midianites came upon them, and destroyed 

" their produce, — • — and left no sustenance for life 
" in the land of Israel, nor ox nor ass in the folds: 

" and Israel (e-jrr^evae <T<j)oSpa) became exceed- 

" ingly poor." Judges vi. 6. 

" Have you invited us with a view (wTeaxevirai) to 
** reduce tis to poverty T' lb. xiv. 15. Ed. Alexandr. 

" The rich have become poor : (ifKovatoL etrru' 
" x^wo-ov)." Psalm xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 10. 

** We are exceedingly impoverished : (^e-jTrotxevtraftev 
" ff^oS/jfl)." Psalm Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 8. 

" Every drunkard and whoremonger (wraxevtrei) 
'* shall come to poverty.*' Prov. xxiii. 21. 

" Fear not, my son, because (hrT<a>xev<rafiev) we 
" have become poor" Tobit iv. 21." 

These are the authorities which ought to direct our 

'* STininachus, who made another Greek version of the O. T. 
about the end of the second centorj, used the word in Prov. xiii. 7. 
" There are who affect to be poor (rTvxtviiuvot) but have abundant 
riches." Drutii Fra^. Vet. Interji. Gr. p. 1132. 
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interpretation of the word in queetion ; unless some 
very weighty reason could be shown for taking it out 
of the proper range. But certainly there is no such 
reason. 

The reader will observe the resemblance of the 
language of the text under consideration, (hrrmx^vvt 
vKovcws oiv,) to the third of the passages above 
enumerated. It is not impossible that the paesE^e 
might have suggested the phrase to the apostle's 
mind. 

Thus the whole evidence that applies to the case, 
appears to me most clearly to entitle us to reverse 
Mr. B.'s proposition, and to say that, in the Hellenistic 
and scriptural Greek, this verb invariably denotes 
to become poor from a previous condition of com- 
petency or opulence. In this seme, therefore, 
unless we would disregard one of the most certain 
rules of honest interpretation, we are hound to under- 
stand it in the passage before us : " our Lord Jesus 
Christ became, or teas made, poor." 

2. " The construction requires that the two states 
should be simultaneous. The aorist expresses a per- 
fect action, in past definite time; which time is 
ascertained by the connexion. Christ em-wx^va-e was 
poor. When ? liXovirios mv, at the time when lie was 
rich." " 

To a considerable extent, this rule is true ; but we 
cannot make it a universal canon. Let us try it by 
two or three examples in the writings of the same apo- 
stle. ZwveJ'woiroHio-e, he hath made us alive with Christ. 

" Cahn. Inq. p. J24. For thw graminatical observation Mr. B. 
acknowledged himself indebted to " a learned and ingenious friend ;" 
the late Mr. James Pickbourn. 
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When ? At the time toAen, Sin-oj vf^'i "* ww* detid in 
trespasses and sins." The two states must be simul- 
taneous : the Christian converts were dead in sin, and 
alive through Christ at the same time. So likewise 
must we reason on the recurrence of similar phraseo- 
logy' in the Epistle to the Coloseians." -Kart^X- 

\ayr)fiev, we hav€ heen reconciled td Ood. When ? At 
the time wh^fit e)(6poi ovres, we were enemies.^^ The 
two states are simultaneous : we are enemies to God 
and in a state of reconciliation with him at the same 

time. Such would be the theology, such the sense, 

of this rule, applied after the manner recommended. 

If the aorist " expresees a perfect action in past 
definite time," it follows that the translation of 
eirTo*;^evffe is not BO properly he lived a life ofpovert^y 
which expresses a continued action, and would re- 
quire the Imperfect tense ; but that, according to the 
common Greek signification of the word, it is, he 
begged; or, according to the scriptural acceptation, 
he became poor. 

The same conclusion is Eupported also 1^ a doctrine 
of the aorists, which is muntained by f^her and 
Hermann, critics whom all will acknowledge to be 
among the few who have occupied the first rank in 
this department of literature ; whether we consider 
the extent and accuracy of their acquaintance with 
Greek authors, or their surprising acuteness in pene- 
trating, and sagacity in explaining, the rationale of 
the language. The former of these authors says, that 
" the second aorist denotes a perfect action, in a past 
and continued time, but uncertain and undefined; 
and the first aorist expresses the same affections of 

" Eph. ii. ), 5. " Col. ii. 18. " Rom. v. 10. 
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time, but without the idea of amHnuuj/*"* The latter 
makes three cases of the aorist : the first, the notation 
of an action complete4 within some portion of time 
which is not only now past, but has been past a certain 
space of time ago, which space of elapsed time is left 
undefined : the second, the intimating of repetition, 
frequency, or habit : the third, the idea of possible or 
probable action.'" It is only the first of these th^ can 
apply to the text under consideration ; and according 
to It, CTrr»;^ev<r«, will admit of being rendered, either 
he became poor, or he lived a life of poverty : but it 
gives no evidence of the assumed community of time 

with v\ovvtot a>v. 

The Inquirer appears to think that, when the parti> 
ciple uv is used in reference to past time, some adverb 
b requisite to mark the transition to another time : 
as in John ix. 25. " Being (that is, having been) 
" blind, mw I see : n/^Xos uv, apn fikiva" But any 
scholar, in his ordinary Greek r^eading, may observe 

" Fiteheri Animadv. in Gramm. Grac. Specim. ii. p. 260. 

** Herviann. de Emend. Ratione Greec. Gramm, pp. 186 — 189. 
It ia remukable, and it surely ia a corroboration of the truth of our 
interpretation, that the same result ia given bj another and very dif- 
ferent doctrine an the force of the aorista, promulgated by the aharp- 
aighted and philosophical grammarian, Prof. Buttmons. " Tlie lit 

and 2d aorist different forms of the same tenses, and differ not 

in signification. The aoriat differs firom all [the other past tenaea] 

in ezpreaaing aimply a past action, without any connexion in idea 
with present, or any other poat, time ; / mow it. The past tense in 
EngUth \i. e. the English and German imperfect] ia an aorist : in 
Latin, the perfect is used to express the Greek aoriat. Ex. Duft^ 
— iilivuv \viTV)(t Kvvl'- — By substituting haa mel, had met, or WM 
meeting, for met, the difference between the aorist and the other past 
tenses will be felt. — " Gr. Gramm. p. 236. The very same doc- 
trine, though less amply nnfblded, ia laid down in Matthite'a Grammar, 
Mr. Blomfleld'a Tranaladon ; vol. ii. p. 723, ed. 1829. 
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the frequent instances of this participle occurring- in 
the sense of past time without any adverbial intima- 
tion :** and every schoolboy knows that the present 
participle ia also the participle of the imperfect tense. 

A sentence closely resembling that under conside- 
ration, occurs in the former Epistle to the same church : 
" Though I was free from all, I subjected myself as a 
*' servant to all." ** Will it be pretended that these 
two states were simultaneous ? The meaning evidently 
is, that the apostle abdicated his liberty, and entered 
into a new and opposite state. 

Some light is also guned to the sense of i-rrrwxevffe 
from its position with TrXovT^tniTe ; for, if the latter 
express a change of state, a becoming rick from the 
previous condition of spiritual poverty, it is reasonable 
to regard the former as correspondent. It is worthy 
of observation that this is the construction of those 
whose native language was Greek, and who of course 
would have an instantaneous perception of their own 
idioms. Gr^ory of Nazianzum, evidently alluding to 
this passage, and to Philippians ii. 7, says : " The 
author of riches becomes poor ; for he becomes poor 
[with regard to] my flesh, that I may be enriched 
[with regard to] his Deity. He who is full is emptied ; 
for he is emptied of his own glory for a little time, 
that I may partake of his fulness." " 

In the expository collections of Photius we find the 

" As in Luie xriii. 12. Acts ix. 39; »siv. 10. John i, 49. 
2 Pet. i. 18. 

" 1 Cor. U. 19, iXtiflifWC iv — l?ovX*«Ta. 

" '0 «-Xovrff«iv HTUx^vcC rrwxrwti yop t^v e^c rapira, <►' iyit 
v\imTilint Tiiv oirroi etdn)™' Kal 6 irXqpfic avovraC ntvovrai yap r$£ 
(duroii JoJ»lE «T< luxpov, lya eyii rfje itdrou ^traXo/Ju rXi)pw<rtwc. 
Opera, ed. Bill. Par. 1630. vol. i. p. 620. 
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following annotation : " He became poor [by taking] 
our flesh : — we are made rich [by receiving^ forgive- 
ness of sins, holiness, adoption, and the kingdom of 
heaven." " The comments of Chrysoetom show that 
he understood the terms in the same sense. " He 
emptied himself of his glory, that ye, not by his riches, 
but by his poverty, might be made rich. If he had 
not been made poor, thou wouldst not have been 
made rich. All these blessings have come to us 
through his poverty ; and what kind of poverty ? His 

" The candid scholar will admit that, as the chaami in this qnota- 
tion, and in that from Qregorj, occaaioned hj the common ellipaia 
of Kara, mutt be supplied in any translation, the modes of supplying 
them here adopted are fair and consonant with the design of the 
writers. 1 copy the entire passage, that it may be read in its con- 
nexion. — 'Eirix""* y^fi '^•' ^f^ptf aapta. Eiro tariiitaoB^ ea! 
iaravpiidti, ml rovro ii iif^ rove Avaliimt' Sri ii i/uit im-uxcoirtf. 
E( t^y ialroi, fi)iriv, inTu^^Eim Std n, oi obH jfpfifiara H^mc ii' 
atrriy; nXolJirioc £iy' Ka86 iffrt mi yotlmt BedCi oioy &yU'^pairroc, 
airtpiyorp^tt hopaTOQ, LKaTaXtpnot, i6^y tyi^y ArofifijiTov, ^£ tivci:~ 
Xaktjroy, fuyaKuirvytli' iiviftaOTOc. 'Iva u^tij rj cKiiyov rrup(([f 
rXovrffmin' Ei yap ittj eicdyoQ, ^qsiv, citTii](tv<ny, oiic &y iini'it irXov- 
r^aa/itv. 'EjrXtnrrliaaiMy Si a^iatv iifiaprtuy, iyuuirvyiiy, v'toBtalav, 
aim}>' T^y fiairAflay riy otipayuv. " He became poor [by taking} 
our flesh. He was moreoTer condemned and crucified, and that (br 
us unworthy ; since for our sake he became poor. If then, says the 
(qKMtle, he became poor for thy sake, wilt not tiiou give alms for his 

sake ? Being rich : inasmuch as he is, and is prOTed to be, God, 

namdy the unutterable, whom no created mind can grasp, invisible, 
incomprehensible, possessing the glory which cannot be declared, 

the unspeakable light, the incomparable majesty. Thai ye, fiy ki» 

poverty, may be made rick : for, says the apostle, unless he had be- 
come poor we should not have become rich. But we are made rich 
[by receiving] forgiveness of sins, holiness, adoption, and the king- 
dom of heaven itself." OScumen. in Ad. el fpist. Verona, 1532, 
p. 542. " Fix your eyes on the Creator and Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, the Only-begotten Son t^ God, who, for your salvation, went 
into the condition of extreme poverty, (r^v (cr^oi-qt- fitTi\{i\ti$t 
wtylay.y Theodoret. in loc. 
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taking flesh, and becoming a man, and suffering what 
he did suffer." " 

Thus then, I humbly conceive, there is a prepon- 
derance of reason for taking TrKovinot tuv in reference 
to an antecedent state : " being rich, for jrour sake he 
" became poor." 

The Inquirer adduces, as a corroboration of his. 
viewB, that " the most accurate critics and commenta- 
tors translate and expound the words as expressing 
simultaneouB and not successive states :" " and he 
refers to Grotius, Schlictingius, and Brennius, as these 
authorities. But the latter two are party writers, and 
Grotius can scarcely be considered as free from a 
similar bias. If, however, authority is to be called 
in, (and undoubtedly, on questions of pbilolt^cal 
difficulty, much respect is due to competent authority,) 
I conceive that the appeal should be made to those 
critics who are distinguished for their purely gram- 
matical investigations, and who treat the text of the 
New Testament precisely as they have done, or would 
do, any Greek classic whom they had undertaken to 
edite and illustrate. Of this description are the fol- 
lowing. 

Semler, than whom no man more prided himself 
upon his latitude of thinking, or more heartily spumed 
the being a follower of venerable names or popular 
doctrines, thus paraphrases and comments upon the 
clause. "Our Lord Jesus Christ, though possessed 

** 'EKCiroc tilfoi iKiyvvtv, lAix '>^ v^ic rf TXovi-fi olrrou, oXXo rj 

wTW)(tlf, »XowSff»|re. EI /i^ Ikuvoc iyiyero «twj[oc, oiia ay tyivav 

ail rXovinoc. TaDra i-iravTa Slit r^c m-wxi'ac yiyorev iifiir' irolac ; 

Ata Tov aapta dyaXa^'iv, ko! ycyiaOai ay$puxoy, ml radeiv Hvtf 
twade' Homil. xvii. in 2 Episf. ad Cor. 

" Page 124. 
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of supreme riches as Lord of b1\ things, yet for you 
Gentiles submitted to that poverty.— The concise 
phrase, beir^ rich, respects the doctrines coDceming 
the state of Christ before his human existence, and 
iritb the Father, which the apostle had more largely 
delivered in his personal teachings ; and which he 
dus recalls to the recollectitm of those whom he 
addressee. The participle iSv has the same ragnification 
as iwapjf^av in Phil. ii. 6, and can by no means be ap- 
plied only to the human life of Christ, the relation of 
both fact and time being different. The expression 
he becamepoor, likewise answers to that in the passage 
just referred to, fie emptied himself; and it denotes 
another condition and state of the person of whom this 
new condition of humanity is a£Ermed." " 

Morus, a liberal but not extravagant theologian, 
the editor of Xenophon's historical works and of other 
Greek classics, and on whom as an exquisite scholar 
the encomium of Wyttenbach was pronounced ;*" ex- 
plains the words ^us : " Christ being rich, that is, 

" " Cognoscitis iUam b«neficentiai& Domini no«tri Jen Chriati, 
qu&d cum easet renim omniimi dominiu ditiMimiu, tamen propter 
VM gentes illam paupertatem subiit. — Res eadem describitur ac 
Pliil. ii. etJAm Btmillim^ : idem participium, iv pop^ G«rit inrap-^wv. 
Ideas de statu Chriati ante vitam hnmanam, apud Patrem — ^pluiea 
quaa PauluB sermombua suia expoauerat, eaa hie in uniimiTn rerocat : 
yiyinnoTt, scil. me Tobis exposuiaae. Illud (wv, Phil. ii. irwipx"'') 
aaraiai potest, alio rei et temporia online, rejici tantum in vitam 

hnmanam. 'Barriix^un, tKivmaty iamov, occupat jam alium ordi- 

nem et atatum hujus sabjecti, ad quern hie novna ordo humanus 
refertnr. Parapkr. et Not. in Ep. ad Cor. Hal. Magd. 1776, vol. ii. 
p. 222. 

" " Uaud minoria in judicando diligentiee ac doctrins, quam 
modeatiffi." Wytttnbaehii Adnot. ad Xenoph. loeot iUuitre$, p. 391. 
Saxii Ononuut. Liter, vol. viii. p. 200. 
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possessed of the highest happiness, was made poor, 
that men might be enriched with blessings."" 

Rosenmiiller, the father, after copying at length 
from Moms, but without acknowledgment, adds: 
" Christ was possessed of the highest happiness before 
his advent and appearance on earth." " 

Schleusner refers the expression, being rich, to a 
previous state of perfect happiness i and he adds, 
" The reference is to the glory which Christ is expli- 
citly declared in the New Testament to have had from 
eternity with God." *' 

Dr. Gustavus Billroth ( who died early in this year, 
1836,) a critic of distinguished learning and sagacity, 
regardless of all theories and parties, and especially 
devoting his talenta to the eliciting of the meaning of 
the apostle Paul by a thorough logical sifting of his 
intellectual character and his peculiarities of thought 
and style, gives this paraphrase : " Our Lord Jesus 
Christ — who, for the sake of men, entered into the 
low state of humanity, though he as the Son of God 
possessed the [divine] glory with God, that men, 
through his depriving himself, might become rich in 
heavenly blessings."" 

From all that has been adduced, it appears to me 

** " ChriBtum divitem &ctum esse pauperem, ut homines locuple- 
Urentur. — Non potest simpliciter ita verti, sed cum addltaoiento, 
beaiitate abuKdantitsimui ; bonis locupleiati aumm." Dwerl. de Dit- 
crhniM Senses et Signifieationit in Interpretando, p. 30. 

** " Fuit autem beadtate abDudantissimiu priusquam in has terras 
adspectabilis Tenit." In loe. The passage which he has copied from 
Morus is not that cited above. 

" " Intelligitur autem ihi &^a ilia quam Christus ab eetemo ba- 
buisse apud Demn disertd in N. T. traditur." In voce ^Xoiimos. 

" Ctmmentar zu d. Br. an d. Corinth, Leipzig, 183S. 
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no more than a reasonable and necessary conclusion, 
tfaat, in this passage, there is a definite recognition of 
a preezistent and glorious state of the Messiah." 

VI. " Let this disposition he in you which was 
even in Christ Jesus, who [though] existing in the 
form of God, did not esteem it an ohject to he caught 
at to be on a parity with God : but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, becoming in the likeness 
of men : and being found in condition as a man, he 
humbled himself, becoming ohedieut unto death, even 
the death of the cross."** 

It has not been without long, careful, and anxious 
consideration, that I have given the preceding version 
of this important passage. That, in the particulars 
in which it differs from the commonly received version, 

** Michaelis takes & different view of the passage, but which in- 
cladea Uie principle of the interpretation supported above. 

" Ye ktumi teell the favour which our Lord, Jeaut Christ, hath con- 
ferred upon u» ; that, though he teas rich, he became poor for gour 
lake, that ye, through hu poverty, might become rich. The eternal 
Divine nature is not here the subject of discourse, but Jeaua as a man. 
Even in that respect be had the greatest right to he rich, to live in 
the greatest abundance, and to enjoy every comfort. As Son of 
David, he had to expect, pursuant to the promise of Grod, a splendid 
kingdom, the sovereignty of a noble country, which waa at that time 
certmnly in its most flourishing and populous condition. Besides, 
something more and loftier waa his due, as being not merely a Son 
of David, but the Son of David, the divinely promised Messiah. 
Adding to this, that his human nature was united with the Divine, 
it results Uiat bU the treasures and property in the world belonged 
to him. Of aU this he divested himself, came poor into the world, 
and lived poor in it ; not indeed actually in the very lowest condi- 
tion, that of a beggar, for in his whole life we find the indications of 
a station not otherwise than honourable ; but yet poor and without 
possessions, sometimes even in peculiar want and necessi^. Thus 
waa he to obtain for as true and everlasting riches." Ammerkung 
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and which many excellent writere have preferred, it 
does no more than truly and ^thfiilly represent the 
sense of the original, appears to me established by 
the following considerations. 

i. The first question is. How far, in the construction 
of the sentence, does that part extend which was 
called by the ancient rhetoricians the protasis } that 
K, the proposal of the terms or considerations, which 
prepare the way for the rest of the sentence, called 
the apodosis, and from which it ia to Sow, as a deduc- 
tion, or application to the matter in hand?" The 
common version supposes this point to be at the 
close of the third member, which, therefore, would 
run thus : " who, existing in the form of God and 
esteeming it no usurpation to he as God:" and 
then the apodosis would follow, " yet emptied him- 
self," &c. But this so for as I can perceive, would 
have required a diflference in the words." 

On the other hand, I must own that the most 
exact and impartial study of the passage which- I 
can exercise, leads me to regard the just construc- 

" An apology may seem due for luing these technieal forma of 
esprewioii ; but they appeared necemary to help the perEpicaoumen 
of the eiq)licAtioii. Perhapa these diitinctioni, and the denomina- 
tioui of them, are too moc^ neglected now, as formerly they were 
too lererely obserred. A judicious attention to them would greatly 
aid the stndy of the sacred and other hooka. The reader who ia 
conversant with Baxtei'i and Oesner'a Note* on Horace, must have 
observed the excellent uae which they make of theae disdnctiona. A 
nmilar benefit may be obtained by the same mode of studying the 
Epistlea <A the apoatle Paul : he often leaves the apodoiii to be nqi- 
I^ed by the intelligence of his reader. See Fouii Rhet. lib. iii. 
exp. if. Theoph. Emeiti Lex. Teehnol, Qreee, Rhet. Leipzig, 
1795, pp. S6, 297. 

*• f«, to have stood thos, 'Oc, if fiopf^ 6«o* iwApX'*''! "^ •*X 
Apirayfiov ^yTivifurot ri tlvai t#a 8cf , lavriv txifiitat, &c. 
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tion as tenninating the protaeis with the clause, " ex- 
isting' in the form of God ; ** and that the subsequent 
members ^1 belong* to the apodosis and point to one 
object, the declaration of our Lord's unspeakable con- 



iL Another important consideration is the meaning 
of apirarffMt. Every one knows that the verb from 
which it is immediately derived, signifies, to seize, to 
catch at, auddeniy to lay hold of, A> tdl^ by force ; 
and it is used with respect to the pre)** of a wild 
animal, the booty captured bj a warrior,- the iiletan- 
taneous snatching of a weapon out of the hand of 
another, the prompt imitation ' of ' the mannei^s of 
others, and many objects of a similar kind. With 
regEird to the noun, the question is, whether it denotes 
the act of seizing, or the thing seized. According to 
the strict rule of derivation, it might be pleaded that 
it must be the former :'* but we are prevented from 
resting in this conclusion by the abundant evidence 

" A apieUegimB of eniment itit«tpret«r>, who h&ve regarded this 
u the distributioii of thought and turn of argument intended, b; tiie 
apoade, will be in tbe Supplementai7 Note [A], at the end of this 
Section. At the same time, it most be confessed thst the common 
constraction is still maintained by respectable scbolars, among whom 
are my excellent friend Dr. Wardlaw, and the late Mr. Cappe. The 
former has devoted an elaborate Note, or rather Disquisition, to thii 
question, which weQ deserves the attention of the serious inquirer. 
Dueouraes <m ike Soeituan Controteray, pp. 547 — 5SS, fourth ed. 
1828. The latter, a zealous Unitarian, and one who pushed his 
views to a wider extreme than many of his class, has an elaborate 
Dissertation, written with bis oiual ability, which was not small, in 
vindication of that construction, and to maintain its consistency with 
Unitarian views. Critical Renutrka mi Scripture, ^e. Vol. i. 
pp. 232, 269-~313. 

" That verbal nouns derived from the perfect passive, in /loc 
denote aetivelj/, in fia ptuaivehf. Thus Apr&i»i, liprayfiat, wonld 
give ifrrayfiot, tht act ofteizing, liprayfM, the lAject teized. 
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that the best Greek authors either did ntit know, or 
practically disregarded, this rule of the grammarians.^ 
The word occurs nowhere besides, in the New 
Testament, the Septut^nt, or the Apocrypha ; nor, 
it is believed, in any Greek classic, except once in 
Plutarch,*' who uses it actively, to signify a peculiar kind 
of _fim:ible abductwn, an infamous action which Strabo, 
in largely describing it as one of the customs of the 
licentious Cretans, calls afitrarpi, rapine,*^ Another in- 
stance, also, the laborious industry of Wetstein has 
discovered among the volumes of the Greek Others, 
in one of the works of Cyril of Alexandria, who 
flourished in the fifth centiu'y ; where it is manifestly 
taken in ihe passive ^vi'&e, to denote that which occurs 
unexpectedly and is gladly caught at.** Thus the 



^fut, roura tvriy' Ac mi jipfX}ioe leoJ lipi^a, tai vXcxpoe ml 
rUjaui. Eiutathivi in Horn. pp. 1386, 1425 : apud Wakefield 
Silv. Critic. P. iii. p. 112. 

*• De Itterorum Instil, sect. 16. Opera Mor. ed, W^ttenbackii, 
vol. i. p. 41. in ed. Tko. Edwardt, Cant. 1791, p. 49. The im- 
mensely laborious and voluminous Wyttenbach has onJy a brief 
annotation on the passage, and does not indulge us witb a single 
remark on Apray/ioc. See his Animadv. in Phtarchi Mor. vol. i. 
P. i. p. 184. 

" Strabo; lib. x. ed. Falconer, pp. 704, 705, torn. ii. 

" This author is discoursing on the modest declining of the divine 
messengers (Gen. »x. 2,) to accept of Lot's invitation ; which he 
considers as a trial of the patriarch's sincerity, and as a motive for 
more strongly urging the invitation. He then says, *0 lit "«! iruwie 
i Hkouk fitiiitnat Kart^titicTO, xal oiix ifyray/iov rify Tapalr^fiv is 
e£ Aipavovs Kol iiSaptiTTipac imu'tro ^viJc< " Which the righteous 
man understanding, pregsed them the more ; and did not, like a man 
acting from a versatile and insincere mind, make their declining his 
invitation a thing to be caught at." CyriUi Alex. Opera, vol. i. 
pars ii. p. 2.'>. Par. 1638. 
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only actual authorities that exist are opposed to each 
other : and it would appear impoBsibie for any man now 
to determine, whether the writer who was bom fifteen 
years before the apostle died, but who was a heathen ; 
or the other who was a Christian, but lived almost 
four centuries after ; were the more likely to employ 
the rare word in the exact sense in which the apostle 
himself had used it." We seem, therefore, obliged 
to acquiesce in the doctrine of Eustathius. which might 
also be confirmed by many other exunples from 
Greek authors ; and to r^ard the connexion of the 
passage as our only criterion. , 

The construction here adopted is that in which the 
Greek fathers, from the earliest example of a quota- 
tion of this passage to the fourth century and down- 
wards, have generally understood it. With()ut attri- 
buting to those authors any authority in the decision 
of theological doctrines, or deferring to their opinions 
and arguments in the general interpretation of scrip- 
ture ; it is reasonable to consider them as entitled 
to great regard in mere verbal questions, which refer 
to the signification of the terms and idioms of their 
native language; provided that due judgment be 
exercised, in applying our conclusions to the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament, not to confound 
the genuine Greek with the Hebraized diction of 
the sacred writers. But the phrase before us does 
not fiill under the head of that Hebraized diction : 
nothing like it is to be found in the Old Testament 
or the Apocrypha." 

" See Note [B], at the end of this Section. 
" Grotius, indeed, afitrma that " it ia a Syrioc expreasion :" 
VOL. II. B B 
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To adduce numerous instances of the manner in 
which the text is cited and applied hj the bthen* 
would be tedious. The re^er may find many in 
Wetetein and Lardner, and he maj increase the 
nxunber by the help of the Tables of Texte, in good 
editions of the authors themaelres. Two or three 
passages, however, I shall copy ; and they shall be 
the earliest 

The first occurs in the Epistle of the persecuted 
churches at Vienne and Lyons, to the ChrislianB 
in Asia and Fhrygia, written about the year 177: 
which all admit to be one of the most interesting 
monuments of Christian antiquity. " To such a 
degree were they the zealous followers and imitators 
of Christ, iMo, beinff in the firm of God, did not esteem 
it a thing to be caught cU to be as God ; that, though 
being in such glory, and having not once or twice, 
but many times, borne the testimony of martyrdom, 
and been taken bacJE again from the wild beasts, imd 
having the marks of t^e fire, and stripes, and wounds, 
on almost every part of their bodies, they did not 
represent themselves as martyrs, nor would on any 
account pcarmit us to address them by thai ap- 
pellation."** 

(Annot. in he.') but he has no ground for tlie assertion, except the 
occurrence of & similar phrase in a Syriac liturgy, which can scarcel; 
be placed higher than the fourth or fifth century, and in which the 
phrase is, at all eTents, much more reasonably to be deduced from 
the passage of the ^tosUe. 

** Gi ica) eirl Toaovroy j^qXbiroi xai ftifitirai Tipiinov iyiyoyro, ot iv 
fxopf^ Oiov vTap^wi', obx iprayfiov iiyfiiraro ro tlyal Jaa Sfji' Acrt 
iv TOiairji Ai^ fiirap^ovrcc, ral oirj^ Airal abSi He, aXXa iroXXowc /lap- 
TvpfitrayTtti vai it Oijpiuv aSOic dvak^^ivrtg, mi ra KavT^a icai fdvc 
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Clemens of Alexandria, who flourished at the close 
of the second and the b^inning of the third century, 
cites the text thus : " To thee the Lord himself will 
speak, who being in Oieform cf God, esteemed it not a 
thing to be caught at to be as God ; but the compas- 
sionate God emptied himself, longing for the salvation 
of man."" 

Origen, the pupil of Clemens, haq tiiis observable 
passage : " I might even venture to say that the good- 
ness of Christ appeared more abundant, and more 
divine, and truly after the image of the Father, when 
he hun^bied himself, becoming obedient unto death, even 
&ie death of the cross, than if he had esUemed it an 
object to be cavght at to be as God, and had not chosen 

fiiikurra^ tat to. Tpav/iara Ej^ovric ■rif>u:iifuvii, out alrrol /liprvpttc 
iavTovc dvu-iipuTTOv, ovTt fi^r iiiilr iiriTpenoy TOVTf rf oyOfxari 
irpotrayofuvtiy aWoit. Euaebii. Hist. Ecd. lib, t. cap. 2. On this 
passage the learned Dr. Routh, the venerable Pretident of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, (who adorns lus Bstensive leaming by a spirit at 
eminently candid and amiable,) observes, that the writer or writers 
of this Epistle certainly imdeiBtood the clause which we are consi- 
dering as referring to tlie humiliaiion of Christ ; and that tLis was 
also the interpretation of many of the Christian fathers. " Qoo- 
modocnnque interpretanda verba sint, olix dpiraynav 4r4varo ro iivai 
laa 6ef, hoc quidem constat, Lugduoenses ex illis argumentum 
duxisse rqc rairitvotfoirurtis Christi. Neque vero hi soli id fecenmt, 
eed et alii multi veteres scriptorea ; imo verft id susdpere velim, 
nullum ecclesiasticum auctorem ad Nicienorum usqne tempus adduci 
posse, qui significari ro non alienum d te eue arbUratus ett verbis 
obx ai«raynor ityiiaaro, clard atque l^rl£ indicaverit. Haudqua- 
quam tamen id fraudi eat firmissimo argumento contra Humanistas 
quos vocant, ex istis verbis apostoli sumendo." Reliq. Sacr. vol. i, 
p. 328. 

** Atrrot vw \aX^»( o Kvpiot, Sci iy f>p^ Qtoii inrt^wy, ov;^ 
dpnaypov vj^jfforo rd tlwu laa Otf' cKivatac it lavrov o ^iXciKr/p^xwy 
Qios, vumu tSv ardpvwoi' y\txopt>^' Admon. ad Gentea; inter 
Opera, ed. Par. 1629, p. 7. 

bb2 
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to become a servant for the salTStion of the world." *' 
The other instances in which this father cites the pas< 
sage before us, are indeed very numerous ; but, while 
some of them concur in the sense and application of 
the preceding, in the larger number no light is afforded 
to the manner in which he understood the difficult 
clause. A remarkable fact, howeTer, presents itself 
in the examination of these passages, and which seems 
to show that perplexity in the interpretation of the 
clause was felt eren then. This is, that, in two in- 
stances, so far as I have discovered, Origen has taken 
ofiwajfios actively, and has understood the clause in 
the sense of our common version and many modem 
interpreters." 

The difficulty of the case must be admitted to be 
considerable : and perhaps neither of the constructioiw 
can be adopted without some remaining hesitation. 
The preponderance, however, appears to me to be in 
favour of that which has been already stated, and 
which I believe to have been approved by many, at 

" ToXfijp-ioy yap f 'B-tif vXclova ca) fltiortpav rol dXijOuc «rar' tlKoytt 
rm Ilnrpdc, ri/v dyaBonjra ^lvi(r6ai rov XpioroD, 6ti intrroi' irajrti- 
ruac, ycvofityo^ tir/firooc fi'Xpt Bavarov, Hararov tc trravpoS, q tl 
dpwayfwv ^yfiiraro tv tlvai laa Oty, lol [ii) /SowXijStic tfl rp rou tivfUni 
abintplif ytvioBai foiiXoc. Origenis Opera, de la Rue ; torn, iv, p. 37< 
This passage Ib referred to by the Cahn Inquirer, p. 137- 

" Kal yap oiroe, i-v pip^fl Qidii inrapj^ui-, oirj^ apuay^v ttyrjaAfit- 
voc t6 e\vai lira 6cf>, yiyovt iraihlov. " Even he himself, being in 
the form of God, not esteeming it an act of usurpation to be as God, 
became a child." Vol. iii. p. 661. 'Ej^p^v — i^alptra iropa ro XzXa- 
\tifUfa riirtyrc cv ry Koafxif Ji ytyfiafiftiva, AiroraXu^O^fai kiio rou 
oti]( dpTCayfiAv ^ytiaafiiyov to tlvai laa Qiy, oXX' iavrov KiviiaaiTtK 

au fiop^iiy louXov liXq^iiroc. " Things excellent, beyond aU that had 
ever been spoken or written in the world, were to be revealed trom 
him who esteemed it not an act of usurpation to be as God, but 
emptied himself and took the form ofa servant." Vol. iv. p. 260. 
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least, of the most learned, judicious, and moderate 
interpreters. Cameron, who was well intitled to this 
character, conceived that "the phrase was derived 
from a custom of that age, that conquerors erected 
trophies of the spoils stripped or taken from their 
enemies ; and that the clause might with strict pro- 
priety be translated, He made tM a triumph, or 
trophy, of his beinff equal teiih God ; that is, he did 
not ostentatiously show it, he did not seem to glory 
and boast of it." *' Grotius, Meric Casaubon, Calo- 
vius, Michaelis, and others, have embraced this inter- 
pretation. But whether this allusion be admitted or 
not, is of little importance : as, in any case, the idea 
is plainly indicated that the object intended would not 
have been, to Jesus Christ, an act of seizure, a usurpa- 
tion, a thing to which he had no right ; but, on tho 
contrary, that to which he had a just claim, a claim to 
waive which is laid down by the terms of the passage, 
as an act of the most gracious condescension and 
humiliation." 

" " Optun^ sic Gallic^ vertas, // ne fit point de triontphe, ou 
trophie, de ce qv'il Hail (gal d Dieu; h. e. nan jactavit, non Tisua 
est gloriari et insoleacere." Myrothee. Evang. p. 214. " Etai Dei 
Bimilia erat, tftmen non rapiendam judicavit BJinilitudinem cum Deo." 
Moms, in Append, ad PtisI. in Ep. Rom. p. 243. " Quamvis esset 
conditionis dtvijis et Deo lequalis ratione natune et attributorum, 
tamen non raplum ivit, non cupide et ubivia usurparit, hone cum Deo 

squalitatem; immo verd ab e& re abstinuit. -" Titfmanni Mete- 

temala Sacra, p. 542. See also the different Tcraions and illustra- 
tions in Note [A], at the end of this Section. 

** So CfarygoBtom, whose ability to construe his natiTe language 
none will dispute, understood the implication ; and he atopies dif- 
fiiscly upon it, in his Seventh Homily on this Epistle. ToOro rrf 
(I)ai lira Be^ obx iit dprayfioy tlxty, d\Xd ^vaixdv' lio ixiyuatv 
iavriti. " This being equal to God, be did not hold as a thin^ to be 
eaughl at, but his own natural right ; wherefore he emptied himself." 
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iii. " On a parity with God." It has not been 
without long thought, and some heeitation, that I 
have at length adopted this, as the most juet rendering 
that I can devise of lira Qe^ The expressions, li^ 
Godf and as God, appear most evidently to be below 
the proper signiBcation : and the mode used in the 
common. version and many others, equai with God, 
has the objection of not preserving the adverbial form 
of the phrase, and therefore of assuming a more de- 
fined sense than it can be at once said that the peculiar 
form justifies. Sdileusner explains the phrase as 
denoting " to sustain the person of God, or to be 
equal to God in nature and majesty :" and he main- 
t^ns that laa is not put adverbially, but that, by a 
kind of enallage, it stands for the singular masculine 
adjective."* He assigns no reason for this opinion ; 
and I must own that I can discover none. Such an 
enallage se^ns unsupported by any prinoi|Je or autho- 
rity of the language ; while the use of adjectives in 
the neuter plural as adverbs, though to be supplied as 
ellipses,** is extremely common." A very eminent 
scholar, and. who was familiarly acquainted with the 

Hotrdl. rit. in Ep. PhUipp, apnd Op. edFraneof. 1698, vol. vi. p. 64. 
See also Another important passage from ChrTBoatom, in the valuable 
article on 'Aprayfioc, in Mr. Eving's Greek Lexicon, Qte edition of 
1828. 

" Lex, in voce. 

" Schlensner fiillows Bo« in Biqipoaing that the full pbraae vould 
be mr' ton pipn' hut a most distinguished Gtraecian, Schsefbr, main- 
tains, " 'laa, additive prsepositione Jti 'laa, car« itra, adTerhialiter 
dicuntor, nihilque suhaudiendum est." Adnot. itt Botii ElUpt. Gr. 
p. 171. 

** As jifoTo moat eatih/, Xyvra exceUeatly, Uariva suddenly, 
dcXirra unexpected^, a3pd elegantlg, rarra ahoUg, roXXa abwuUaUlg, 
v^otra wUh itnpunitjf : &c. &c. 
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niceties of the Geeek idioni, Eraemua Schmidt, ob- 
serves that the verbs y/w/iai and tl/u give to their 
conjoined adverb the force of a noun ; and that the 
grammatical coiutruction of this clause ie precisely the 
same as if the adjective had been put in the accusative 
fflogular : ** to be equal with God." "* 

The interpretation of this phrase is c^ so great im- 
portance, that I trust to the indulgence of the reader 
for subjoining a considerable number of instances ; 
which will, I think, enable even those who have not 
studied Greek literature, to form a satisfactory opinion 
on the propriety of the mode of translation which I 
have adopted." 

The proper signification of lo-ot has respect to guan- 
Hty, as that of ofi^tot has to guaUty." The former 

" " Esse sequaliter Deo, t . e. esse eequalem Deo. huibeias,Goaegltich 
seyn. Nam verba substantiva, yiyo[iiu et ii/il, cum adverbio idoneo. 
ssepe adTerlni significadonem facinnt nominalem : ut, Od^. B. 82. 
Ilafnc <>"]>' iouv omnes orsnt taiati, i. e. taciti. Hiad. V. 95. 
ac7v iyiroyro' flebutt taciti, i. e. taciti. Sic hoc loco, ro tlvai Ira 
Qtf, pro TO tlvat laov Qtf." Adnot. in N. T. Nuremb. 1658, 
p. 1189. 

The late eminent C. G. Heyne, in hi* retnai^ on Erasmus 
Sclunidt's edition of Pindar, wlule he blames him for want of taste, 
mnd for hia inTention of an erroneous metrical system, speaks in 
rathet strong t«rms of his learning and sagacity as to what regarded 
the mere language. " Saltern doctus et eequus quisque judex fkte- 
bitur, Sclunidii acumine et diUgentifi infinids locis emendatiorem nos 
habere poetam ; tum in iis qnoque in qnibns haUucinatur, ingeniostt 

tamen et Mgacitflr hariolari tirum doctissimum. Ejns— doctrina 

prreclara. MagnS Gnecarum literarum copii instructus. " 

iV«/. ad. Find. vol. i. pp. 29, 30, ed. Oxon. 1807. 

" See Note [C], at the end of this Section. 

** Damndi Lex. Horn, et Pmd. pp. 561, 1708. Euripides, in a 
single vene, has marked the distmclion. Nvf S* o3ff Sfwioy oiUiV , 
ovr' iTOv JJporoTc' " But nothing now iafair, nothing equal, among 
men." Phceititug, Ter. Sll, ed. Ponon. 
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word was applied, in the propriety of Greek usage, 
to cases of equivalence in number, lines and ^ures, 
motion, time, distance, weight, community of shares, 
equality of political rig-hts, and other objects in which 
the leadii^ idea is that of commenswraU ipumtiiAea ;" 
and the latter term was used to designate resemblance 
m qualities. The former attributive was the answer to 
iroffo*, AoMJ much? the latter to -imw, ofwfuUkiTtdf* 

From the whole, it appears to me a just conclusion, 
that the word imder consideration denotes, in every 
instance of its occurrence, an equality or parity be- 
tween two subjects, in such respect as is pointed out 
in each case by the nature of the subjects, and the 
connexion of the passage. 

Applying this rule to the iiutance before us, we 
have first to inquire, if there is any thing ascertained 
in the nature of the case, which will define the respet^ 
in which Christ is " on a parity with God." Here 
we must appeal to the reader's serious and impartial 
judgment, whether abundant and weighty evidence 
has not been adduced, in establishment of the fact> 
that the Saviour of mankind possesses a superior 

" This ia exemplified by the use of Jaoe in the works of the 
Greek mathemadcians. Let tbe reader also consider such words as 
Imrxpoyiu, lovf/w/icu, lao^parria), lao}unpiiif and Im/lap^c, i<nifuy4c, 
laoaraauK-, Ivo^vift, laora-jfiiit laooBtyifs, Mrifiat, (vor(\4ct and the 
phrase !<»>' (ffu. See BtuUei Comment. Ling. Gr. Baa. 1557. col. 1231 
— 1223. Athenenti, lib. x. cap. S, vol. iv. p. 79, ed. Schweigliteiu. 
et Catauboni Animadv. col. 726, Lugd. 1621. 

" HesychiuB does, indeed, saj low, Sfiotoy and Suidas, Ira, ra 
Sfioia- bnt that writers of a lower age should have occaiionallj &]ten 
into a lax use of terms, and have become inattentive to the propriety 
of the language, ia no argument against the use of better timet. 
Besides, many of the verbal explications given by the Greek lexico- 
grsphera are not synonyms, but only approximaliona. 
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nature and mode of existence, which are trulj and 
properly divine. If this be admitted, we hare, in the 
known kind and properties of the subject, a principle 
enabling ub safely and with intelligence to apply the 
declaration, the Messiah is on a pabitt with God. 
This remark is not a be^ng the question, but a fair 
reference, to what, in the best exercise of my reason, 
I am consdentiously persuaded is a body of impreg- 
nable proof. 

We are next, therefore, to inquire whether the 
terms of the connexion will fumish any assistance to 
the interpretation of this particular clause. 

The circumstance of declining the object stated, is 
laid dott'D by the inspired writer, as one of the articles 
of the Saviour's humiliation. That object was some- 
thing which he did not catch up, take hold of, or with 
eagerness and promptitude avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to seize : it therefore lay before him, and was at 
his option. His waiving the presented enjoyment is 
assigned as a part, and a proof, of his condescending 
and gracious abasement : it was therefore something 
which was his own by right, which he might justly 
have claimed, and which, had he been so pleased, he 
had both the power and the authority to have taken. 
Also, as the *' existing in the form of God" stands, in 
the antithesiB, opposed to the " assuming the form of 
a servant ;" so this member of the enumeration 
appears to have its contrast in the " becoming in the 
likeness of men." These are the attributes of the 
state, or manner' of being, here predicated of the Lord 
JesuB Christ, and which is denominated to tlvai lo-a 
9ey, " the being on a parity with God." — What, 
then, was that state, or manner of being ? 
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1. It was the assumption <tf the regftl power and 
dignity, aay Enjedin''^ and Bome otherst over the 
Jewish nation, to which Christ had an unquestionable 
right, by his royal descent and by divine appointment* 
and which he had both the opportunity and the power 
to have seized and secured. So the Hebrew magis- 
trates were styled gods i and so the &ther of classic 
poetry frequently denominates his heroes 6etieUsKott 
godlike, and liroBeoi, equal to the gods. 

We reply, that, on the case of the Hebrew ma- 
gistrates, we beg to refer the reader to a former 
passage of this work f^ that the epithets from Homer 
are founded on the mythology which, having made 
gods like the vilest of men, easily elevated men to the 
rank of gods ; that such language is totally abhorrent 
from the style and sentiments of the New Testament ; 
and that, to suppose lira Qe^ to ugnify nothing more 
than royal state and power, is quite incongruous with 
all sobriety of interpretation. 

2. An eminent modern Unitarian answers the 
question thus : ** In the aut^iity with which he 
spake to his apostles ; in the appellation of Lord and 
Master, which he assumed ; in his requisition that 
they should keep his commandments, and be faithful 
in that which he committed to them and enjoined 
upon them ; in the terms in which he ^ake of him- 
self, (according to the ideas of the Jews) when he 
called himself the Son of God ; in Uie terms in which 
ke spake of his doctrine, as being the word of God-"" 

Ttiat this is a part of the truth, none will be dis> 
posed to question ; but whether a just interpretation 

" Explic. Loeorvm, p. 324. •" Vol. I. p. 504. 

*■ Cappe'K Crit. Ran. vol. i. pp. 240, 341. 
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of the particular paSBagea referred to, uid of other 
language whicb our Lord used of Umself, or per- 
mitted to be addressed to bim, ia compatible with an^ 
rational notions of the state and condition of a mere 
human being, ia a great part of the question at issue, 
and upon which it has been attempted, in the preced- 
ing pages, to submit the scriptural evidence to the 
reader's serious and candid judgment If the writer's 
endeavours have not been very unsuccessful, a consi- 
derable bodjr of evidence has been presented, that our 
Lord gave frequent intimations of his possesaing a 
preexistent and celestial nature, that be permitted 
and even claimed honours unsuitable to any but the 
Divine Being, that he allowed himself to be addressed 
as Lord and God, that he maintained himself to be 
One with the Father, and that he admitted and 
confirmed the imputation of " making himself equal 
«' to God." 

3. Mr. Belsbam's opinion is, that the expression 
designates our Lord's possession of a divine commis- 
sion, and a voluntary power of working miracles, 
which it was at his option to employ for bis own 
benefit" 

The " possession of a divine commiBsion," certainly 
furnishes some ground for appropriating the expres- 
Hon ; as, on that account Moses is called " God " 
and " for God" to Hiaraoh.*' But it is manifest that 
this idea is totally inapplicable to the present case ; 
for the very obvious reason, that our Lord's divine 
comMtisdon was, at no time asd in no sense, an object 
which be lud aside, or declined to use. On the 

" Cairn tnq. pp. 144, 326, 120. 
" Exod. rii. 1 ; iv. 16. 
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contrary, he always profesaed it, and was constantly 
actings upon it. 

The supposition that Christ, viewed merely as a 
man and a prophet, had an inherent and optional 
power of working miracles, does not appear tenable. 
We know that, on one occasion, he referred to ex- 
preBs prayer as having preceded the miracle :** and he 
ascrihed, in the most direct terms, his miraculous works, 
equally with his heavenly doctrine, to the indwelling 
energy of the Father.** It is true that, on most occasions 
of this kind, our Blessed Lord spake and acted in 
the style of absolute authority and independence:** 
hut this the advocates of the doctrine of his Deity 
look upon as an intimation, not very obscure, of 
his possessing a nature with which alone that style 
of dignity could comport; even the Eternal and 
Almighty Nature which could " speak and it was 

** John li. 41. " John v. 19 ; ht. 10. 

** For example : " He rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, 
" Peace 1 Be still !" Mark iv. 39. " Go thy way ; thy son liveth." 
John iv. 50. " I will : be thou clean." Matt. viii. 3. " Damsel, 
" [say unto thee, Arise." Mark v. 41 ; and a similar instance, 
Luke vii. 14. " Lazanu, come forth." John xi. 43. 

Such language, aasociated with no modification or corrective, 
seems Uttle becoming to a man of even common piety. How can 
we imaguie it to have belonged to the most perfect of human 
characters? Tlie doctrine of the Divine Nature of Christ affords a 
satisfactory solution of the difficult : but it seems to me to press 
insupportably on the opposite hypothesis. Mr. Cappe, in the quo- 
tation given above, expressly excludes our Lord's aill from having 
any concern in the business : his office was, accurately speaking, 
nothing more than to predict the operatioH. Upon this statement, 
was not Jesus very criminal, when he received, with evident com- 
placency, the address which, according to Mr. Cappe, was absolutely 
false ; " Lord, if thou witT, thou canst make me clean !" and con- 
firmed it by his reply, " I will : be thou clean !" 
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" done," which could " command and it stood fast." 
Upon the opinion which Mr. B. supported, Mr. Cappe 
has these animadrersions. The possession of mi- 
raculous powers by Jesus Christ " could neither be 
laid down, nor declined, nor suspended. It could not 
be laid dovm ; because it was not an inherent quality 
that depended upon his will : it could not be decli- 
ned ; because it was not offered to his acceptance 
or refusal, neither originally nor occasionally : it 
could not be mspended ; because whenever the power 
of God was present with him to perform a miracle, it 
was accompanied with an impulse on his mind to em- 
ploy it, or rather to predict its operation." " 

4. It appears evident that the most probable 
method, for ascertaining the intention of the phrase, 
is to determine the meaning of that which is laid as 
the ground and reason of our Lord's right to what the 
clause assumes. This ground is the " being °° in the 
form of God." 

The word used by the apostle, and very properly 
translated form, signifies the external shape or figure 
of a material object. Of course it can be understood 
of the Divine Being, only in the way of an imperfect 
analogy. As the visible and tangible figure of a 
sensible object is, in ordinary cages, the chief property 
and very frequently the only oqe, by which we know 
that object and distinguish it f^m others ; so, that 
part of " what may be known of God**" which to 
our rational conceptions distinguishes him from all 
other objects of apprehensiofi, may thus allusively 

" Critical Raaarka, vol, ii. p. 274. 

" S«e Note [D], at the end of the Section. 

* To yyuimr rmi 6«)S' cognotdbile Dei. Rom. i. 19, 
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be called the form of God. Ther^ore, dropping the 
6gure, the notion is evidently- that of specific dif- 
ference, or essential and distinffuishwiff propertiea. 
It might, I conceiTe, be unezceptionablj expressed 
hj the phrase, the charaaterisUcs of God." Schleus- 
ner, Bccordii^ly, gires this as the secondary sense of 
the word : " the Very nature and essence of wiy 
subject, the same as ^©<r« saA. owla." " 

** HopfH occurs once bcBtdes in the X. T. Mark xvi. 12, and 
ktbthI times in the Septoagint, «. g. Job ir. 16. Dan. v. 6, 9, 10, 
Wild. Sol. xriii. 1 ; every itfaere in the proper sense. The Greska 
often fqjj^ed it to their carnal conceptions of Divinitiet. But Wet- 
■tein and Sclileuener have re&rred to ezamplee of the metonjnuc 
application, in Josephus and Plato. '0 8coc ipyoic ftiv ml x**?"^' 
EvopT^E, Koi cnmvoffavt' ^vtptfripot, ftapfiiy n ml fiiytSot llfur 
tu^ivtaraTOK, " God is displayed in his Torkx and his gracioa> 
bestowmentB, and [thus] is more dearly manifested than aaj other 
being ; but, as to hie nature [literally /orm,] and majesty, he is to ua 
Invisible." Joseph, contra Apion, lib. ii. sect. 22. He connexion 
of this passage shows that Josephna uae« the term to exprvss • tpiii- 
tnal perfection, and not any sensible quality. The following pasMge 
from Plato is less cleai, as hia conceptions were probably influenced 
by heathen prepossessions. 'ASvyaray apa, t^irv, cal 6tf iOiktiv 
alror aXXoatvy" tlXX', in iota, niXXiaroE Ko! apioroc &v tie riJ Swarov 
Ikovtoc aa'rwv, fiivft atl inrXwcir r^ tAnw fuBp^, " It is then in^MM- 
rible, I replied, for even a god to be wilting to undergo any change : 
but, as seems probable, each of them [the gods] being in the hi^est 
possible degree of beauty and moral excellence, always remains 
simply in the same form." De Repvbl. lib. ii. Opera, p. 606, ed. 
Froncof. 1603. 

The Greek Fathers understood ftap^ in the sense of oioia' bat 
whether this is to be regarded as a fair grammatical interpretation, 
or as a theological explication, may be difficult to determine. — 
E. g. 'H ;iop^^ rou GidD raiWv T^ ouff/9 To»T«*c eWit^ "TbefoTmof 
God is the very same as hia esiewce." Qrtgor. Nj/n. Kpud Sniceri 
TfiMaur: Eecl. vol. ii, p. 377. 'H fiopf^ tov Oiov ^vtrtg (vciroi B(ot>. 
"The/brm of Cotf signifies the same as the nolvre of Ood." Theo- 
doreti (if he was the author) Dialog, i. apud Suicer. ib. 

" In eocem. See the same rema^ in Svieenu, iM iwpra. 
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We may receive further assistance b^ considering 
the antithesis of the sentence. This i^ipears to be 
stated, not strictly with any one particular, but geno> 
rally with all in the enumeration ; " the form of a 
serruit, the likeoees of men, the condition as a man." " 
Christ had the^^vm, the cAonzctem^uv, of the d^ased 
and oppressed situation of a bond-servant j the sub- 
jection of the human race to pain and sorrow, '* the 
bondage of corruption," the universal curse, the con- 
sequence of our common depravity : he resembled 
the rest of men, in every thing requisite to a proper 
humanity ; and be it remembered that this rewm- 
hlanoe was in lact an identity: his condition was 
that of a man, in all the accidents and attendant 
circumstances of our common nature ; such as growfJi 
from infancy to manhood, developement of physical 
and of mental powers, liableness and acute sensibility 
to all the kinds of natural suffering, and every other 
external circumstance which was proper to demon- 
strate him a child of man. 

Now let the terms of the contrast be weighed 
against each other. If the characteristics of human 
nature, as subjected to the penal sorrows of its fallen 
state ; if the reality of the same nature appearing in 
its properties and adjuncts; if all the appn^riate 
drcumstances of external condition ; — if these marked 
the Saviour to be incontrovertibly a real and proper 
man> what are we required, in equitable construction, 
to understand by bis "existing in the form," the 
distingukhing characteristics, " of God," and bis " bMng 
on a parity with God?" Are we not clearly cHiged 

" Mop^q tiiAov, compued with Rom. vii. 2S ; riii. 21 ; Gnl. It. 
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to understand these predicates as denoting that 
which is peculiar and distinctive to the Divine Being ; 
the very nature and essential attributes of God ? 

Thus guided bj the context and the argument 
we find the sense of the passage to be to this effect : 
*' Although he possessed the essential characteristics 
of the Divine Nature, he declined the display of him-i 
self as on a parity with God : but, quite otherwise 
than that," he deprived himself of the manifestation to 
men of those glories and enjoyments oi which he had 
the rightful possession; and he assumed the servile, 
degraded, distressful state of fallen humanity, sub- 
mitting to the deepest sorrows in life, and to the ex- 
tremity of suffering in death. For it is obvious that, 
in order thus to suffer, he must have a nature capable 
of pain and grief; he therefore was 'made in the 
likeness of men, and evinced " to be in his outward 
condition really" a man.' In this nature he suffered 

" The proper meaning of aXXa. See Dr. John Jonea't Greek 
Grammar, 3d ed. p. 280, and hia Greek and English Lexicon on the 
word. 

" EupcOcJc* S^ Schleufiner in ivp/mrw, signif. 3. " experio, com- 
perior, cognoico, ialelligo, sentio." Tertullian confirms litis inter- 
pretation. " Nam et inveiitum ratione posuit, id est certMiimi 
hominem : quod enim invenitur, constat esse." Adv. Marcion. 
lib. T. ed. Par. 1664. p. 486, 

" See Scbleusner in u>£, sigtuf. IS. " reverd, veri utpote, et 

respondet Hebraico 2 veritatJB : et ^t? utique profectd." 'tic'— 

dkiiBut. Hesych. ed. Alberli, col. 1597. "'Of et iiaei, quomodo 
3 veritatis, uti Tocant Hebrsi, ad quam respondent, non semper 
deaignant nudam similitudinem, aed et Siricai ssepe fiunt, veritatis 
notsB lit$au^iiial." Sir Richard £%«, Fortuita Sacra, p. 227- 
Gesenius regards this Capk veritatis, or confirmationU, or ideit- 
titatis, as a peculiar idiom, expressing the usual way and manner of 
a class of subjects ; and he gives as examples, Nehem. vii. 2,, Job 
Miv. 14. Hos. iv. 4; v. 10. Is. i. 7-9 ; x. J3 ; xiii. 6; 1.4. 
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and in this nature he received his reward. On this 
meritorious account, God his father, whose gracious 
purposes of mercy to mankind he hath so divinely 
accomplished, has conferred upon him, in this same 
assumed and official capacity, the highest honour and 
happiness; by the diffusion of holiness and its at- 
tendant blessedness, by the homage of all human and 
celestial intelligences, and by his universal dominion 
as the Messiah, to the everlasting and most glorious 
manifestation of the holiness, the righteous govern- 
ment, the free benevolence, and the wisdom of God 
the Father." 

It appears therefore to my own apprehension, to be 
clearly established, by the signification of the words 
and by the sense of the connexion, that " being in the 
form of God," was designed to denote the possession 
of the Divine Nature and Perfections ; and that, 
" being (laa 9ey) as God, or on a parity with God," 
expresses the manifestation of those perfections. 

The only remaining kind of evidence is what may 
be derived from the Ancient Versions and the citations 
of early Christian writers. 

The translator of the Peshito Syriac has evidently 
laboured to maintain an anxious closeness to the 
Greek; and, where he could not find a term in his 
own language strictly equipollent, he has preserved 
the Greek word itself. " Who, though he was in 
the likeness'* of God, did not esteem this a usurpa- 

Numb. xi. 1. Lam. i. 20. Lehrgeb. p. 846. Worterb. p. 338. 
Another OloBtrative example is !n Is. Iviii. 5. 

" The same word is tued in the three places. It denotes an 
inuye, a likeness, a model, a resemblance. It is put for tUiiv in 
1 Cor. xi. 7 ; xv. 49, twice. 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; iv. 4. Col. i. 15 ; iii. 10. 
ftopfii, Mark xvi. 12. avfiftop^, Phil. iii. 21. Rom. viii. 29. 

VOL. 11. C C 
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tion," that he was on a parity" with God ; but he 
emptied himaelf and took the likeness of a servant, and 
-was in the likeness of the children of men, and in 
condition" was found as a child of man." 

The Vulgate : *' Who, being in the form of God, 
esteemed it not a rapine that himself should be equal 
to God ; but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, made into the likeness of men, and found in 
condition as a man.*"° 

Of the earliest Latin versions we can have no better 
information than the citations of TertuUian, the most 
ancient of the Latin Fathers: " Being constituted in 

Spolw/ta, Rom. i. 23 ; t. 14 ; vi. 5 ; riii. 3. ofioluatc, James iii, 9. 
fifiMoCi Rev. iv. 3; ix. ?■ i^ftoutiiivoe, Meb. tu. 3. ofud^c. 
Rev. ii. 15 ; viii. 12. nara top Sfioioy rp6Ttov, Jude 7. iiiroitiyiM, 
Heb. iv. 11; viii. 5 ; ix. 2S. JameB v. 10. TopmrMviat, Heb. 
ii. 14. Twoc, Acta vii. 43, 44. Rom. v. 14; vi. 17. Phil. iii. 17. 
1 Then. i. 7. 1 Tim. iv. 12. Tit. ii. 7. 1 Pet. v. S. hyrlrvint, 
Heb. ix. 24. The cue deserves the reader's stodious attention to 
all these passages: the; wiD fm^iish the best comment ou the 
venerable Syrian's understanding ot fiop^. 

" Plundermg, rapine. See tiie Hebrew original of the Syriac 
word in Judges xxi. 21. Pa. x. 9. Prov. xxiii. 28. It is used 
for hprayii in the three places in which that word occurs. Matt. 
xxiii. 25. Luke zi. 39. Heb. x. 34. 

" The word occurs only this once. Its proper idea Is balancing 
or eowparing together. See its verb in Ps. Ixxxis. 6. Luke ii. 16. 
1 Cor. ii. 18. 2 Cor. x. 12, IS. 

" The very word vXQf^'^ '^ preserved, as in the only [dace besides 
of its occurrence, 1 Cor. vii. SI, The word was adopted into the 
Syriac language. We find it for fi6fx^nt, 2 Tim. iii. 5. n/n^, 
I Cor. xii. 23. KaraaroKti, I Tim. ii. 9. KorAmiiia, Tit. ii. 3- 
With the prefix, tor Ar^fiivtte, Rom. xiii. IS. 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 
1 ThesB. iv. 12. 

** " Qui, cum in formfi Dei esset, noa npinam arbitratos est esse 
se «qualem Deo ; sed semedpsum exinanivit, formam servi acdpiens, 
in similitudinem hominum &ctas, et habitu inventus ut homo." 
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the likeneae of God, he esteemed it not a rapine to be 
on a parity with God ; but emptied himBelf, taking 
the likeness of a servant, and made in the likeness of 
man, and found in figure a man."" 

The Arabic of Walton's Polyglott : " Who ceased 
not to be in the likeness of God, [yet] did not embrace 
his being equal with God, as an allurement to be 
caught at for himself; but depressed himself, then 
took the likeness uf a serrant, was made in the 
likeness of men, and was found in conformation 
as a man." 

The j^thiopic Version I can cite only as repre- 
sented in the Latin translation of Loftus and Castell : 
" Who though he was the likeness [countenance] of 
God, usurped not from him who was God ; subject- 
ing himself, and transformed so as to become a servant, 
as a man becoming obedient" 

In the same manner I borrow from WUkins's 
translation of the Coptic : " Who, existing in the 
form of God, believed it not to be a prey that he 
should become equal to God ; but debased himself, 
assumed the form of a servant, being made in the 
Hkenese of man, found in condition as a man." 

To the earlier Christian writers, as was before said, 
we refer only as aids and evidences, to afford light to 
the grammatical construction, and by no means as 
doctrinal authorities. The passages which have al- 
ready been adduced, sufficiently prove that the best 
and earliest of the Greek Fathera understood our 

" " Qm in effigie Dei congtitatuB, non rapinam exutiinaritpariari 
[in other ptaeea, ease ae teqiulem] Deo ; led ezluouit semetipatun, 
acceptA efflgie lervi, et in aimilitudine homiius factna, et &gar& 
inventua homo," TertuU. Op. pp. 828, 486, 504, &c. 

cc 2 
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Lord's " being in the form of God," to signify his 
existing in t/te characteristic properties of the Divine 
Nature ; and his " being as God," to express the 
manifesting of that glory and dignity which was 
rightfuUy his own. The learned reader can, if he 
pleases, add to the number ; particularly from the 
works of Basil and the two Gregorys. I shall, there- 
fore, quote only two pasB^es more ; which though 
they do not belong to a very early period, are inte- 
resting and little known. 

In an Epistle of Six Bbhops to Paul of Samosata, 
written about a. d. 269, we read : " Jesus Christ, 
himself God and man, was prophesied of in the law 
and the prophets ; and throughout the whole church 
under heaven, he has been believed to be both God, 
who emptied himself from being on a parity with 
God, and man, being of the seed of David according 
to theftesh."** 

Peter of Alexandria, the few fragments of whose 
writings indicate great simplicity and piety, and every 
where an unequivocal deference to scripture authority, 
and who suffered martyrdom at the beginning of the 
fourth century, has the passage : " Since most cer- 
tainly grace and truth came by Jesus Christ, therefore 
toe are saved by grace, according to the apostolic de- 
claration ; and this, he says, not of ourselves; it is the 
gift of God, not of works, lest any one should boast. 
By the will of God the Word becoming flesh, and being 

" '0 a,vT<ii QcoQ Kat akSpuTroc 'IijffoSc Xptffroc rpoififriiien ly voftu 
mi npof ^i{, KoX iv T^ iuXqvif rg vsi Toy oipaviy iti^ xttlmtifTac 
Qtoc fiiy, Kiyi/mie cavrov Asro Tov tlvat IffO Oiji' avOpwot Si, «ii (t 
aripfiaTiK AajiiS to i^ara aapna. Roulk, ReUq. SacT. vol. ii. p. 475. 
i Concil. Labb. el Cossart. torn. i. p. 843. 
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found in condition as a man, did not relinquish his 
Deity. Neither when he, beinff rick, became poor, 
was it BO done that he might desert his power or 
perfect glory ; hut that he might undergo death for 
us sinners, the Just for the unjust that he might bring 
us to God, being put to death in thefle^h, but restored 
to life hy the Spirit."^ 

The correct philology and sound judgment of 
Theodoret entitle him to be adduced, though he lived 
in the latter part of the fifth century. He thus in- 
terprets verses 6 and 7 ; — " For, being God and by 
nature God, and thus possessing equality with the 
Father, he did not take this up as a great thing. For 
so to act is a characteristic of persons who have hap- 
pened to get some honour beyond their desert. But he, 
hiding his own dignity, took the condition of extreme 
humiliation, and clothed himself in the human form."" 

Thus the evidence of the Ancient Version'!, and the 
early citations, is clearly in accordance with that which 
we have before dediiced from the meaning of the 
words and from the connexion and scope of the 
passage. 

iv. The next clause is eavrhv ixivaae, " he emptied 
himself." This is the literal signification of the verb : 

•* "ETti^^ Kai a\i)Swc il x«P'f '^"' ^ akiiBtia. Zm 'irfiKm Xpitnou 
iyiflTo' SQlv Kdi j(aptTi lOfuv mauafuyai, larii ro oirturroXicoc pifriji'" 
Kai TOUTO, Ariaiy, ovr i£ Afi^*'i 3E0t' ro Saipoy, oili.' cf ipyiiiy 'va fiji Ti£ 
toujf^ffijTui. OiX^fian Qiov o Aoyoc ffojij ycv6fitvoi, ku! ojfft^an 
ihptBtls luc av^DwirOf, ovk aTTcXiiipOri r^c fltdnp-of. Ou^E yap iva TiJQ 
iuvau(i»Q auTim q SoffC rcXf inc diroar^, imu^^cuirac irXoucrioc Siv, tovto 
iyivcro' dXX'va koXtov BavuTOv vncp iifiiHv Tiav ifidprvXav ai'oJtfijrai, 
ffiL'aioc virep diiKiiiv, orutt iifid^ Trpoaayayp Tf 9ey, SayaruQiic fiiv 
irapKi, Suuwoiridiii U Xlnii/iaTi. Roath, Yol. iii. p. 334. Labb. et 
Cosaart, torn. iii. p. 508. 

" oi fiiya tovto vjri\a(i(, Interp. in loc. 
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and, in alt its ^plications, it carries the idea of reduc- 
tion from a preTious state of fulness, in respect of 
strength, efficiency, or some other mode of possession 
or exceUency. Where it occurs in other places of 
the New Testament," it has reference not to persons 
but to things, as the predicate ; and the signification 
juBt given will he found to suit them all. The idea, 
when applied to persons, is metaphorical, and plainly 
imports a privation of external possessions or internal 
qualities, and a consequent diminution of condition 
or enjoyment In the Septuagint it occurs twice,** 
and serves to describe the extreme distress of na- 
tional calamities. The same is the meaning of the 
word by which it is represented in the Old Syriac 
Version." The forms in which the other Ancient 
Versions have conveyed the expression, have just been 
detiuled. Few modem translators have preserved 
the original expression ; but, perhaps, from conceiving 
the metaphor to be somewhat harsh, they have gene- 
rally given what they conceived to be its intention 
in another way." But it would be wasting words to 

" Fiz. Rom. iv. 14. 1 Cor. i. 17 ; ix. 15. 2 Cor. ix. 3. 
** For the conj. pual, or, according to the more accurate gram- 
matical ^stem of Sdmltena and Oeteniua, pylat, of ^P^, Jer. ziv. 2 ; 

" See Schaajli Lexicon, p. 396. 

*• He made himself of no reputation : tke Common Vertion, whicb, 
in this rendering, has followed Cranmer't, or rather Tj/ndaie's, 1539 : 
the Geneva EnffUth by Cotierdale, Knox, S^c. 1560 (which adds this 
explanation, " He brought himself from all things, as it were, to 
nothing :") and Parker't or the BUhopi' Bible, 1563. Made himself 
of none account: Abp. Neweome. Divested himself: /nipr. Veri. 
SemedpBum inanivit : Leo Jud^, Calvin, Beta, Piaeator. Seipsum 
eousquc ad nihilum redegit : CatteUio. Seipsum ad statum tenuem 
depresfit : Diderlein. Voluit tenuis eue ; se vacuum, se inanem. 
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ehow> that all tbe forms, in which the expression may 
be varied or explained, unaroidahly carry with them 
the same principal idea, that of descending from a state 
of dignity to one of inferiori^. 

This, indeed, is universally admitted. But the 
Unitarians maintun that the state of dignity from 
which Christ descended, is to be referred wholly to 
certain circumstances in his condition as the mes- 
Benger of God among men. In his acceptableness 
and celebrity among his countrymen, the authority 
with which he spake in the name of God, and his 
miracles, they place this superior state : and the a^- 
emptymg they apply to his submitting to the meanest 
rank in life, to poverty and want, to indignity, cruel 
treatment, and a violent and unjust death.'* 

It appears to me a solid objection to this interpre- 
tation, that it is extremely remote from the jurt 
sigiu6cation of the terms ; that it is evidently forced 
to help the exigency of a system ; and that it scarcely 
comports with fact. Let the studious and candid 
reader examine what has been advanced on the mean- 
ing of the terms, and the scope and sense of the 
connexion \ uid impartially consider whether this inter- 

reddidit : Monu, ExtenuETit, depreadt se ad hiimi]itat«m : Ro- 
MnmUlltr, Aeuaaeite sich telbat ; (i. e, divested himself, or e^pio- 
iogyxHj, pat himself to the last extremity :) Lvther, and other 
Qervum lrarulator». See the St^UaetOaty Note [A]. Heeft hem 
selven vernietighl ; ( i. e. reduced himself to nothing :) Dutch autho- 
rized Version. Agotose i> si mismo ; (t. e. exhausted himself to the 
Teiy utmost :) Casiiodoro del Reyna. Antiichild se stesso ; (t. e. 
reduced himself to nothing :) Diadati. II s'eat an^anti lui-m£me ; 
De Sacy, and the French Protettant FiernoM, Jrom thoie of Olivettm 
and Cidoin down Ufthat of Geneva, 1805. . 

** Enjedin. Expl. Loc. p. 826. Cajtpe'i Crit. Rem, vol. i. 
pp. 230—235. Impr. Ven. note. Calm Aq. p. 139. 
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pretation is at all in congruity with them. As to the 
facts of the case, there does not appear to have been 
any such contrast between the prior and the latter 
parts of our Lord's public life, as the interpretation 
supposes. The history shows that he was always 
" a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief." It is 
recorded of a very early period of his ministry, that he 
" had not where to lay his head.""" Reproach and 
calumny were heaped upon him through its general 
course i" and his stupendous miracles, his engaging 
address, his admired wisdom, his occasional and fugi- 
tive popularity, only gave a keener edge to the blas- 
phemies of his adversaries, and to the pangs of his 
own soul, while '* he beheld the transgressors and was 
*' grieved, and reproach broke his heart." With re- 
spect, also, to the closing scenes of his life, which these 
writers conceive to have constituted this humiliation 
and emptying himself; it is proper to observe, that 
the evidences of power and majesty were really not 
suppressed during that period, in the manner that 
their hypothesis supposes. On the contrary, his pecu- 
liar glory was displayed in various ways, and those 
more calculated to impress the beholders with awe and 
terror, as well as with admiration and gratitude, than 
any previous demonstration of our Lord's superiority 
had been. Such were his striking to the ground the 
band of armed men with a glance of his eye, his heal- 
ing the high-priest's servant, his showing mercy and 
promising heaven to the penitent robber, the preter- 
natural darkness, the rending'of the veil of the temple, 
the terrific earthquake, and the still more astonishing 
miracle, that '* the ' tombs were opened, and many 

" Matt. viii. 20. Luke vui, 3. " Matt. x.23. 
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" bodies of holy persons were raised."** These events 
possesBed a grandeur till then unequalled : and they 
turn the argument of the writers referred to, com- 
pletely back upon themselves. According to their 
own manner of interpretation, these circumstances, 
more than any that can be adduced in the previouis 
life of Jesus, amounted to a being in tfiejbrm of God 
(" teaching and working miracles in God's name, 
exercising authority, judging mankind," *') and a being 
like God. Thus is their interpretation inconsistent 
and self-destructive. 

Some good writers have advanced that xevom is to 
be considered as representing the Hebrew verb trnji, 
and that the signification is to be sought from that of 
pn and Qjin, in the Septuagint kcvos, and applied to 
persons in poverty and destitution. So that the 
meaning is, he brought himself into a state of extreme 
want, destitute of the ordinary necessaries of life. 
This makes no difference in the ultimate sense of the 
whole passage ; for it leaves untouched the question of 
the state out of which his descent to poverty took 
place. On this criticism, however, the following re- 
marks are submitted : — 

(1.) The Septuagint never translates the Hebrew 
verb by this Greek one ; and, if it did, the proper 
meaning of the Hebrew word is also to emptt/. It is 
true that the adjectives are sometimes rendered by 
xevosf in the acceptation above stated : but this does 
not seem to be a sufficient ground for the criticism, in 
a case when the word in question requires no de- 
parture from its established meaning. 

(2.) The only place in the Old Testament in which 
" Matt, xxvii. 52. " Cappe, vol. i. p. 232. 
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either of the adjectives is used, and which carries a 
sense at all approaching to that of the apostolic pas- 
SBge, is Nehemiah r. 13, " Thus will God shake out 
" every man who shall not confirm this declaration, 
" from his house and from his property : even thus 
" shall he be shaken out and empty (p7> Ktvoa)" Here 
the word manifestly denotes the privation of former 



(3.) For reasons before intimated,"* considering the 
circumstances in which the apostle wrote Emd the 
people to whom he was writing, inhabitants of a 
Macedonian town, it is more probable that he would 
use the verb in its ordinary sense, the sense which 
would be obvious to native Greeks, rather thim in an 
acceptation deduced somewhat circuitously from the 
Hebrew idiom. The Jewish sense of words and 
phrases would be more ready to occur in those expres- 
sions which were of frequent and habitual occurrence ; 
while, in such as were very rarely employed, the 
common usage would naturally be taken. 

(4.) The sense pleaded for is unexampled in the 
New Testament. In the other instances of its occur- 
rence in the writings of the apostle Paul, the word 
always signifies the taking away of some properties or 
circumstances which the subject before possessed, or 
was supposed to possess.** 

(5.) This interpretation makes the clause altt^ther 
redundant and tautological: for a following clause, 
'* he humbled himself," contains the meaning which is 
thus unnecessarily anticipated. 

" See page 407 of this Volume. 

" Rom, W. 14. 1 Cor. i. 17 ; ix. 15. 2 Cor. ix. 3. Except in 
the paasage under cousideration, tiie word occura nowhere else in 
the New Testament. 
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It appears, therdbre, that a faithful adherence to 
the rules of iair conatruction and interpretation 
obliges us to understand this clause as referring to a 
PREEXISTENT STATE of dignity and glory, and declar- 
ing that the Messiah divested himself of the attributes 
belonging to that state. 

It is objected that, upon the admission that the 
superior and preexistent nature of the Messiah was 
properly DrviNE, this self-emptying, divestment, or 
reduction to a lower point in the scale of existence, 
vasplainfy lUPOSSlBLE ; for the necessary unchange- 
ableness of the Dirine Nature forbids any idea of 
d^radation from its glory or laying aside of its attri- 
butes. 

To this objection we hare replied before, iu consi- 
dering those passages which represent the Messiah to 
hare come down from heaven. It ia scarcely neces- 
sary to repeat that we understand such declarations 
in all the different forms in which they occur, as im- 
plying nothing inconsistent with the essential and 
immutable perfections of the Divine Nature ; but as 
referring to manifestations and outward exeecises 
of the Divine perfections. Such language is derived 
from comparison with human actions, and is abun- 
dantly exemplified in the Old Testament. Indeed, 
without such analogical language, it would be impos- 
sible for human beings to reason and discoiu^e on 
subjects purely spiritual. Applying this principle to 
the expression before us, its intention ie easily per- 
ceived to he, that the assumption of human nature, 
by Him who is the True and Unchangeable God, into 
a close and ineffiible union with himself, was an act of 
infinite condescension; that this condescension 
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extended, not only to the assumption of the human 
nature, but to all the particular and minute circum- 
stances of extreme debasement and suffering, which, 

in the scheme of Divine Wisdom, were requisite ; 

and that a material part of that debasement and suffer- 
ing consisted in a suspension of those inward joys 
which the union with the Divine Nature must other- 
wise have produced to the human mind of Jesus, and 
in a rvithholding of external acts which would have 
manifested the peculiar presence and perfections of 
God : a suspension and withholding, the aggregate of 
which has been very fitly called by divines, an occulta- 
tion of the ZHvine Glory. This, we conceive, is with 
the greatest propriety called an emptying of himself; 
a veiling, a suspending, a ceasing from manifestation, 
of the uncreated and unchangeable Majesty of Him 
who has the characteristics of God, and is on a parity 
with God. 

The remaining clauses of the passage will require 
only a shorter consideration. 

V. '* Taking the form of a servant." Though in 
him was no sin, yet he came "in the likeness of ^'71/u/ 
flesh." He wore the marks and manacles of the curse 
entailed by the apostasy of man ; the characteristics (as 
we have before shown that the word is justly to be 
interpreted) of that servitude and dishonour which sin 
has inflicted upon our nature, and upon all' our cir- 
cumstauces in the present state ; that which is called 
in Scripture (4 AOYAEIA t^s if>$opas) " the bondage, 
" servitude, or slavery, of corruption.** 

vi. " Becoming," or being made, '* in the likeness 
of men." This likeness, as all admit, was the reality 
•* Bom. viii. 21. 
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of human nature. In all respects, except such as 
would have involved what was sinful, he was like the 
rest of the human race. " Since in&nts are partakers 
in common of flesh and blood, he himself also in like 
manner partook of the same.*' 

vii. '* And, being found in condition as a man :" 

in mental powers and susceptibilities, in natural teants, 
appetites, and passions, in the necessity of labour, 
care, and anxiety, in the relationships and connexions 
of life, and in all outward state and circumstances, he 
was really a man, and like other men.*^ 

viii. " he humbled himself, becoming obedient 

** unto death, even the death of the cross." The 
clause " be humbled himself," is most probably to be 
understood in the sense of an expression repeatedly 
occurring in the Old Testament, and rendered in our 
common version by the phrase to afflict the souV 
That expression was applied to persons who underwent 
voluntaty sufferings from religious motives. It well 
expresses the Saviour's generous self-devotion for the 
highest benefit of the world, his '* bearing our griefc 
" and carrying our sorrows." This he did, in the 
most perfect compliance with the will of his Divine 
Father, through all the varieties and degrees of pain 
and woe, with deepest and unmitigated anguish of 
soul, down to his last and most excruciating agonies : 
" obedient unto death, even the death of the cross." 

Endeavouring now to bring together all the parts 
of this remarkable portion of apostolic scripture, Z 

" Heb. ii. 14. 

" See pa^ S84 of this Volume. 

" tP'B5 nxrs rendered in the LXX. by mittiymy tUv ulnixfiy. The 
Hebrew verb signifies both to afflict and to humble. See Lev. xvi. 
29, 31. Isaiah Iviii. 3, 5, and other instances. 
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must confeee that, under evety variety of ^ur inter- 
pretation, none appears tenable which does not recog- 
nise a nature in the Messiah distinct from the humane 
preexistent, superior to all that u g^lorious and excel- 
lent in dependent existence, and really divine. Every 
explication of the terms and clauses, that wears the 
aspect of grammatical integrity, seems to render this 
conclusion unavoidable. 

The importance and difficulty of the passage will, 
I trust, appear a sufficient reason for the discussion 
which has been employed upon it : and it may be a 
further apology for the length to which the inquiry 
has been carried, that other points of the controversy 
have thus presented themselves to examination, and 
that principles of interpretation have been elucidated 
which will, I trust, be of more general use. 

It will be recollected that this passage was brought 
under consideration, in addition to others from the 
New Testament, for the purpose of showing that the 
human nature of Jesus Christ is described by such 
terms, 'and in such connexion of ailment, as implif 
a superior, preexistent, and Divine Nature ; equally 
belonging to him in fact, and equally necessary to the 
constitution of his person as a competent Saviour to 
the human race. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO SECT. 11. 

Note [A], page 339. 

" Let ereryone bedupowdu JeausChriatolsowu ; who, thoagh 

he was in a tUvine form, hdd it not for a [rawi] seiznfe to be \jO<ate 

gleieh'\ equal to God ; but dJTested himself and auuined a serrant'B 

form, became \_gleKh wie] like any other nun, and was found in 
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demeanour as a man : he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, yea even the death of the cross." Luther't Fertwn. 
" Have ye those diaposidons which Jesua Christ also had, who, though 
he was [^GetU dhnUch'] like God, and was his image,* yet carried it 
not as a [raub schau] forced display that he should be [ff(rffe jfcfcA] 
equal to God,'' but renounced his preeminence, assumed the form of 
a servant,' equal to other men, and in conduct and every thing ez- 
tental was as a man, demeaned himself, and became obedient unto 
death, yea even the death ofthe cross." Michaelia's Version, 1790. 

Selection irom JficAiufu'i ^mudafiottt (published after M» death] on the pre- 
ceding Version. " * I have thiu endeivoured to illuitr»te and make intelligihle 
the expression which in Luther's translation is indeed fpven litersllj, but ii 
Bomeobat obscure. — Jeiui saitb, ' He that hath seen me, hsth seen the Father.' 
John xiv. 9. — Yet I must cot^esa that 1 cannot satisf; myself and that the ez- 
prCBsiaa, sbout which ao much doctrinal and polemical matter has been uttered — 

haa to m; apprehension an obscurity which I am not able to remove.. > The 

imi^rj and the eipresiioa are derived bota the public exhibition, in triumph, 
of (poili taken in war. A man who had taken his enemy's armour, wore it, to 
exhibit himself publicly as the conqueror. Stripped ofthe metaphor, tbe meaning 
is, Christ did not seek to make an ostentation of his high rank by appesring in 
the world as a King, or a< one who was still more than that, even equal to Qod. 
--■ ■' He did not show himself as a King and a Ruler, but merely as a servant of 
God, perfectly on a par with other men. It probably belonged to thia ' fbrm of a 
aervant,' that Jesus, so far from appearing as a king, was himself a sutyect, ac- 
knowledged the right of magistracy, pud bis poll-tax tike other men to a fbreign 
powet which had redneed the Jews to aulyection ; and, further, that his entire 
life was in a low condition. In bis sufferings, tince he waa ' obedient unto tbe 
death ofthe cross,' this imxmfifiirm was displayed in the strongest manner." 

" The design of the apostle was to persuade the Philippians to 
Gtmcord, the principle of which he showed to consist in humility and 
endeavours to promote the good of others. With this view, he 
makes use of the example of Jesus Christ, whose diaposidon and 
feelings he wished them to imitate : for he was ' in the form of God,' 
that is a divme eonditum ; and yet he abased himself to the condition 
of a slave, for the salvation of men. I apprehend that this is the best 
mode of translating iy juop^ Btoti, which very many understand of 
the Divinity itself, and the possession or nse of the Divine Majesty, 
And it is undeniable that he who is in the form t^God must possess 
a Divine Nature ; for it is immediately subjoined, as an equivalent 
expression, (ro iTnu Imi Qcf) that he was ' equal to God.' But 
immediately after he is said to be ' in the form of a slave ;' — the last 
and lowest condition of human nature, as Cicero observes ; De Ojf, 
i. 13. Since therefbre Jesns Christ was in a divine condiHon, and 
po M S iie d the divine power and m^jes^, ' he did not esteem' that 
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condition to be (dfnrayfiot) ' an object of seizure.' In Ibe explica- 
tion of this word, interpreters greatly differ. I should prefer trans- 
lating it (»o» rajjittm ivit) 'he did not grasp at' that majesty so great, 
the being ' equal to God ;' that is, he did not eagerly hurry to the 
use of such greatness. So persons are said (rapere harecUtateia) 
' to seize the inheritance,' when they rush with indeceut haste to 
take possession of their bequests : and so the Emperor Tacitus, at 
his accession, is described by Vopiscus as (non raptum iviate intpe- 
ram) ' not having grasped at the empire,' as he began to reign with 
urbanity and moderation, without haughtiness and pride." J. A. Er- 
nest! Opuacvla Theologica, p. 602. 

" fie ye of the same disposition as Christ Jesus was ; who, though 
he had it in his power to be in the lolly station of God, grasped not 
at the splendour of the divine majesty, but divested himself, taking 
the place of a servant, when he was made like to men. Moreover, 
being found, in his whole condition, on a par wit!) the rest of man- 
kind, he submitted himself by yielding obedience to the last suffer- 
ings, even the sufferings of the cross." Storrii Opuscula Acad, vol, i. 
p. 322. Tiibingen, 1796. 

" Let each one he disposed as Christ Jesus ; who, though he was 
the visible image of God, yet did not stretch forth to it as to an 
object of seizure, to be equal to God : but himself relinquished his 
preeminence, assumed a servant's form, became like other men, had 
the usual form of a man, abased himself, became obedient unto 
death, yea, even the death of the cross." Seiler, Erhavitngah. 

" In these few words b described the whole great work of the 
humiliation of Jesus Christ. To the more accurate acquaintance 
with thb subject, we must consider Christ not merely as a man, but 
also as the Son of God. As Son of God, be was the invisible image 
of the Father ; he had the same properties and perfections as the 
Father ; be acted in the work of creation with divine power, wisdom, 
and goodness : for through him the Father created all thinga, 
through him he governs the universe. The Son of God might now 
indeed have appeared on earth in glorious splendour, in divine 
majesty and form ; but, from lore to us men, he did not so. He 
united himself to a human nature, and appeared on earth in Jesus, 
to accom^sh the great work of the redemption of our race. Jesus 
w^ knew who he was, the Saviour of men united to the Son of 
God. It was also known to him that, aAer the suffering of death, 
he should be exalted to the throne of God, and be manifested in 
divine glory to angels and blessed spirits. Yet he did not stretch 
out after this divine glory, as to an object of seizure ; but he waited 
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for the time when Hie Father would glorify him. Once indeed he 
appeared to Peter, James, and John, upon a mountain in splendid 
brightneu : hut he did not make a show of this hefbre the whole 
people, as a conqueror might of a thing seized upon :' he deprived 
hinuelf of this high distinction ; be retained the fona of an ordinary 
man ; he lived as other men live ; like them, he supported himself 
with sleep, food, and drink ; like them, he was wearied with labour ; 
he had the experience of grief and pain, as feeble men are wont to 
experience them. From all this, he could easily have freed himself, 
by the might which dwelt in him ; by his miraculoua power, he could 
ha.ye created for himself riches to the fiill : but for our stkes he 
became poor, that, through bis poverty, we might become spiritually 
rich and truly blessed. He might well have enjoyed plentiAil plea- 
sures upon earth : but he denied himself the comforts of this life ; 
he would not once perform a miracle to assuage bis own hunger, 
though he could have turned the stones into bread ; for he was to 
endure great trials in all kinds of suffering, that he might be merdAil 
and sympathizing, that — as our High Priest — he might for us offer 
up himself. This was the command which he bad received &om 
his Father ; he was to lay down his Ufo fbr hia sheep, and he was 
obedient to his Father, to the death of the cross. That mode of 
death, crucifixion, was with the Romans the punishment of slaves. 
How low had the Son of God abased himself I He took * the form 
of a slave' in his life, and washed his disciples' feet. He was made 
like a slave in his dead), yea, he was numbered with the tnuiagres- 
sors." Id. 

" For ye should be disposed as Jesni Christ was. He, thongh 
[ier Ootthat ahnUch'] like to the Deity, did not carry this likeness 
to God as a [beule zur tckait] thing to be grasped at for ostentadon ; 
but set himself below his rank, condncted himself as a servant, [ward 
meiuehen i/leieli} became on an equality with mantdnd, did not in his 
external appearance distinguish himself from other men, abased 
liimself, and proved obedient unto death, yea even the death of the 

' " Tba wordt ' he held it not ui object of leiiure, ixa uptbls or two 
misning*. Thej miy ugni^, CkritI dUnatgraip at tiuU gtorjF at a booty to h* 
tetud 1 he did not IM eagirlf long fir U : in [hii cue, (he eipreuion ipplies 
to the hunun nature ot Jeans ; it patientlj waited the lime for iti eialtatian. 
Qut the word! may also be tranilated, Ht did »el make a ditplay qf it, at 
a thnig $tiud, ai I have eipreued the aentiment above ; and then Ihej will refer 
to the DiTine Nature of Chriat, which waa aot diacloied befoiG the norld in it* 
brightneii and glory. It is difficult to detennine which of Iheie two wh the 
apoetli'i intention ; hut they both come to (he Mine point, namely, that Chtlet 
did not reretl himself before the world in his Divine Hqeety." 
VOL. II. D D 
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croBB." Stoh't(Dr. snd Prof. Theol. at Bremen, and afterwards at 
Zniicli) Uebenetzung dta N. T. Hanover, 1804. 

" For Buch a diaposition slioidd be in yon as that which was eren 
in Christ Jesus ; who, though he came forth in l^GotlesffeiUUt] a 
fiirm or God, regarded it not as a thing to b« grasped at, to be [_Qoa 
gleieh'j equal to God ; but set himself below his rank, in that h« 
satumed a servant's fbrm, became equal to men, was found in 
appearance as a man, aba«ed himself, and proved obedient nnto 
death, 3rea even the death of the cross." Another new Vertion, by 
the lame Dr. Stolz. Hanover, 1820. This gentleman, who died in 
1831, was not indeed an Antianpematuralist, but in general respecta 
he carried his Neological views yery far, and waa a warm admirer 
and imitator of Dr. Paulus. In his [^Erlavterunffen g«m N. T".] 
" ninstrationB of the New Testament," (6 volumes in 8vo. 1808 — 
1612) he gives severs! interpretations of this very difficult passage, 
and acknowledges himself unable or unwilling to decide among them. 
A similar remark may be made upon Heinrich's ample Exevrtut, at 
the end of his Koppian Commentary upon this Epistle ; though he 
manifestly inclines to the Unitarian explication. 

" For ye should be so disposed as Jesus Christ was ; who, though 
he was of divine nature, held it not [rani] an object of seizure to be 
equal to God; but divested himself, assumed a servant's forni, 
became like to men, and in appearance was found as a man. He 
abased himself, and became obedient nnto death, yea, even the death 
of the cross." Leander vem Eu'» Vernon. De Wette'a is substan- 
tially the same. 

" Ayes les mSmes dispositions d'esprit que Jesus-Christ a eues ; 
lequel, etant I'image de Dieu, n'a point regard£ comme une proie & 
ravir de s'^gsler & Dieu ; msis il s'eat anfanti lui-m£me, en prenant 
la forme de serviteur, et se rendapt semhlable aui hommes. H a 
para comme un simple homme, et il s'est abaiase lui-m^me, s'ttant 
rendu obMssant jusqu'& la mort, et m^me juaqu'& la raort de la 
croix." Geneva Vertwyn o/'180S. 

" Qui quamvis ipse Dene erat, tamen divina hac majestate oon 
eupide ad vaoam ^oriam abusus est, sed sua sponte humilem eon- 
djiionem amplexus servi forma humanam naturam induit, neque 
extemo habitu ab aliis se hominibus distinxit, sed summa com mo- 
destia obedientem se [Deo patri] ad vitie usque flnem, hoc est crucis 
supplicium, pnebuit." Reichard, N. T. Libri Latinitate donati ; 
Leipa. 1799. 

" Is enim sensns [sentiendi ratio] insit in vobis qui etiam Init in 
Christo qui, quamqnam imaginem Dei referebat, poiem esse Deo 
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nan r«|un«m [rem enpide anipicndam] ewe diudt, led lemetipmun 
hunulem geBsit, fornu [condidone] minutri Bumpta, aimilis Actut 
hominibns et habitu deptebengua ut bomo [universa conditione 
externa iMMninibns par] ae ipte demuit obedieiu usque ad mortem, 
ad mortem autem cmcia [o^ its obediena ut adeo mortem sabiret, 
atippUcinm crucis.]" N. T. Er. Lai.N'dhbe; Leipz. 1831. 

" Let there be amoiig you the dupoBition, the ver; one that waa 
in Christ Jeius, who, being of Dirine Nature, held it not for a 
robbery to be \_GoU ^eieK\ equal to God ; bat he divested himself 
thereof, became Hke to man, and outwardly was found as a man ; he 

humbled hinself and was obedient to death, death on the cross. 

Sente ; Be ye so affected in mind as Christ was in his whole earthly 
life. He is of the Dirine nature, and like enence with the Father ; 
(Col. i. 15. Heb. i. 3;) be regarded Dei^ not as lomething bestowed 
upon him, and the acceptance of divine adoration displayed from 
heaven not aa an assumption, but as that which properly belonged 
to him ; be divested himself of this infinite greatness, insomuch at he 
united himself to the human nature in Jesus, so intimately that he 
with it constitutes only one person." Dr. Schok (the iadefatdgable 
editor of the Greek Testament, in 3 quarto volumes, Leips. 1830 
and 1836,) in the yertion a»d Notes completing Brenlano and 
Dcreier's Bible ; Frankf. 1830. 

Note [B], p. 389. 

Heliodorus, who wrote at the close of the fourth century, but who 
was well acquainted with the proprieties and elegances of his 
language, has oilen been referred to for exemplifying the sense of 
fiprar^ui. We Bad the word several times in Mb romance of The- 
agenes and Chariclea, and in one instance connected with the same 
verb that is used by the apostle. Ti ft to ; — oSru — airbiScIrai ; ml 
ou'x ipnayfia, aulc tp/iaioy, ^ycirot to rpayfia; "How is this? — 
Does be thus reject such a tempting opportunity 7 and not eiteetn the 
occurrence a thing to be cavyht at, or a capital piece of luck 1" Lib. 
vii. sect. 20, vol. i. ed. Coray, Par. 1804, p. 290. H Zi Ku/3iXt) r^v 
{v>TV)(fa>'(lfnrayfMi,irai^Snnpayf>acdpx4*'>*'iMiia'a^it^tfr| — ' "Cybele, 
making the fortunate circumstance a thing to be caught at, and as it 
were the beginning of her game, said,"— &c. ib. sect. 11, p. 271. 
Oi^ Spwayfa ni irpayfui, ovSi tvuyov, col Twf iy ftiaif rw jiouKofUvf 
rpoKtifiifuy' " This matter is not a thing to be caught at: it is not a 
cheap a&ir, or what any body that likes may take up." Lib. iv. 
sect. 6, p. 143. 'Aprayfia to ^qSfv irotqawv 4 'Apvdicn. " Anace 
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took advantage of this Bajdng, as a thu^ to be eaufftU at." Lib. viii. 
sect. 7. p. 321. 

This distinguiBhed editor, M. Cor&j, is a native Greek, who baa 
devoted hie liifa to promote among his countrymen the revival of 
their ancient literature. It maj be presumed that no acboltu' trained 
in our schools and colleges, not even such men as Porson, Parr, and 
Bumey, or Heyne, Hermann, and Wyttenbach, could rival hi, Coray 
in the accurate perceptions of the idioms which are, in fkct, verna- 
cular to him. To the following note, therefore, written is hta own 
language, and annexed to the first of the preceding passages, the 
highest deference must be due : — " It is probable that Hcliodonu, 
who in every other place says ipwayfia rouiadai, here has tiyciobai, 
either fbr the sake of varying the expreasion, or, which is the more 
likely supposition, from an involuntary association with the Christian 
idea in Philippians ii. 6." Vol. ii, p. 2H. Thus it appears that, in 
the correct Greek usage, the two fbrms of expression are equivalent- 
Note [C], page 375. 

To Ii fuatififtpiyoi' ^Xa^aauna/ lira wtri' " Let them grope at 
" noon>^y equidly as in the night." Job v. 14. 'EnipwoQc fw Tra 
mpy' " Thon halt coagulated me tike eheeae." lb. ix. 10. USt-uy 
dBixiae Tira rorf' " Drinking iniqnity at hia beverage." lb. xv. 16. 
*0 iroXoiovrai Ira atfcy ' " Which grows old tike a skin-bottle." 
lb. xiii. 28. Svrrptpclti tuc aiimt Iffo JuXm dvtary. " Let every 
" m^ust man be tike a tree irrecoverably vrithered." lb. xxiv. 20. 
Xilpro*- Ifa jioDcly lc6lovaif' " They eat grass like oxen." lb. xl. 
15. In all theae instances, laa is put for the Hebrew prefix _?, 
'Afo^etrtu Si hftiv to yavplafMi Ira ottoSy' " Vour glorying shall 
" turn out like dust." lb. xiii. 12. Here it is put for "!??'? re- 
temblaneei, proverbial examplet, Bporoc ytvvipot yvrauroc \oa 
oty iptftdrf' " Mortal man, bom of woman, is like the wild ass of 
" the desert." lb. xi. 12. In this instance, there is nothing in the 
Hebrew to correspond with Ira. Ilpwri)*' ^v^v rjv ofiolay rSatv Ira 
xXaimr' " Crying egvaUg as the first sound that I uttered like all 
" other infiuita." Wisd. Sol. vii. 3. These are, 1 suppose, (fbr Trom- 
mint and Biel do not give complete satis&ction,) the principal 
instances in the LXX.— The dying exclamation of Antiochus fur- 
nishes an example, not exactly similar, but highly illustrative of the 
passage under consideration ; A/nuof vworaamaSai r jt Qtf, col fu) 
BrtiTvy oyra imifka ifpoytly iiirtpt)iidy*if " It is just to be subject to 
" Gnd, and that a mortal should not proudly imagine himself equal 
" to God." 2 Mbcc. ix. 12. 
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This is one of the cues in which classical usage may with pro- 
priety be resorted to for the ezplicarion of N. T. language : for, in 
this phrase, there is no shadow of any Hebraism ; and the apostle, 
writing this Epistle at the close of a two years' residence in Rome, 
might have adopted, tram the habits of daily conversation, more 
pure Greek expressions than he had before been in the practice of 
using. 

'Eirpt^ iia Btayii lira flKoin riaaat' " Tlie princess Theano 
brought him xrpoma* equalUt/ with her own children." Iliad, E, 70. 
loo ^(Xoiai ronEiffiv rriofuy' " We honoured him eqvaUg with our 
own parents." O, 439. Ti^r it \iKuy\aa' \aa OidiaC " They have 
obtained honour equal to the gods." Odyas. A, 303. £e ^uiv 
tTlofuv Im 0IOIO1V' " We honoured thee during thy life, equally 
with the gods." lb. 483. ton fuv Tira &if 'Idar^^UH dntj^iikHri' 
" To him now the Ithacans look up, the tame at to a. god." O, 519. 

'U yurtni /3poruf, it^ vfias 'laa ml to (ir^kv (^mic ivoftOfiii' 
" Alas, generations of mortals, how justly may I reckon you on a 
level with the dead I" Sopkoel. (Edip. Tyr. v. 1210. 

'Ita tai 'iKirai ciTftiy " We are here tn the mine tituaiion as sup- 
plicants." Thueyd. lib. iii. sect. 14. \lv6ayipaz—laa BtoXt irofd 
roTc Kporwvia'raic eri/iaro' " Pythagoras was honoured by the people 
of Crotona equally teitk the gods." Diod. Sic. frsg. lib. x. noutvn 
fiiy loa Tolt Ayaxrirup Tinvmy artpovfiivoit- " They act like those 
who are bereaved of their dearest children :" i. e. the Egyptians per- 
form the lame ftmeral ceremonies for their sacred bull Afns. lb. lib. 
i. sect. 84. 'H XIvBIa j(pf a<puny, iympoyrac to liyipoy ii:£iyo, Im 
ry 6if aifitiy " The Delphic priestess delivered to them this 
oracle, that, when they had found that tree, they should honour it 
at on an equality with the god." Pa«tatiiat, ed. Sylburgii, Hanov. 
161 S. p. 89. 

Note [D], page 381. 
I do not press any argument fhim the tise ot ^ntl^frj^uv rather than 
iv, because I do not conceive that it would be capable of being 
placed beyond exception. At the same time it is proper to remark, 
what every one conversant with the Greek language must have 
observed, that bwa^ny, where it is used as a verb of existence (and 
not in its proper and classical sense, to begin, to excite, to he thefirtt 
mover tn a eourte of action,) cannot be regarded aa absolutely 
synonymous with iI>'oi, but as generally if not always carryiDg the 
additional idea of something peculiar, or emphatical, in the mode of 
the existence in any particular case. If the reader will examine all 
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the paaragei, abont Sttj, in whicli the word ocean in the New 
Teatament, he will find this to hold with regard to almost ever; oae. 
I think also that he will perceive the accessory idea, in nearly half 
the instances, to be a mode of existence already established, conspi- 
cuous, and dating from a prior point of dme. This ngnificalion of 
an antecedent exiatence is expressly recognised by Snidaa, or some 
ancient author or scholiast, from whom he may have copied the 
passage. He saya, YnAPXQN, itpoiearapx»iv 'Qt oli^ tnrap)(uv, 
(IXXtf Ttfiupoiiuroe. Kal ro inrdp^ltv <^/)(^ dirXwc to iJyai ailfiaiiti, 
dXXa ri rcCXai ilvat cal xpocTvai, fOdytiV MifaySpot- — " Ytrapx^v, 
taking the lead; as used by the tragic poet Aristarehos, [ace 
Athenarv*, lib. xiii. adfinem ; in ed. SchveiffhtEiueri, vol. v. p. 21S.] 
' I am not the beginner, but I will resent the afiront.' Also intapyiiy 
does not signify simply dvcu to be, but to be previotuly, to preexist, 
to get beforehand : so it is used by Menander. — " He then introduces 
the citation, but it is in so mutilated and corrupted a state as to be, in 
Kuster's opinion, unintelligible. See S%ida*, ed. Kuit. vol. iii. p. 582. 
Mr. Toup thought that he could restore the passage in part. He 
observes, " The former portion of this fragment I give up as hopeless ; 
the other may be easily restored ; thus, Aii yap ii^iv oti mv Avouv, 
(or, At! ydp iifiiy ov vtw iTvai,) dXXa vrap^tty rovro* which latter 
appears the truest, and perfectly answers to the meaning of Suidaa : 
[t. e. This must relate to you, not by being so now, but by being 
before.]" Emend, in Suidam, Hesyeh. &c. vol. ii. p. 298, ed. 
Oxon. 1790. 
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COLI,ECIED IN THE PKECEDINO CHAPTEK. 



The scriptural testimomes whicb we bare examined 
in this Chapter, have shown us that Jesus the Mes- 
siah was a MAN, truly and properly ; bom in humilia- 
tion and Borrow, and making the usual progress of 
human nature from infancy to youth and mature age ; 
that his intellectual and moral excellencies were gra- 
dually unfolded, and were shown by constant and 
beneficent exercise ; that he was the subject of divine 
influences, conferring gifts and qualifications for all 
good, in d^rees altogether surpassing every other 
instance ; that, not only was he exposed to the 
general difficulties and trials of humanity, but he was 
actually subjected to pain of body, sorrow, and an- 
guish of mind, and a course of the severest BufFerings, 
in a manner most extraordinary and anomalous to 
reason and the equity of the divine government ; but 
that, in his extreme sufi^eringa and temptations, he 
was never betrayed into a sinful feeling, act, or emo- 
tion ; that, as a mortal man, he died and entered into 
the hidden state of the dead ; that he was raised from 
death, to the condition of immortal perfection, con- 
sidering him merely as a creature, and of a dignity 
peculiar, without a parallel in the creation, and 
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wholly his own, arising out of the especial and unique 
Aircumstances in which he had stood. 

We have further seen that the revealed deigns of 
this series of unexampled dispensations were, to esta- 
blish a method of deliverance for mankind from a 
situation of guilt, degradation, and misery, the most 
melancholy and otherwise absolutely hopeless ; to 
effect this, by laying, on the surest foundations and for 
ever, a ground in reason and equity, upon which it 
should be a dignified and glorious proceeding in the 
righteousness of the divine government, to reverse 
tjiat ruined state on the behalf of all among men who 
should sincerely concur in this system of heavenly 
mercy ; that, further, Christ might console his faithful 
subjects by the assurance not only of his aid, but of 
his never-&Lling and most generous sympathy in their 
distresses and difficulties ; and that, in this admirable 
way of power, goodness, and wisdom, he might be 
the Deliverer from the greatest evils, and be the 
Author of the greatest b^iefits of which a rational 
nature is capable through the whole of its immortal 
existence. 

From the same sources, we have learned that the 
human constitution of Jesus, intellectual and corporal* 
was a vehicle or instrument, formed, taken, and used 
by another nature, superior and really divine ; since 
the determined objects could not have been otherwise 
attuned. We have found that the phraseology of 
inspiration is, in a variety of ways, most explicitly 
formed upon the position of this union of the human 
and divine natures ; that this union does not merge 
the properties of the superior nature, nor overwhelm 
thoae of the inferior, nor commute the essence and 
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attributes of either ; that this fact is represented as 
the most consummate act of divine condescension; 
that, in this act and the entire series of acts requisite 
for its completion, the Messiah declined the display of 
his rightful possessions, and subjected his original and 
unextinguiahable glory to a suppression of its proper 
manifestations; but that those possessions and that 
glory are the essential righte and properties of the 
Deity, as truly the characteristics of God as [the 
necessary accidente of human nature prove the reality 
of that nature. 

It now lies upon the reader's serious judgment, 
after comparing the details of investigation with this 
euramary, to form his conviction whether the scripture 
evidence, and the reasonings founded upon it, afford 
eatis&ctory proof that these are the just deductions 
from the &cts of the case. 
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CHAP. V. 

OK THE STATE OP HIND, AND THE EXTENT OF XXOTLKIMB CON* 
CBKHINO THE PEKSON OF CBXISI, WHICH THE APOSTLES POS- 
SESSED DDKINO THE PEKIOD OF THBIE ATTENDANCE UPON MIK. 



The (lleged Ignonnce of the (pottlea conceming > Bnperioi nituTe in the perum 
of their LonL — Stitcmenti of the C>hn Inquirer, not equitable. — The eUima 
□f Jenu constantly leferred to the Old Teitvoent descriptioni of the Meuiah. 
— .Eiuigelical inatiuction communicated gradually to the spoatlea Ihemieliei. 
-rib* *hole Chriitian rerelatiou coiutnieted upon thii principle of an adTaac- 
ing proceM. — How the reception of reTSsled truth it nece»»»Ty to aalTRtioo. — 
Our Lord't mode of tnnlructian directed to eicite the intelligence and direct 
the ulterior conduiioiu of hii diiciplea. — Peculiar state of belief and feeling in 
the Jewish nation. — The mast surpriiing facta related by the Evangeliita with- 
out any impaaaioned expreseion*.— Instancea of extraordinary impreasioDS upon 
the mindi of our l/ord'a diaeiplea. 



Dr. Priestley haa introduced an ailment in bar 
of all our interpretations Eind deductions, which it 
would be unjust not to acknowledge to be of very 
serious weight. It is grounded upon the alleged 
silence of Jesus himself, and of the majority of the 
writers of the New Testament, and especially of the 
first three evangelists, conceming the doctrine of a 
superior nature in the person of Christ ; upon the 
apparent ignorance of our Lord's own disciples and 
constant attendants, of any such extraordinary and 
stupendous fact ; and upon our inability to assign the 
time when this fact, supposing its reality, was made 
known to them. 

Evidence has, I think, been adduced in the preced- 
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ing- pag«8, abundantiy^ sufficient to refute Dr. Priest- 
ley's ofl-repeated assertion, that ** Christ did not 
teach his own divinity." The other parte of this' 
ar^ment ore stated by the Calm Inquirer in his 
usual strength of assertion. From his work I subjoin 
9ome extracts, which will do ample justice to fats 
views : ' and upon them I submit the following obser- 
vations to the reader's serious and impartial judg- 
ment. 

i. The Inquirer overstates the case, and takes more 
than is equitable to hie own side of the ar^ment 
We do not admit that the evidence in &vour of the 
preexistence and deity of Christ " depends wholly 
upon the testimony of John and Paul." We have 
already adduced passages from the writings of Mat- 
thew and Luke, which, though few, cannot with 
justice be deemed " faint and obscure," in favour of 
the doctrine in question : and it will, perhaps, be seen 
in the following parts of this Volume, that the 
apostles Peter and Jude fiimish also important ma- 
terials, botii incidentfdly and in a direct reference to 
this subject. 

The same want of argumentative justice appears in 
the representation, that the evidence, adduced from 
the writings of Paul, in favour of the controverted 
sentiments, is derived princip^ly or wholly from only 
two of his epistles, besides that to the Hebrews : and 
those such as the Inquirer is pleased to denominate 
the most figurative and obscure. We shall see, in the 
following parte of this work, how far this is from 
being a correct representation. 

ii. It is necessary to a just representation of the 

' See Note [A], at the end of this Chapter. 
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case, to recollect that the claime of Jeeua, aa advanced 
by himself, and as first urged hy the apostles and the 
three earlier eTangelists, were addressed to Jews, who 
admitted the authority of the Old Testament, and 
looked for such a Messiah as it described. Their 
ignorance, indeed, and their prejudices were very great 
It appears from the Gospels that both the higher 
orders of the Jews and the mass of the nation had 
very obscure, and probably inconsistent, notions con- 
cerning the Messiah, who was the object of their 
eager, but generally carnal and worldly, expectation. 
Yet this expectation rested upon the holy Scriptures; 
and it was proper to remit them to those Scriptures 
for the rectifying of their errors. It is plain that the 
immediate object, in the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
and Lake, was to produce a conviction that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah announced and described 
in the prophetic writings : and they evidently left the 
8crutini2ing and application of details, to the duty and 
diligence of their readers. A similar course was fol- 
lowed by the apostles and their fellow-labourers, in 
preaching Christianity ; as they regularly communi- 
cated to the Jews, in the first instance, the word of 
life. The converts were directed to " search the 
" scriptures daily ;" they were assured that those scrip- 
tures testified of Christ; and it would follow of 
course, that all which they could discover in the 
inspired writings, concerning the characters, office, 
and dignity of the Messiah, would be transferred 
to the person of Jesus of Nazareth. But this 
would not be a rapid process : and, in proportion 
as they made progress in ^this study, would t^eir 
knowle^^ of the truth, in this respect and in all its 
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other branches and relations, hecome extensive and 
accurate. 

This method of proceeding was analt^ous to the 
whole system of means, which God has appointed for 
the information and improvement of the human 
mind; and we find it continually applied, hy Jesus 
and his apostles, as an instrument for leading teach- 
able and sincere persons into a " knowledge of the 
" divine will, in all wisdom and spiritual imderstand- 
" ing." It appears, therefore, congruous and probable 
that this meUiod of institution should have had place 
here, and that men should have been stimulated to 
the exercise of their proper faculties, with the interest- 
ing materials which they had before them, in order to 
their making constantly higher attfunments in the 
knowledge of true Christianity. Every attentive 
reader must have observed how frequently and 
strongly this "going on unto perfection" is ui^ed 
in the epistolary parts of the New Testament ; and 
that, in some places, this course of duty is expressly 
directed to the very subject of the characters and 
dignity of our Ixird Jesus Christ.' 

We have here also a right to avail ourselves of the 
positive evidence, detailed and scrutinized in the 
former parts of this work, concerning the opuiions 

* For instance : " That the Qod of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
" Father of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and reve- 
"lation,'in the acknowledgment of him." Eph, i. 17. " Grow in 
" die grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savionr Jesus Christ," 
2 Pet. iii. 18. " Till we all come into the uni^ of the &ith, and 
"ofthe acknowledgment of the Son of God." Eph. iv. 18. "That 

" ye may be strengthened to comprehend and to know the love 

" of Christ which surpasseth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto 
" all the liilncsa of God." ch. iii. 18, 19. 
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and expectations of the Jews relative to the Messiah. 
It has been shown that the state of current knowledge 
among them, in the period about the birth of Jesus, 
was indeed obscure and incoherent; but that it 
inTolved many particulars which were irreconcilable 
with the belief of the mere humanity of the Messiah, 
and which, in hct, plainly reco^sed his Divine dig- 
nity.* The most learned of the Antisupematuralists, 
while they deny that this or any other doctrine, ex- 
pectation, promise, prophecy, or precept, was at aaj 
time derived by an actual and positive revelation 
from God, have not been backward to admit, and 
have abundantly supplied evidence to prove, thai the 
expectation of the Jews, in and long' before the time 
of Jesus, was directed to a Messiah whom many 
among them conceived to he a Being possessed of 
attributes which may be justly called Divine, existing 
and operating before the created world, and, in an 
especial manner, the King and Protector of the 
Hebrew nation. We have likewise good reason to 
believe, that the sects which, in the earliest ages of 
the Christian history, denied any superior nature in 
Christ, and muntuned his mere humanity, were de- 
rived from those among the Jews who had entertained 
the lowest opinions concerning the Messiah when he 
was the object of expectation ; who transferred those 
ideas to Jesiis of Nazareth, under the influence of an 
imperfect acquaintance with his personal ministry ; 
and who refused to be carried forwards along the 
course of revealed doctrine, as it was successively 
unfolded, according to the promise of Christ to his 

' See Vol. I. pp. 596, 699 ; and of this Volume, p. 59, 260, 262. 
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apoBtles, and hj that unerring* ministration of the 
Spirit which was to lead them into all truth. 

To me it appears a reiy unavailing suhteriiige of 
the Antisupematuralists, that, among the ancient 
Persians and Chaldseans, they discover traces of a 
doctrine resembling the Hebrew expectation of a Di- 
vine Messiah. Of the different individuals to whom 
the name of Zoroaster or Zerdusht has been applied, 
there is not one of whom uaj certain knowledge has 
come down to us. Some not inconsiderable oriental- 
ists have thought that the most credible vestiges of a 
person bearing that name, are no other than narra- 
tives and traditions of the Jewish Ezra. The genuine- 
ness, and even the high antiquity, of the Zendavesta, 
have been contested by no mean authorities- But, 
admitting both, as the weight of evidence seems suf- 
ficiently to warrant, I appeal to those gentlemen 
themselTes (if they be ambitious of meriting their 
assumed denomination of Raiionaliats) whether the 
most reasonable solution of the problem, concerning 
the true origination of the widely spread and dearly 
cherished hope of the human race, be not the ascrip- 
tion to a ccmarwn source ; from which the streams of 
descent have flowed to all the great nations of anti- 
quity, while the Hebrews alone bad the advantage of 
its pure conservation and gradual increase.* 

iii. This principle of progression in the (economy of 
revelation appears, also, to have been acted upon 1^ 
Divine Wisdom in relation to the apostles them- 
selves. They manifestly laboured, during the whole 
period of our Lord's personal ministry, under the 
prejudices and obscurity of conception which prevailed 

* 9«e Note [B], at the «nd of this Chapter. 
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in the Jewish nation at \arge on all reli^ous Bubjects^ 
and particularly on such as respected the character 
and office of the Messiah. These erroneous opinions 
Jesus did not think fit to correct, till after his resur- 
rection and ascension ; and then he did it by the 
ministration of the Spirit, which he had before pro- 
mised. Now it is evident that their inspiration, 
which was the result of this ministration of the Spirit, 
did not supersede the exercise of their ordinary facul- 
ties, but rather acted in the way of directing the 
operations and confirming the issue of those faculties, 
so far as their competency could extend. Thus, for 
example, they employed their own memories for the 
recollection and recital of their Master's actions and 
discourses ; and the Spirit of truth corroborated their 
recollection and gave it certainty, by" bringing to their 
" remembrance all things, whatsoever hehad said unto 
*' them.** In like manner, they, like other men, lived 
under a conscious obligation to employ meditation, 
prayer, and all the discursive means in their power, 
for the attainment of divine knowledge ; and they 
were animated to this duty, by the assurance, that 
" the Holy Spirit would lead them into all truth." 
Among these means, the study of the Jewish sacred 
books, which so largely contained " the testimony of 
" Jesus," must have held a principal rank. Hence, 
the whole revelation of the Christian system was given 
by an advancing process. It cannot, therefore, be a 
matter of surprise, that the doctrine concerning the 
person of the Messiah was developed gradually, and 
that its clearest manifestation is to be found in the 
latest written books of the New Testament. 

This plan of gradual revelation, and of gradual 
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preparation of the mind to understand and receive it, 
tuith an especial regard to the application of scripture 
prophecy, appears to me to fiimish a rational solution, 
from causes real and sufficient, of a great part of the 
difficulty on which the ai|^ument of Dr. Frieatlejr and 
Mr. Belaham rests. 

iT. I submit to such of thj readers as may be com- 
petent and inclined to the minute examination of the 
question, whether this plan of a gradual developement, 
connected with the study and application of the Old 
Testament, was not, though imperfectly understood 
and ill expressed, the object really intended by those 
Christian Fathers who maintained that the apostles, in 
their earlier ministry, refrained from divulging the 
preexistence and divinity of Christ, and that John was 
the first who advanced this doctrine. Though some 
of the citations made by Dr. Priestley are by him 
misconstrued, and others by being detached from 
their connexion appear stronger than they really are, 
it is undeniable that this opinion was held by Origen, 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others. But, when we 
conuder the little judgment which those writers 
manifested in both the materials and the conduct of 
their arguments, and the extravagant kind of rhe- 
toric in which they frequently indulged, the solution 
here proposed may appear not unreasonable. This 
single sentence of Chrysostom appears to me to supply 
the key to his meaning in other passages on this 
subject : " Neither John, though elevating himself 
to hi0 more lofty subject, has neglected the assump- 
tion of humanity ; nor have they [the three earlier 
evangelists,] so applied to the narrative of that 
VOL. n. E E 
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RBBumption, as to have been wholly silent concerning 
his eternal preexiatence."* 

T. Mr. B. represents the doctrine which he so 
strongly disapproTed, as implying that the evangelists - 

had " their minds fraught with the idea that the 

belief of this great mystery was necessary to the 
salration of their readers." No exercise of candour can 
prevent our perceiving, that this is designed to keep 
up the strain of broad contempt, which characterises 
the whole paragraph. It is not, however, deserving 
of notice on this account ; but because it manifestly 
tends to convey to the unwary reader an injurious 
impression of the doctrine itself. I conceive it there- 
fore proper to remark, that no intelligent believer in 
that doctrine holds the reception of it to be essential 
to salvation, where it has not been sufficiently made 
known ; and that the reception neither of this nor of 
any other truth is necessary to salvation in itself, or as a 
matter of theoretical belief, or in any other way than 
by its practical influence on the affections and the 
whole moral character as they are seen by the 
Unerring Judge. The victims of their own delu- 
sions are represented in the oradea of God as con- 
demned, not for their want of an intellectual and 
professional belief in any doctrine, even the most 
vital and important ; but " because they received not 
" the LOVE of the tiiith, that they might be saved."* 

' OSt* oSroCt »(M>C Toy viji7]X^pov iavrdv X6yov iifait, rflt olxoyo- 
filae i/iiXiia^V ovrt ittiyot r^f wipl ravrqc iaTrmr!aK6rct St^yqaiv, ntv 
upoativair iolyti^ni' CrapEit-. Chrgaott. 4* EtMg. Jokann, Hoik, 
iii. ed. Fnnefort. 1697, vol. viii. pu. ii. p. 34. 

* 2 'nieai. ii. 10. 
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ri. It was one of the cfaaracterietics of our Lord's 
teaching, that he very seldom made direct clums, or 
formally laid down express doctrines concerning him- 
self. His more usual manner was, to propose questions; 
to introduce acknowledged principles, which would be 
the seeds of other most important thoughts ; and to 
utter deep and comprehensiTe assertions, which carried 
with them the implication of remoter truths. These 
he delivered* so as to fix them strongly in the minda, 
both of his general hearers and of his more constant 
and intimate attendants ; and then he left these im- 
[»ressionB to produce their proper effect, by the ex- 
ercise of thought and meditation in drawing the just 
inferences, and by the elucidaUons that might accrue 
from subsequent communications on his part. 

That this was actually the case will, I conceive, 
appear to any person who will attentively study our 
Lord's dialogues and discourses. It may be dlflScult, 
it may even be impossible, for us to discover the 
reasons of this peculiar method : but, if it appear to 
have been really practised by l^e wisest and most 
perfect of teachers, we are bound to acquiesce jin the 
ascertained fact, and to make the best use of it that 
we can. One use unquestionably is, that we should 
study the doctrines and discoursee of Jesus Christ, by 
the aid of a constant comparison with the apostolic 
writings : which were intended to be " the ministraUon 
" of the Spirit" in the full and &aa.\ developement of dis 
Christian system.' 

vii. A very considerable attention is due to the 
state of mind, and ihe habits of feeling, which must 
have belonged to the Jewish people in general, at the 

' See pp. 44, 45, of thia Volame. 
E E 2 
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time of Christ's personal ministry : and it is not a 
ready and easy thing* for ua, to fonn a suffii-ient esti- 
mate of the nature and influence of circumstances so 
greatly different from our own. Their national his- 
tory, the visions and writings of their prophets, their 
persuasion of their own exalted station in the divine 
favour, and their glowing expectancy of the grandeur 
which they believed to be destined for them above the 
whole human race besides,; could not but produce in 
them a body of opinions and feelings such as would in 
a great measure preclude that awful and overwhelming 
surprise, which Mr. B. assumes as inevitable on the 
annunciation of a Divine Nature in the Person of the 
Messiah. They also believed in the frequent inter- 
vention of superior intelligences, and of the Deity 
himself; and this belief gave a colour to their ideas 
and their language on every occasion that had a rela- 
tion to it.' Hence, it appears probable, or even 
necessary, that, as to the kind and degree of surprise, 
with relation to the doctrine of a Divine Nature in 
the Messiah, their impressions would be very different 
from those which, with our widely dissimilar habits of 
thought and feeling, we should entertain upon the 
supposition of similar circumstances. 

viii. Occurrences of the most surprising kind, and 
which could not have been witnessed by men of any 
intelligence without great astonishment, are very 
often related by the evangeliste, without the smallest 

' Ab ezempliflcatioDa of this, see Matt. xii. 24 ; xiv. 2. Ltike 
i. 22 ; zxiv. 23. 37. Acta xziii. 9. The Jewuh belief concernii^ 
the daemoniacs is, also, a striking proof; whether we adhere to the 
common Rentiment on that tubject, or adopt the hypotheni of 
Laidner, Fanner, Semler, &c. 
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expreaeion of adiniratioQ on their own part, or the 
statement of such feeling in those who were spec- 
tators of the events. Such, for instance, is the recital, 
that, immediately afler our Lord's baptism, " the 
" heavens were opened, and John saw the Spirit of 
" God descending, as a dove, and coming upon Jesus: 
" and behold, a voice from the heavens saying, Hiis 
" is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased !"' 
Such is the case in the two several instances of his 

' Matt. iii. 16. To exterminate, if posrible, mj ideas of miracle 
from this pasaage, Bome of the German eritica atBim that, onr Lord 
having prayed on coming up &otn the water, bis connlMunce waa, u 
it were, brightened with resolution and dignity, cheerfulness (ud 
pleasure ; that at this moment a cloud discharged a flash of lightning, 
or several flashes in succession ; that of course it thundered ; and 
that John and the bystanders put their own interpretation upon these 
natural ptuenomena. In a similar way they interpret the namtiTe 
of the transfiguration. 

It can scarcely be necessary to observe, that such interpretations 
as these cannot be sustained, unless we give up, not merely the 
inspiraticni, but either the intelligence or the veracity, of the evan- 
gelists ; and unless we admit that Jesns himself was cha^^eable with 
a want of integrity, since he availed himself of these as divine attes- 
tations. 

Snch was the spirit of absurd and impious licentiousness which has 
prevailed, within the last forty years, among the clergy, and in the 
universities, of Saxony, Hanover, and Prussia, that, not only has all 
supernatural revelation been by some publicly denied, but even 
Atheism is said to have been preached Irom the pulpit, with hardly 
the aSectation of disguise. " It was maintained, that Gon waa 
nothing else than the moral order of the murerse." {Si^plem. to the 
Ettcyelop. Briiann. 1819, vol. iv. p. 246.) Happily this extrava- 
gance of mental wickedness has produced a revulsion ; and the voice 
of reason and piety begins to regain the ascendency. The elder 
Tittman has some excellent observations on the unreasonableness 
and &lsehood of these principles of interpretation, ot rather of misin- 
terpretation, and perversion, in the Preface to his Meletemata Sacra, 
Leipiig, 1816. 

So stood this note in the first edition. Since that time, much has 
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dming the buyers and sellers out of the temple ; an 
action which, if we reflect on its Teiy remarkable cir- 
cumstances, cannot but appear among the most asto- 
niahing'. These commercial transactionB in the courts 
of the temple were sanctioned by long^-established 
custom ; they were connected with most extenure 
advantages, to numerous and powerful bodies of 
people; the priests, in particular, enjoyed a lai^ 
profit for their connivance at th^ abuse ; and there 
was a body of soldiers always at band to watch, and 
quell any tumult, on the great annual festival ; whose 
officers would undoubtedly have taken the part of 
supporting the allowed authorities, and defending the 
established usages. It would, therefore, appear incre- 
dible, on the ordinary principles of human conduct, 
that all the interested parties should have submitted, 
without resiBtance, to their ejection by an individual ; 
a man unarmed, destitute of secular authority, poor, 
persecuted and hated by the generality of the great 
and powerful. Yet these transactions are related in 
the most brief and simple manner, without any com- 
ment, and without any expressions of amazement. 
A mmUar remark may be made on the relation, by the 
evangelists, of many of our Lord's most stupendous 
miracles. 

been publiah«d in GenuMi]', Franee, and England, relatiTe to those 
remarkable examples oftliewanderinga ofthe Iiamuimmd i and, upon 
Tarioua points in this branch of theolc^, the present edition eontaina 
additional &cti and obterrationa. See, in the Index, Neologim. 
Sec. ed.— Six jean more have dapaed, and have shown that ex- 
tenaive learning, accurate research, and practical piely hsTe acquired 
a preponderance, increasing every day, among our continental neigh- 
bonn, on the ude of Christiajuty in its scriptural and really " eran- 
gelical " form, disenthralled froin the tnunmeli of human syiteina. 
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ix. We have before observed that it was one of the 
eharacterB of our lord's manner of teaching, not so 
much to make direct avowaU, especiallj on t^e doc< 
bine of hk own Person, ae to furnish data from which 
weig'htf conclusions might afterwards be drawn. In 
consonance with this iact, and with the artless and 
unimpaasioned method of narration^ bj which, as we 
have just remarked, the first three evangelists are 
distinguished, it might be expected that they would 
state the incidents as they appeared ; acting in the 
quality of simple reUtors of that only whidi met the 
eye and ear, and leaving the iurths* elucidations and 
the interior doctrines of the Christian institution to 
their proper mode and season of developement. 

X. It is, however, observable that there were occa- 
sions in the life of Jesus Christ, when some peculiar 
manifestation of his power and glory is recorded to 
have produced very solemj), and even overwhelming, 
impressions, on the minds of bin disciples and others. 
Of this nature were the two instances, lately adverted 
to, in which our Ix>rd exercised an irresistible and 
triomphant authority in the temple, under circum- 
atanees which would have rendered such an act plainly 
impossible to be achieved by any man. Such appears 
to have been the impression on the mind of Peter, 
when, after witnessing a signal display of Christ's 
miraculous power, " be fell down at the knees of 
« Jesus, saying. Depart from me, for I am a sinAd 
" man, O Lord I" " Such also, when, at the word of 
Christ, a storm was turned into a calm i and '* they 
*' that were in the ship came, and did homage to faim. 
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" Baying, Truly thou art the Son of God I" " And 
such we cannot but conceive to have been the case 
with the apostle Thomas, when " he sud unto Jesus, 
" My Lord, and my God 1 " Other such instances 
may have existed, which are not recorded in the his< 
tory. As a reason that they were not more frequent, 
I would submit to the candid and judicious, the sup- 
position, that there might be a special and divine 
influence exercised upon the minds of the disciples ; 
so as to counteract the tendencies of human feeling, 
and to administer a pnetematural support in their 
intercourse with the Saviour. That this is not a gra- 
tuitous supposition, may be argued from the reasonable 
presumption that some such influence must have been 
exercised on the minds of Abraham, Moses, and 
others, under the Old Testament; sustaining their 
faculties and their self-possesirion, in their miraculous 
and awful communion with God. 

I now request the serious reader to review the pre- 
ceding considerations, and to subject ^em to the most 
careful scrutiny. Let him then say, whether they 
do not so for account for the facts, on which the 
Unitarian advocates rest their preliminary objection, 
as to reduce them within the limit of those difficulties 
which are not only admisuble, but which experience 
teaches \x& to expect, in almost every department of 
natural and moral science ; difficulties which are not, 
in the scale of reason, of sufficient weight to counter- 
balance a well-ascertained body of affirmative evidence. 
The objection is hypothetical ; the evidence which it 
opposes is po^tive and strong. The objection is of 

" Mitt. xiv. 3S. See pages 261, 262, 272, oftbu Volume. 
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the class of difficulties, or apparent impoasibilities, 
which would have antecedently occurred against many 
public facts in even the recent history of men, to have 
conjectured which, would hare subjected any person 
to general ridicule, but which, when their time came, 
have made sure of existence. Or this hind of objec- 
tions may be compared to that complacent sense of 
incredulity which, before "instruction or experience, 
has a thousand times been entertained ag^nst the 
possible effectuation of new processes in art, or the 
actual being of astounding natural phienomena. 

It would also become us to recollect, that we are 
immeasurably less furnished with a capacity to form 
precluding determinations upon details, in the method 
by which the Infinite Supreme is accomplishing the 
moral restoration of a world, than a child of the lowest 
vulgar ignorance would be to prejudge the truths 
brought to light by the sublimest mathematics. Would 
we but think wiUi mental integrity, we could not 
avoid the conviction that a divine plan of salvation is 
a subject in comparison with which, the grandeur of 
creation and the mysteries of providence, with respect 
to the present state, become idmost insignificant. At 
least, before we allow ourselves to speculate and pre- 
scribe upon the mode and shape of the constituent 
parts, we should put forth an effort, bearing some 
proportion to the occasion, for raising our under- 
standings, I say not to the comprehension, but to a 
serious, devout, meditative sense of this vast amount of 
agencies, in which " now is made known, to the princi- 
" palities and powers in the heavenly places, the mani- 
" FOLD WISDOM of God ;" and " in which are hidden 

" ALL THE TEEASUBES OF WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE." 
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Note [A], page 4U. 

" The writers of the New Testunent ue commonl; reckoiwd 
eight : — Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Jamea, Peter, and Jude. 
Of these writers, six, pU. Matthew, Mark, Luke, Jamea, t*eter, and 
Jude, are generally allowed to have advanced nothing upon the sub- 
jects of the preexistence, and superior nature and dignitjr of Jenu 
Christ. At least it will be admitted that, if there be any alluajona 
in these writer* to this extraordinary iact, they are so faint and 
obscure that independently of the rest of the New Testament, they 
would not of themselTes have proved, perhaps not even suggested 
tlie idea of the preexistcnce and divini^ of Christ. Hie credit ol 
these fiicts depends wholly upoo the teatimon; of John and Paul. 

" Of the six writers who make no mention of the preexistence 
and dirinity of Jesus Christ, three are professed historians of the life, 
the miracles, and the doctrine of Christ ; and one continues his history 
to upwards ot tiaitj yean after our Lord's ascension ; and relates 
many interesting particulars of the liTes, the sufierings, and the doc- 
trines of the apostles, the subjects of their preaching, the miracles 
which they performed, and (he success of their mission. But neither 
the history nor the discourses of Christ, nor those of his qwetlet 
fiir thir^ years after his ascension, contain the least hint of hU 
preexistent state and dignity. 

" But how can this total silence be explained and accounted for, if 
the popular doctrine concerning the preexistence and divinity of 
Christ is true f Is it credible, or even poasible, that three perscma, 
in different places and at different times, should undertake to write 
the history of Chrut, each meaning to conununicate all that waa 
necessary to be known, with their minds fraught with the over- 
whelming idea that the person whose history they were about to 
write was a superior Being, a great angel, the Creator of the worid, 
or the Almighty God himself in human shape, and that the belief of 
this great mystery waa necessary to the salvation of their readers ; 
and yet throngh the whole of their narrative should abstain from 
mentioning or even glancing at tJus stupendous fact f How would a 
nodem Arian or Trinitarian have acted in similar circumstances ? 
Would he have left his readers under the impression which nece^ 
aarily results from the perusal of the three first evangelical histories 
and that of the Acts, vie. that the founder of the ChrisUan faith was 
a man like to his bnethren, and tmly distingaisfaed from them as the 
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greatMt of the pro^diet* of God, who had been raiaed trom Ox dead, 
and exalted to the right-hand of the Moat High i—Thftt six of the 
writers of the New Testament should have obserred such a profound 
silence upon a subject of which their hearts must have been bo fidl, 
and with which their imagination must h&ve been so overpowered, 
may well induce a considerate mind to pause, and to reflect whether 
this could have ht^pened if Jeans of N^azareth were in truth a being 
of hi^, perhqw the highest, order in the universe ? 

" Athanasiiis, Chryaostom, and others accounted for this extra- 
ordinary silence from tlie great prudence of the evangelists, and their 
unwillingness to give offence to the nev converts ; but this is a 
supposition which will not now satisfy an inquisitave mind. 

" The style of these two writers [John and Paul] is in many 
instances highly figurative. In the gospel of John our Lord some- 
times uses metaphors of the most obscure and offensive kind, such 
as ' eating his flesh ' and ' drinking his blood,' to express the recep- 
tion of his doctrine. Chap. vi. S6. And Paul in his epistles intro- 
duces many harsh and uncommon figures, vix. ' We are members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones,' to express the union of true 
believers under Christ as their head, Eph. v. 30. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to expect that such writers will use flguratiTe language con- 
cerning Christ; and it is peculiarly necessary, in reading their 
writings, to distingui^ carefully between what is literal and what is 
figurative. 

" With regard to the apostle Paul, it is worthy of remark that 
little or no evidence is pretended to be produced from his larger 
epistles, in favour of the popular doctrine concerning the person of 
Christ. Few proofi ate alleged from the epistle to the Romans, the 
two to the Corinthians, that to the Galatians, the two to the Thessa- 
lonians, or those to Timothy, Titos, or Philemon. The principal 
appeal is to the epistles to the I%ilip^ans and Ctdossians, which are 
figurative throughout beyond all others ; and to Ae epistle to the 
Hebrews, the author of which is doubtfU, and in which the writer 
indulged himself in an ingenious, but forced and &ncif\il analogy 
tetween the Kosaic institute and the Christian dispensation. 

" Is it possible to believe diat this stupendous doctrine, if it were 
true, would be found dearly expressed in no other part of the sacred 
writnga, but in the mystical discourses of the evangelist itAa : in 
two o[ the obseureet epistles of Paul ; and in the epistle of another 
unknown vrriter f Surely, if it were &ct that Jesus of Nazareth was 
truly God, or the Maker of the world in a human shape, it is a fiict 
that would have biased in every page of the New Testament ; and. 
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would never have been mentioned by the sacred writers but with tlw 
most evident mArks of astoniBhment and awe." Calm Ittqviry, pp. 
15—20. 

Note [B], page 415. 
The late Dr. Bertholdt was one of those (unhappy persons I must 
call them,) who regard all the religions and moral declarations of the 
Scriptures, Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian, without exception, u 
the productions of mere reason and reflection, the dUcoTeries of wise 
and good men, without an; miraculoua revelation, or any other kind 
of communicalion from God than that which is included in his 
necessary, universal, and all-pervading providential agency. As a 
part of this deplorable system of error, he umintaina that the whole 
doctrine of the Old and New Testament concerning a Saviour of 
mankind, the Messiah, was nothing more than a temporary accom- 
modation to national traditions and prejudices, wisely employed by 
God's beneficent providence, as an instrument for the first introduc- 
tion and acceptance of Christian!^ in the minds of the Jews, but, 
when that end was obtained, of no Airther use in religion.' Hie 
same notion pervades the admirable volumes of Gesenius, his Com- 
fnenlar uher den Jeaaia, so rich in philoti^cal and historical eluci- 
dation, and generally so &ithi\il in giving the genuine senae of 
the wordt, however adverse they may be to his own theory 
of the prophetic character. That theory, alas ! stands insolently 
independent of the words or belief of Moses or Isaiah, Jesus, John, 
<ff Paul. To them it imputes that, being among the wisest and best 
of men, and being the instruments of God's most beneficent plan for 
promoting virtue and piety, and enhancing the present and eternal 
happiness of the human race, either they were mistaken, though 
" noble enthusiasts," in conscientiously believing that the Supreme 
Being had actually commiuiicated to them, in a supernatural man- 
ner, discoveries of religious truth and duty ; or, knowing that this 
was not the &ct, they deliberately, consistently, harmoniously, and 
with perseverance to the end of their lives, said so to the world, and 
were, what one of them expresses horror at the bare supposition of, 
" blse witnesses of God!" And this latter side of the alternative is 

> " Onues rernm sicnnun bene gnui probi norunt, omni*, qua in doctrint 
Chrittisnl Christologiam Jodaicun md MatiaKanaai upinnt, mert cue vxt/io- 
rur/iir, quo NumcQ Supremum ceu flilcro leu Tehiculo uium ut, ut nera docfrtna 
ttiniidlai pat^aeta animii Jadvorum inainuuctui, stque eo ceu fiuidunenlo, hiud 
lerb perenui ud tunen opportuno, BUpenCnutur. Igitur non teneimiu aubatra- 
lum ficile inleriturum, aed r^r oluoioiifir eo oiiam, tJ* \4yw njt iXifiiUi «d ni) 
wapfX'il^'"''-" CliriMliilogia JuJavrum, PrBttt. p. xv. 
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put with the utmost coolneu, and without any apparent, or at leut, 
adequate, perception of its moral turpitude ! 

The following passages, translated from Berthotdt's Christologia 
Judteomm, Jem Apostolorumque jEtate, will evince that I have not 
without reason made the obseirations to which this Note is ap- 
pended ; and will also be a confirmation, most unexceptionable as 
being that of an able and learned adversarj, of Ae conclusions 
maintained in the First Volume, concerning the ancient faith of the 
Jewish nation. 

" How was it possible, that the Jews, among whom Jesus, accord- 
ing to God's eternal decree, spent his life upon earth, could ever 
persuade themselTes that, in his own spiritual nature, he was abeing 
&r superior to men and angels, equal to Qod, and most intimately 
united to God ; unless some part of the Jewish nation had been 
imbued, from a remote antiquity, with the same doctrines concern- 
ing the ftitnre Messiah ; doctrines which it was so easy to connect 
with the Christian system ?" Proctm. p. xiv. 

" The later prophets, expatiating as well as ilve more ancient ones 
upon the dignity of the Messiah, were accustomed to assign him a 
very eminent place (Jer. sxiii. 6. Mai. iii, 1)- in which they 
merely exhibited the effect of a common principle in human nature, 
that, whatever men have for a considerable length of time made an 
object of their thoughts, admiration, and expectations, becomes by 
degrees in their estimation more and more lofty and magnificent. 
Besides this, the more reflecting part of those who returned from 
the captivity, very rationally judged that the restoration of their 
former floniishing condition was a thing far too great for any merely 
human power. They had also got their minds strono^y tinctured 
with the doctrines of the Chaldteans and the Persians concerning 
spiritual existences. Thus Ihey were the more readily led into the 
notion that a very exalted celestial being, maiiming the outward 
person of the Messiah, would undertake the fimctions of the coming 
Saviour. Hence, in the book of Daniel (vii. 13.) the founder of die 
new theocracy is represented as coming in the clouds of heaven, with 
the honour and magniflcent attendance of a celestial being for 
superior to men, yet clothed with a human body. Now, since this 
opinion, at the very time when Jesns arose, had taken a strong hold 
on the minds of many among the Jews, especially those whose 
studies had elevated them to the sublimer views in theology ; it is a 
matter of no surprise that, when Jesus declared himself to be the 
Son of God, the Messiah, those who did not believe in him charged 
him with blasphemy ; (John x. 36 ; v. IS.) For they supposed the 
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Heisiali to be poauMed of rach exalted dignity u far exceeded sS 
other thing!, and appriMcbed in the cloeeat way powible to the 
Divine Majes^. Their object wa« to have a Keniah superior to 
sny of mankind, even more excellent and exalted than their own 
anoient patriarchi (Rom. ix. 5,) who had been moat celebrated for 
their piety and their intimate commnnion with Ood, greater U"n 
the angela, even those who poflsees the higheat dignity and power 
(Meb. i. 4), their Prince and Leader, and, in a woid, abore the 
whole univeree : (Eph. it. 10. Heb. rii. 26.) They thet»ibre em- 
ceived the Hesaiah to be a spiritual Intelligence, in greatneaa and 
perfection next to God himself, who, before he assnmed the human 
form and made himself Tisible upon earth, dwelt in the world of 
tpuita, surrotmded by the hosts of ministering angd* (MatL xvi, 87 ; 
xiii. 41 ; xxT. 31. Mark tiii. S8. Lvke ix. 26. 1 Theei. iii. IS. 
9 llteas. i. 7. Jiide 14); and was known by even the wicked spirit* 
themwlres. (Mark i. 24, 34 ; iii. 11, 12 ; v. 6, 7.)" Bewdes theae 
Bcripture authorities, Bertholdt adduces corroboratory citations from 
the Rabbinical books Zc^iar, Jalkut Shimnni, Bereshith Rabba, and 
Ketaach Jisrael. 

After a disctuaion upon the application of the term Memra, Lagotr 
or Word, to the Heeiiah, (of whieh we shall Brail outselTee in a sob- 
•eqaent part of this work,) Dr. Bertholdt proceedi as foUowi. 

" I cannot accede to the opinion of those who think, that the 
adapting of these speculationa " [of the Persian and other oiiental 
theology, adopted alao in part by the Greek Platoniats,] " to the 
doctrine of a superior nature in the Messiah, wu foreign to the 
habits of thinUng pomeeted by the Jews" [of Palestine] " in the 
time of Jesus and the ^witles. All doubt on thia matter ia dispdled 
by the anthority of the apoatle Paul ; since he clearly attributes the 
same thing* to the Mesnah (1 Cor. z. 4, 9,) which other Jewiidi 
writers had declared to belong to the Wisdom and the Word of God. 
( ffisd. Sotomon, x. 19 — 19 ; xi. 1 — 4 ; xviii. 15.) Nor are other 
arguments wanting, equally plain and clear, to the same efiect. It 
is impoesible to be denied that the Tai-gumiats, in several plaeea, 
treat of the Messiah sa the Memra of the Lord ; plainly duwing 
it to have been their belief that the Shechinah or Word, aa some 
of them indeed expreasly say, would employ the fiitnre Messiah, 
when he should be bom, as the instrument of his gracious designa, 
and would be jmned to him in a personal union." CArutoI. pp. 97 — 
104, 128—133. 

The Rabbinical paesages which he adduces, «a audwrities fin- 
these statements, are the following. 
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" The Menu* of Jah helpeth them, and the Shekiitah of their 
King is among them. Targ. OnketM, on Num. xxiii. 21. 11i« 
Memra of Jah ii with diem, and a ahont from the majesty of their 
King protecteth them. Jenu. Targ. The Memra of Jah their 
Ood ii their support, and the about of the King Meaaiah ahouteth 
among them. Targ. at(r>6. to Jonath. These three interptetadoaa 
respect the opinion that the Meaush invisibly accompanied the 

Isc»elitea in their wanderings through the Arabian deserts, On 

Ps.cx. 1, the Tai^umist applies the name Adonaiio the Measiah, as, 

with regard to his superior nature, indissolublj united to God. Our 

fiither Jacob said. My soul waileth not for the redemption of Gideon, 
which is but for a little time ; nor for the redemption of Samson, 
which is a transitory redemption : but for the redemption which thou 
hast said, by thy Memra, cball come to thy people the sons of Israel; 
for this thy ledemption my soul waiteth. Jer%*. Targ. on Gen. 
xlix. 18.~— This Son is a &ithful shepherd. Of thee it is said, 
Kiea the Son. H« is the Prince of the Israelites— the Shekinah oi 

grace. ThJa is the Shekinah — and the Messiah ia with it. 

This is written Shiloh, to mark the exalted name, that of the She- 
kinah. The Shekinah is the Mataona. When it is said, Hiw 

servant, (Gen. xxir. 2,) the servant is that of Him who is Makom " 
fi, e. who has the incommunicable name] " the elder of his hooae 
brought near for his service : and who is he ? He is the Metatron. 
[From diferetU part* of^ the Zohar. This is my servant the 
Metaiah ; I draw near to him ; my chosen ; I delight in him ; my 
Memra. Targ. Jtmatk. on Is. zlii. 1." 

If the reader will compare these passages with the faaa&i Volume 
of this work, pp. 617—524, 5S8— 594, he will perceive that the 
Antisupranaturalist critic, whose inveBtigationa are purely pltiloiO' 
gical and historical, has thought the evidence much stronger, for the 
application of the Targumic Memra to the Messiah, Uian I had 
ventured to regard it. 

" — Yet this docbine" [of a superior nature in the Messiah] 
" was entertained by only a few persons of superior intelligence 

and more cultivated minds. But the general mass of the people 

long adhered to the senlinient of their anoeatora. This may be 
evinced from the doctrine of the Ebimitet and Nasarenes ; who 
denied any divine dignity to Jesus, and considered him as a mere 
man. History infenna us that thoae sects arose irom the class of 
bferior Jews who believed in Jesus, but who could attach to him 
no 0^7 ideas aS the Measi^ than those which they had previously 
formed. The chief object of the first preachers of the go^Ml 
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was to induce belief i;i the propositian, Jemi is the Messiah. 
Some there were who studied this subject with extreme care and 
diligence : but those who received Jesus as the Christ, dependiii^ 
solely on the first amiiuiciation of the gospel, could not enjoy th« 
written instructions and explications afterwards g^ven by the apa- 
stles ; and therefore might easily relapse into their fonner persuauona 
concerning the person of the Messiah." Bertholdt, pp. 94—96. 

These statements and admissions appear to me to ofibrd very 
important grounds of moral evidence, that the most intelligent 
and pious part of the Jewish nation, in the period immediately 
preceding the birth of Jesus, had their &ith and expectation fixed 
upon a Messiah preexistent, heavenly and divine: the position 
which, in the first Volume, 1 have endeavoured to show, was the 
just deduction from the fountain of inspired prophecy. 

Another of the most learned and able of the Antisupranaturalists, 
Dr. Wegscheider (one of the Theological Professors in the Uni- 
versity of Halle ! !) says : " The Jews of Palestine had annexed the 
idea of a person to the phrase, the Memra of Jah, and transferred it 
to the MeBsiah. See a similar mythical representation derived from 
the sacred boolcs of the Hindoos, concerning the universe being 
created by the Word ; in Anquetil du Perron's Upnekhai, ii. 56 ; 
and some remarkable declarations of Zoroaster on the same subject ; 
Kkruker's Zendavesta, ii. 4." Instk. Theol. p. 254, Halle, 1824. 
That the originally revealed promise of a Deliverer front guilt and 
luin, should have given rise to many streams of tradition, adul- 
terated by commixture with the mythologies of apostates and 
idolaters, is in the highest degree probable, both on historical gronnds 
and upon the known principles of human nature. But such cor- 
rupted traditions, impartial reason will say, are evidences of the 
primary fkct ; azid cannot, without absurdity, be all confounded in 
one mass, a mere object of curiosity, and all to be rejected as early 
national stories, the baseless fictions of uncultivated and credulous 
antiquit]'. I soheit the reader to compare these hints with pages 
204 — 212 of the former Volume. 

With respect to the doctrines attributed to Zoroaster, I derive the 
following epitome from Kleuker, through the medinm of a very 
useful work, of which only the first volume has been published. 

"Oromasdes creates, operates, and upholds the universe, by 
speaking. Hence this heavenly fVord, so far as it is applied to him, 
designates his creative power. This pure, holy, instantaneously 
mighty Word was before the heavens and the sea, (he earth and the 
animals — before pure human nature, before the Devs before the 
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